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Art. L.—TZhe History of Peter the Cruel, King of Castile and Leon. 
By Prosper Merimer, with Additional Notes. 2 vols., 8vo.: 
London, Bentley, 1849.. 


ppc is a force and significance in many of the 
simple epithets by which the medieval nations were 
wont to distinguish their sovereigns, which it would be 
difficult to surpass by any of the modern refinements of 
language. The history of the hateful reign of Pedro I. of 
Castile is told, if not with the same distinctness, certainly 
with infinitely more moral effect, by the single adjective in 
which his contemporaries embodied their notions regarding 
it, than by a full and detailed account of the enormities 
through which he merited this odious epithet. And, if the 
value of history be measured by the lesson which it conveys, 
it is impossible to doubt the importance of these compendious 
registers of the popular judgment upon the character of 
the sovereign, not merely as a record of the past, but still 
more as a warning for the future. There are few rulers, 
however selfish or depraved, who could be entirely insen- 
sible to the contrast between the place occupied in popular 
history by such names as those of Lewis the Pious or 
Alfonso the Wise, and that assigned by the contempt and 
execration of past and present generations to the memory 
of Carlos the Bad or Peter the Cruel; still fewer are 
there, perhaps, so hardened as to be entirely beyond its 
influence. 

At the same time the popular voice, then as now, 
was far from being infallible. Many of the means of 
judging of the conduct, and still more of the motives, of 
the sovereign, were beyond the reach of the great body of 
the people in those days; and the documents which the 
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research of modern historians, day after day, brings to 
light, often afford a clearer insight into the character and 
the opinions of the men of the past, than the mass of their 
contemporaries, with all their opportunities of observation, 
could boast of enjoying. A chance revelation in a confi- 
dential letter,—a secret stipulation embodied in an obscure 
state-paper, may go far to change the character of a whole 
series of measures ; and the historian possessed of this clue 
to the motives and the ulterior designs of the actors, may 
be enabled to reverse the verdict which those among whom 
they lived and acted had pronounced, upon imperfect or 
mutilated evidence. It would be easy to point out many 
instances in which modern researches of this character 
have been attended with the most marked success. 

Hence it is of very great importance that the verdicts 
of past times, even where they appear to have been most 
unhesitating and most unanimous, should be subjected to 
a strict and rigorous revisal, and it may be doubted 
whether a certain amount of scepticism be not a very 
desirable element of the enquiry: But here, as elsewhere, 
scepticism has its limits. ‘Take the very lowest estimate 


you please of one of those popular judgments in history, it 
is impossible not to regard it as, at least, entitled to be 
held as — facie evidence, and to assume it as good until 


it shall have been rebutted. To discard it upon mere con- 
jecture or suspicion, is as much at variance with the just 
principles of philosophy as it is contrary to the technical 
rules of evidence ; much more illogical would it be to form 
for oneself an arbitrary hypothesis, in opposition to the 
traditionary belief, to explain thereby every motive, as 
well as every action, which forms the subject of contro- 
versy, and to bend, at one’s own pleasure, into conformity 
therewith, facts, characters, opinions, and even records 
themselves. To do this would be to change history into 
romance, and to upturn every established principle of legi- 
timate historical criticism. 

It was with a considerable amount of curiosity, there- 
fore, that we took up M. Merimée’s History of Peter I. of 
Castile and Leon, traditionally entitled ‘‘the Cruel.’’ Not- 
withstanding the universality of this designation among 
his contemporaries, some controversy arose in later times, 
as to the precise meaning, if not as to the strict justice, of 
the appellation. When the grandson of his illegitimate 
brother and successful rival, Don Enrique, had strength- 
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ened hig own title to the throne by allying himself, about 
twenty years after Don Pedro’s death, with his grand- 
daughter, Donna Costanza, the tone of the court insen- 
sibly moderated itself in speaking of the memory of Pedro. 
Under the reign, too, of the Catholic sovereigns, Ferdinand 
and Isabella, in which the policy pursued (though in a 
very different way, and on very different principles,) by 
Don Pedro for the extinction of feudalism, became 
finally triumphant; the community of principle begot a 
certain degree of sympathy with the ancient champion of 
independent kingship, and the traditionary appellative, 
Don Pedro el Cruel, was softened into Don Pedro el 
Justiciar. Later writers have professedly undertaken his 
vindication. The Conde de la Roca published a short vin- 
dication of him in 1648, and a more elaborate one, by Don 
Josef Ledo del Pozo, appeared in the latter part of the last 
century. Neither of these, however, can be said to have 
weakened in the slightest degree, the credibility of his con- 
temporary chronicler, Ayala, whose history is the great 
source from which the judgment of later historians, as 
Zurita and Mariana, had been derived. M. Merimée, 
however, undertook to investigate the subject anew; and 
was understood to have made, with that object, extensive 
researches for original documents in various repositories, 
both in Spain and in other countries. The result, according 
to M. Merimée himself, has been such as to confirm in the 
strongest manner the authority of Ayala, of whose trust- 
worthiness the Introduction to the History contains a full 
and elaborate apology, as well as a distinct disclaimer of 
any intention of vindicating Don Pedro. How great, 
therefore, has been our surprise to find that M. Merimée, 
while he professes to follow Ayala as his great authority, 
and in many cases prefers his statements to the united tes- 
timony of the other chroniclers, dissents from him, never- 
theless, in numberless instances, when his judgment is unfa- 
vourable to Don Pedro; and, in defiance of his testimony, 
and often of the combined testimonies of the other histo- 
rians, undertakes, frequently without a particle of counter 
evidence, to reject as improbable, and even as untrue, the 
account which he has given, not alone of the motives, but 
even of the actions of the Castilian king. The key to 
M. Merimée’s seemingly inconsistent scheme of criti- 
cism, and the explanation of his evident partiality for Don 
Pedro, are unhappily but too apparent. He is one of that 
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class of writers, too numerous in France, from whom the 
Church, whether of the Middle Ages or of later times, 
meets but scanty favour. Don Pedro, like most of the 
tyrants of the time, was an anti-churchman, and probably 
a practical unbeliever. As in his life he was a flagitious 
contemner of the Church law, so in his policy he was one 
of the most rapacious, simoniacal, and sacrilegious oppres- 
sors that the Church of Spain has ever seen. Hence, 
we fear, most of his virtues in the eyes of his biographer. 

The general history of Spain during the fourteenth cen- 
tury is, in many respects, exceedingly curious and inter- 
esting; and we had intended to avail ourselves of this 
opportunity of entering at some length into the subject. 
But circumstances have rendered it necessary that we 
should postpone this design ; and, for the present, we must 
content ourselves with a brief summary of the leading 
facts of Don Pedro’s reign, and an examination of a 
few of the points in which V Merimée ventures to dissent 
in his favour from the popular notion entertained regarding 
his character, and from the express statements of former 
historians. 

Don Pedro I., surnamed the Cruel, was the son of 
Alfonso XI., of Castile, and of Donna Maria, the Infanta 
of Portugal and_ daughter of Alfonso IV. of that kingdom, 
surnamed The Brave. He was born in 1334, and was 
the only legitimate heir to the throne. His father 
however, soon after his marriage with the Infanta of 
Portugal, had attached himself to a favourite mistress, 
Donna Leonor de Guzman, who had borne him a numerous 
family, nine sons and one daughter, for all of whom, 
though illegitimate, a large inheritance had been secured. 
The eldest, Don Enrique, was named Count (then a royal 
title) of Trastamara, and held rank as the first subject of 
the crown. He was about two years older than the legitimate 
heir of the throne; and, partly from his greater age, partly 
from the ascendancy maintained over the king by his 
mother, had, in common with his brothers, enjoyed a 
larger share of his father’s affection and confidence than 
the legitimate prince, Don Pedro. 

Alfonso XI., in the very moment of victory over the 
Moors, fell a victim to the well-known epidemic of the 
14th century —the “ Black Death’’—on Good Friday, 
March 27th, 1350. His legitimate son, Pedro, then in his 
sixteenth year, succeeded, for the time, without opposition, 
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At this period the peninsula was divided into five sepa- 
rate kingdoms,—Castile, Aragon, Navarre, Portugal, and 
Granada. Of these, Castile was by far the most consider- 
able. Aragon, the next in importance, owed a good deal 
of its influence to its naval power. Navarre, though small 
in extent, scanty in population, and poor in natural produc- 
tion, derived a good deal of weight from its commanding 
the passes of the Pyrenees, and holding the key of the 
entire territory of the peninsula. Portugal was compara- 
tively weak and exposed; and Granada was tottering on 
the verge of that ruin into which it was plunged for ever 
about a century later. The conflicting interests of these 
monarchies opened the way to endless intrigues, jealousies, 
and treasons. 

The young king of Castile, at his accession, found the 
administration of public affairs vested unreservedly in the 
hands of Don Juan Alonso de Albuquerque, the favourite 
and minister of his father. For a time he trusted himself 
implicitly to the guidance of his minister. But a severe and 
protracted illness into which he fell soon after his accession, 
awakened the pretensions of the different claimants to the 
succession, who speculated upon his decease; and by 
developing the tendencies of the various parties and indi- 
. viduals who took a share in public affairs, laid the founda- 
tion of that habitual jealousy and suspicion which, when he 
recovered from this illness, and ever afterwards, was the 
bane of his political as well as his private life. One of the 
most powerful of the nobles, or Ricos Hombres, named 
Garci Laso de la Vega, had incurred the hostility of the 
minister Albuquerque, by the part which he took during 
this interval of suspense, and the vengeance with which he 
was visited forms the first scene in that series of cruel and 
bloody tragedies which have won for Don Pedro the 
revolting epithet by which he is known in history. It 
occurred in Kurgos during the first progress of the young 
king through his hereditary kingdom. We shall transcribe 
the account of it, as the first step in Pedro’s career of blood. 


“On the night following the arrival of the king, an esquire, attached 
to the queen-mother, secretly entered Garci Laso’s quarters, bringing a 
mysterious warning from that princess: ‘ Whatever invitation he might 
receive, he was to beware of appearing before the king.” The proud 
Castilian took no notice of this friendly hint, and far from attributing 
it to a feeling of interest in his safety, felt persuaded that his enemies, 
dreading an open conflict, wished to keep him away in order to make 
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their accusations in his absence. Early in the morning he entered the 
palace, attended by his son-in-law, his grandson, and a few gentlemen 
and burghers, the ordinary retinue of a great noble at that period. The 
gates were more than usually guarded, and throughout the whole 
palace might be remarked mysterious preparations and unusual excite- 
ment. In the great hall the king awaited him, seated upon the throne, 
and surrounded by esquires in the service of Alburquerque, all armed 
with swords and poniards, and wearing coats of mail under their dress. 
“Hardly had Garci Laso appeared in the king’s presence, than the 
queen-mother, in evident agitation, precipitately quitted the hall, 
followed by the Bishop of Palencia, her chancellor, as though to avoid 
witnessing the scene of violence which she had anticipated. Her depar- 
ture was the signal for action. Immediately some men-at-arms seized 
the three burghers who had entered with Garci Laso, and dragged them 
out of the hall. At the same time Alburquerque, who was standing 
near the king, addressing an alcalde of the court, named Domingo 
Juan, said: ‘Alcalde, you know your duty.’ Then the alcalde 
advanced towards the king, and speaking in a low tone of voice, but 
still in the hearing of the minister, ‘ Sire,’ he asked, ‘do you command 
me? I cannot act without your orders.” The king in a hesitating 
voice, like one repeating a lesson that had been conned beforehand, cried 
out: ‘ Ballesteros, arrest Garci Laso!’ Three esquires, belonging to 
Alburquerque seized the Lord of Vega; he saw that his doom was 
sealed, but too proud to implore mercy, he said to the king, ‘ Sire, be 
pleased to give me a priest to whom I may confess,’ Then turning towards 
one of the men who held him, ‘ Ruy Fernandez, my friend,’ he said, 
‘will you go to Dona Leonor, my wife, and ask her for that indulgence 
from the Pope which is in her keeping?’ The esquire refused to bear 
the message, but they brought the prisoner a priest who happened to be 
in the palace. Both were led by the ballesteros of the guard into a 
narrow passage looking out upon the street, and there the priest 
received the last confession of that stout old warrior who was now to die, 
At the same moment the sons-in-law and grandsons of Garci Laso were 
arrested, and confined in an apartment of the palace. Meanwhile 
Alburquerque was counting the last remaining moments of his victim, 
and soon growing impatient, told the king that it was time to issue the 
final decree. Don Pedro, accustomed to repeat the orders of his min- 
ister, desired two of Alburquerque’s hidalgos to tell the prisoner’s guard 
to dispatch him, The ballesteros, who were blind instruments of the 
king’s will, distrusted an order transmitted by the servants of Albur- 
querque, and, like the Alcalde Domingo, would receive it only from the 
lips of their master. One of them went to ask him what should be 
done with Garci Laso, ‘Kill him!’ replied the king. There was no 
need for further scruples ; the ballestero, now perfectly satisfied, has- 
tened to the prisoner, and with a blow upon the head with his mace, 
felled him to the earth. His comrades finished him with their dag- 
gers. The body of Garci Laso was thrown upon the grand square, 
where the king’s arrival was being celebrated after Castilian fashion, by 
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a bull-fight. The bulls trampled upon the corpse, tossing it several 
times with their horns. It was then exposed to the gaze of the multi- 
tude, upon a scaffold, and there it remained the whole day. At last it 
was laid upon a bier, which was fixed upon the ramparts of Compa- 
randa, This was the usual treatment of the bodies of great criminals. 

«That same week the king, whilst dining with Alburquerque, saw 
the three burghers, who had been arrested with Garci Laso, pass on 
their way to execution. Thus was the unhappy Don Pedro taught to 
rule.” —vol. i., pp. 86-89. 


M. Merimée attributes this act of precocious cruelty and 
treachery to the influence of Alburquerque, and perhaps 
there is some truth in this supposition. But, at the same 
time, there can be no doubt that the lesson of blood found 
in Pedro a willing and docile pupil. Thus we find him, a 
few weeks later, personally and actively engaged in follow- 
ing, with all the savage ardour of a hunter, the tracks of 
the infant heir of Don Juan Nunez, one of the aspirants to 
the throne; pursuing the helpless child into the fastnesses 
of the Basque mountains, and doggedly maintaining the 
chase till the death of the child put an end at once to the 
pursuit and the jealousies in which it had its origin. The 
sanguinary dispositions thus evinced were his own exclu- 
sively, and a scene very similar to that of Garci Laso’s 
death, occurred a short time afterwards in the case of Don 
Alonso Coronel, (pp. 126-30) who had been equally com- 
promised during the king’s illness. 

So far, however, Don Pedro may, not unfairly, be 
regarded as an instrument, though certainly not an unwil- 
ling one, in the hands of his minister Alburquerque. But 
he soon set himself at liberty from this subjection. 

Indeed, the fall of Alburquerque is a striking example of 
retributive historical justice,—the most useful among the 
many moral lessons which history teaches. Not content 
with the influence, unlimited as it was, which, from the 
commencement, he ponsonsed over the mind of his royal 
pupil, or, more probably, distrustful of its stability, Albur- 
querque sought, by a disgraceful expedient, of which 
more modern times furnish too many instances, to 
govern the young king through a mistress, on whose devo- 
tion to his own interests he imagined that he might confi- 
dently rely. The lady whom he selected for this flagitious 
purpose, Donna Maria de Padilla, since so celebrated in 
Spanish history, succeeded perfectly in obtaining the most 
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complete ascendancy over her lover; but the first use to 
which she turned this ascendancy, was to work the overthrow 
of the patron to whom she owed her disgraceful elevation. 
Emancipated from the control of Alburquerque, Pedro 
thenceforth ruled for himself. The uncle, brothers, and 
other relatives of his mistress, became his chief confidants 
and advisers, and the highest offices in the state were 
placed in the hands of the Padilla family. 

This dishonourable connexion, however, was destined to 
bear with it its own retribution, as well for Pedro as for 
the minister who had planned it. Immediately after his 
accession, Don Pedro had been solemnly betrothed to a 
French princess, Blanche of Bourbon, niece of King John, 
and soon after the betrothal, she had come to Valladolid, 
where the marriage was to be solemnized. Blanche was 
one of the most beautiful princesses of her time, and her 
a grace, and gentleness of manner and disposition, 

ad won for her the respectful admiration of the chivalry 
of the age. The king, nevertheless, engrossed by his dis- 
graceful passion, suffered her to remain for several months 
at Valladolid, unnoticed, save by his mother, the ex-queen, 
and Donna Leonor of Aragon, who had gone thither 
to receive her. It was in vain that the queen-mother, 
supported by all the influence of his wisest counsellors, 
remonstrated with him upon this disgraceful proceeding. 
Month after month was suffered to pass away, and when, 
at length, June 3rd, 1353, he consented to solemnize his 
nuptials, it was only to complete the insult by deserting his 
young bride on the second day after the marriage, never 
more to return. To these indignities he soon added 
cruelty of the most revolting nature; not only separating 
her from the society of his mother, to whom she had 
become endeared by her beauty, her virtues, and her mis- 
fortunes, but consigning her to a close imprisonment, in 
which she was debarred from all intercourse with her 
frienus, and even denied the miserable privilege of inter- 
changing a word with her gaolers. 

The universal indignation, aroused by these infamous 
cruelties, as well as a series of violent aud oppressive acts, 
and of systematic encroachments upon the rights of the 
Ricos Hombres, or great lords, coupled with jealousy of the 
influence of the Padilla family, and of the policy which the 
king pursued under their dictation, led to a general revolt, 
organized and headed by Alburquerque and the king’s 
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brothers, Enrique and Fadrique, which terminated in the 
defeat and virtual imprisonment of the king, and the 
transfer of all authority from his own hands and those of 
his favourites to the nominees of the successful party. 

Pending the struggle, however, the king had added to 
his unpopularity by a new scandal. Transferring his 
fickle affections, at least for a time, from Maria de Padilla 
to a new object, Donna Juana de Castro, the youthful 
widow of Diego de Haro, a Biscayan lord, he was com- 
pelled, on the failure of all other arts of seduction, to go 
through the form of marriage; and with this view to. 
declare his marriage with Blanche of Bourbon to ‘have 
been null and void from the beginning;* and, as if to 
exaggerate still more wantonly the scandal of the pro- 
ceeding, he again set at nought the obligations, (which he 
at least would seem bound to respect,) of this so-called mar- 
riage, and, on the day after its celebration, abandoned 
Donna Juana to return to his old mistress, Maria de Padilla. 

After nearly a year of this virtual deposition, the dissen- 
sions of the successful conspirators, and the sympathy 
which, by one of those reactions so common in history, now 
set in, in favour of the king, who, for all his vices, could 

lead at least the excuse of youth, and whom the popu- 

ace regarded as, in some sense, their champion, from the 
very fact of his being opposed to the great feudal lords, led 
to his release, and to the re-establishment of his authority. 
Once reinstated in power, his first thought was of revenge. 
He pursued it with all the cruel and treacherous pertina- 
city which was his great characteristic. We shall give one 
specimen of his policy. His brothers, it will be remember- 
ed, had taken a lead in the revolt. Enrique had reached a 
place of safety, but Fadrique was still in his power, and 
had rendered himself again an object of suspicion. 





* M. Merimée affects to place reliance upon Pedro’s declaration that 
he had privately protested against his marriage with Blanche, and with- 
held his consent ; but there is not the slightest authority for the state- 
ment, nor the least probability that it is true. M. Merimée also puts 
forward, very prominently, the two bishops who declared the marriage 
invalid, but he suppresses all notice of those who protested against the 
sacrilege, as well as the universal reprobation in which the compliant 
bishops were held.—‘*O hombres,” writes Mariana, “nacidos, n oya 
para obispos, sino para ser esclavos !”—vol. ii., p. 40. 
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“A few hours after this conversation, Don Fadrique entered 
Seville from Jumilla, It is said, that while outside the gates, a 
monk, perhaps secretly commissioned by Sarmiento, warned him, 
in mysterious language, that a great danger threatened him; the 
Master, however, either did not heed his words, or did not compre- 
hend their import. He passed quickly through the city, jand 
entered the Alcazar with a numerous company of knights of his 
order, and gentlemen of his house. He found the king playing at 
draughts with one of his courtiers. Don Pedro, who had long since 
become an adept in dissimulation, received Don Fadrique with an 
air of frankness, and, with a smile upon his countenance, presented 
him his hand to kiss: then, discontinuing his game, he asked Don 
Fadrique where he had last halted, and whether he was satisfied 
with his quarters in Seville. The Master replied, that he had just 
ridden a distance of five leagues, and, in his eagerness to pay his 
homage to the king, had not yet sought a place of residence. 
‘Well,’ said Don Pedro, who saw that Don Fadrique was attended 
by a numerous escort, ‘first seek out your lodgings, and then 
return to me.’ And, after having bade him farewell, he resumed 
his game. On quitting the king, Don Fadrique visited Maria de 
Padilla, who, with her daughters, occupied an apartment in the 
Alcazar. It was a kind of harem, fitted up after the Eastern 
fashion. He now dismissed his knights, and entered the apartment, 
accompanied only by Diego de Padilla, the Master of Calatrava, 
who, being unacquainted with the king’s plot, had come to meet 
him, by way of showing honour to his colleague. 

“The gentle and kind-hearted favourite received Don Fadrique 
with tears in her eyes, and betrayed so much sorrow on seeing him, 
that he was slightly surprised, although far from suspecting the 
cause of the extraordinary emotion his presence excited. She only, 
besides the Infante and Perez Sarmiento, was privy to the king’s 
intentions, and had vainly endeavoured to change them. After 
having embraced Maria’s children, whom he called his nieces, the 
Master of Santiago descended into the court-yard of the Alcazar, 
where he expected to find his people ; but the porters had received 
orders to oblige them to leave the court, and to close the gates. 
Imagining that this arrangement did not concern him, he called for 
his mule, upon which one of his cavalleros, named Suero Gutierrez, 
remarking an unusual stir throughout the castle, approached him ; 
‘My lord,’ he said, ‘the postern gate is open; leave the court. 
Once out of the Alcazar, you will find your mules.’ Whilst he was 
still urging him to depart, two knights of the palace came up, and 
informed Don Fadrique that the king had summoned him. He at 
once obeyed, and went towards the chamber of the king, who at 
that time occupied one of the buildings within the inclosure of the 
Alcazar, and which was called the palace of iron. At the entrance 
stood Pero Lopez de Padilla, chief of the ballesteros of the guard, 
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with four of his men. Don Fadrique, still accompanied by the 
Master of Calatrava, knocked at the door. One alone of its panels 
opened, and discovered the king, who immediately cried out, 
*Pero Lopez, arrest the Master!’ ‘Which of the two, Sire? de- 
manded the officer, hesitating between Don Fadrique and Don 
Diego de Padilla. ‘The Master of Santiago,’ returned the king, in 
a voice of thunder. Immediately Pero Lopez, seizing Don Fadrique 
by the arm, said, ‘ You are my prisoner.’ Don Fadrique, astounded, 
offered no resistance. Then the king cried out, ‘Ballesteros, slay 
the Master of Santiago!’ For one moment, surprise and respect 
for the red cross of Saint James rooted the men to the spot: then 
one of the cavalleros of the palace, advancing through the door, 
cried, ‘Traitors, what are you about? Did you not hear the king 
command you to kill the master?’ The ballesteros raised their 
maces, when Don Fadrique, vigorously throwing off the grasp of 
Pero Lopez, rushed into the court, and endeavoured to defend him- 
self; but the hilt of his sword, which he carried under the large 
cloak of his order, had got entangled in his belt, and he could not 
draw the blade. He ran up and down the court-yard, pursued by 
the ballesteros, avoiding their blows, but still unable to unsheath 
his sword. At last one of the king’s guards, named Nuno Fernan- 
dez, felled Don Fadrique to the ground with a blow of his mace, 
His three companions followed up their comrade’s advantage. The 
Master was lying stretched upon the ground, bathed in his blood, 
when Don Pedro descended into the court, seeking certain knights 
of Santiago, whom he had resolved should perish with their chief ; 
but, as has been seen, whilst Don Fadrique was visiting Maria de 
Padilla, the porters had cleared the court of all his attendants. 
None remained but the Master’s principal esquire, Sancho Ruiz de. 
Villegas, who, on perceiving the king, rushed into the chamber of 
Maria de Padilla, and seized hold of her eldest daughter, in order 
to make her his shield against the assassins. Don Pedro, who fol- 
lowed him, poniard in hand, snatched the child from him, and 
struck the first blow ; after which, one of his courtiers, a private 
enemy of Sancho de Villegas, finished him upon the spot. Leaving 
his mistress’s chamber inundated with blood, the king again des- 
cended into the court, and approached the Master, whom he found 
lying upon the earth, motionless, but still breathing. He drew his 
poniard, and gave it to an African slave, bidding him despatch the 
dying man. Then, having made sure of his vengeance, he passed 
into a hall, a few yards distant from his brother’s corpse, and sat 
down to dinner. 

“Don Pedro could eat undisturbed by the sight of his murdered 
enemy ; but his banquets were unlike those of Vitellius. He had, 
moreover, need of sustenance, for more than ordinary fatigue must 
be undergone this day. In a few minutes, he was on horseback on 
his way to the north. Nevertheless, he had time to send some of 
his ballesteros to despatch the principal partisans of Don Fadrique. 
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To Cordova, Salamanca, Mora, Toro, and Villajiro, repaired these 
messengers of death, punctually executing their terrible commis- 
sion, The hour of vengeance had arrived, and the inexorable Don 
Pedro was about to punish all the crimes which hitherto he had 
pretended to forgive. He had forgotten neither Alfonso Tenorio, 
who had drawn his sword in his presence at the Conferences at 
Toro; nor Lope de Bendana, that commander of Santiago, who 
had insulted him to his face at the gates of Segura. These were 
the more illustrious victims. ‘The others were obscure agents of 
Don Fadrique, or the Conde de Trastamara, the medium of their 
correspondence with the malcontents of the principal towns of 
Castile.” —vol. i. pp. 305—11. 


His chief confidant in this foul and treacherous scheme 
had been Don Juan, the Infante of Aragon, whose assist- 
ance he secured by the promise of the lordship of Biscay 
and Lara. No sooner, however, had Pedro accomplished 
his design, than his treacherous vengeance turned upon 
the wretched dupe and instrument of his duplicity. 


“A fortnight only had elapsed since Don Fadrique’s death, six 
days since the flight of Don Tello, and already Don Pedro, although 
without an army, was master of the whole of Biscay. On the 
morning after his arrival at Bilbao, he summoned the Infante, who 
at once proceeded to the palace, attended by two or three esquires, 
who were obliged by etiquette to wait at the door of the king’s 
chamber. The Infante wore no sword, but only a poniard in his 
girdle. A few courtiers surrounded him, and as if in sport, exam- 
ined his weapon and carried it away. All at once a chamberlain 
seized him by the arm, and at the same time a ballestero, named 
Juan Diente, one of those who had killed Don Fadrique, dealt him 
a heavy blow on the head from behind. Although stunned by the 
blow, Don Juan broke loose, and staggering forward approached 
Hinestrosa, who presented the point of his sword and called out to 
him not to advance. Then the mace-bearers redoubled their blows, 
felled him to the earth and despatched him. The square in front 
of the palace was crowded with people. A window is opened, and 
the dead body of the Infante thrown into the midst of the crowd, a 
voice crying out, ‘ Biscayans, behold him who pretended to be your 
lord.’ And the crowd thought that the king had done no more 
than justice, and that he knew how to defend the liberties of Bis- 
cay.’’—vol. i. pp. 315—16. 


From this date, (1355,) till his death in 1369, the history 
of his reign is made up of aseries of wars, foreign and 
domestic, so extensive in their ramification, and so com- 
plex in their causes, that it would carry us far beyond our 
limits to recount them at length. The war with Aragon, 
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which commenced in 1356, and, with some interruptions, 
chiefly the result of the interference of the Papal Legates, 
continued till the deposition of Pedro in 1366, was the 
foundation of them all. To this may be traced the war 
with Granada, in 1361, and still more directly the civil war 
headed by his illegitimate brother, Don Enrique,— the 
English expedition of 1367-8, under Edward the Black 
Prince, and the new invasion of Don Enrique, in 1369, which 
terminated in the death of Pedro and the establishment of 
his rival in his stead. M. Merimée’s account of these 
obscure and complicated events is singularly clear, orderly, 
and intelligible, and will well repay perusal. For us it will 
be enough briefly to state that, in 1363, Don Enrique, who in 
the former wars had acted but as a commander in the ser- 
vice of the king of Aragon, began formally to make pre- 
tensions to the throne of Castile; that, by a treaty signed 
March 31, 1363, he secured the assistance of the king of 
Aragon for that purpose ; and that, by his aid and that of 
the celebrated Free Company of Bertrand du Guesclin, 
and still more by the horror and detestation in which Pedro 
was held by all the influential nobles of Castile, his claim 
was universally admitted, Pedro was declared to have for- 
feited the throne, and compelled, in the summer of 1366, 
to throw himself upon the protection of Edward III., king 
of England, or rather of his chivalrous son, the Black 
rince, 

It is hard to analyse the motives by which this chivalrous 
prince was influenced in giving his support to such a cause 
as that of Pedro. It has often been ascribed to his high 
notions of knightly honour; to which a fallen and fugitive 
king, with three unprotected and weeping daughters at his 
side, could never appeal in vain. But it is more than pro- 
bable that jealousy of France had quite as much to do 
with this resolution, as a feeling of chivalry. Enrique had 
been a soldier in the pay of France; his usurpation had 
received the sanction and support of France; and the com- 
mander to whose arms he had been mainly indebted for 
success, Du Guesclin, was one of the most distinguished 
members of French chivalry. 

But whatever may have been this Prince’s motives, his 
arms proved successful in restoring Don Pedro. Enrique 
in his turn became a fugitive; and there can be little doubt 
that had Pedro yielded to the wise and merciful advice of 
his English ally, and learned a lesson of mercy and peace 
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from the misfortunes in which his past cruelties had 
involved both himself and his country, he might have re- 
mained in quiet possession of the throne. But the cruelty 
with which, despite the remonstrance of Edward, he treated 
those of his enemies who fell into his hands, and the obsti- 
nacy with which he persisted in the oppressive measures 
to which he owed his first unpopularity, no less than the bad 
faith which he,exhibited towards the Prince himself, had 
the effect of disgusting even him with the alliance, and of 
throwing Pedro once again upon his own resources. 


“ Notwithstanding Edward’s indignation on hearing of the mur- 
der of Lopez de Orozco, Don Pedro suffered it to be seen that his 
thirst for vengeance was not yet appeased. On the morning suc- 
ceeding the battle the prisoners were led by in review. Nearly all 
had surrendered to English or Gascon knights, and were conse- 
quently safe under the protection of chivalric honour. Don Pedro, 
however, required that the Castilians should be placed in his hands, 
offering to pay their ransoms at any price which might be agreed 
upon, and requesting the prince to be his guarantee to the knights 
to whom these prisoners belonged. ‘I will speak to them,’ said he 
with a ferocious smile, ‘and will induce them to remain in my 
service. Otherwise, should they escape or pay their ransom, [ 
shall find them still the bitterest of my enemies.’—‘ Let’ not your 
majesty be displeased,’ replied the prince in a severe tone, ‘ but 
you have no right to make this demand. These nobles, knights, or 
men-at-arms in my service fought for honour, and their prisoners 
are at their disposal. For all the gold in the world, my knights 
would not deliver them up to you, knowing well that your only 
motive for asking for.these unfortunate men is, that you may put 
them to death. As for those knights, your vassals, against whom 
sentence of treason has been pronounced before this battle, I con- 
sent that they be given up to you.’—‘ If this be your determination,’ 
cried Don Pedro, ‘I hold my kingdom more lost to me than it was 
yesterday. If you let these men live, you have done nothing for 
me. Your alliance has been useless, and it is in vain that I have 
expended my treasure in paying your men-at-arms !’—‘ Sir cousin,’ 
returned Edward, ‘there are other means for recovering your king- 
dom than those by which you have thought to preserve Castile, and 
by which in fact you have lost it. Take my advice, renounce your 
past severity, and endeavour to win the love of the knights and 
commons of your realm. If you return to your former courses, you 
will again peril your crown, and will be reduced to such a position 
that neither my gracious liege, the King of England, nor myself, 
will be able to assist you, should we even have the will.’ 

“ During this altercation, the majority of the Castilian prisoners 
expressed their repentance, and entreated Don Pedro to pardon 
them. The king, declaring that he granted them his forgiveness 
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out of respect for the Prince of Wales, consented to receive their 
oaths of fidelity for the future. He even embraced his brother, 
Don Sancho, and promised to forget his past conduct. Gomez 
Carrillo and Sancho-Sanchez Moscoso, Grand Commander of San- 
tiago, were, however, excepted from the amnesty, as having been 
declared traitors by public sentence passed upon them before the 
Revolution. They were delivered up to the king, who had them 
forthwith beheaded in front of his tent. Garci Jufre Tenorio, son 
of Admiral Don Alfonso Jufre, was likewise put to death a few days 
after, for the same reason. After these executions the two princes 
separated, each dissatisfied with the other.”—vol. ii. pp. 278—281. 


Pedro’s old enemies, foreign and domestic, raised their 
heads once more. The kings of France and Aragon, his 
brothers, the partisans of Albuquerque, the avengers of 
Blanche of Bourbon, and the whole body of Ricos Hombres, 
formed a fresh alliance against him. At the head of a 
small army, chiefly raised among the soldiers of the Free 
Company, Enrique once more entered Castile in 1368, 


“On touching the right bank of the Ebro, Don Enrique asked if 
he were in Castile. The reply was, that he had just entered his 
kingdom. He immediately dismounted, threw himself on his knees, 
traced the figure of a cross upon the sand, and kissed it. ‘By this 
cross,’ he exclaimed, ‘the sign of our redemption, I swear that, 
whatever dangers or misfortunes may befal me, I will never again 
leave Castile alive. In Castile I will await death, or such fortune 
as Heaven may have in store forme!’ Then, rising from his knees, 
he knighted several hidalgos and esquires, as though it were the 
morning of a battle, among others, the Bastard of Bearn, whom he 
afterwards created Conde de Medina Celi.” —vol. ii. p. 311. 


His partisans increased in number as he advanced, and 
each accession to his ranks drew in its train a far more 
than proportionate defection from that of his rival; till at 
length Pedro was driven, with the small remnant of his 
followers, to shut himself up in the strong fortress of Mon- 
tiel, which was speedily surrounded and invested by the 
victorious troops of Don Enrique. Seeing the utter hope- 
lessness of open resistance, Pedro endeavoured, by corrupt- 
ing the most distinguished commander of the leaguering 
army, the celebrated Du Guesclin, to purchase the oppor- 
tunity of escape. Du Guesclin, however, was proof against 
all his offers, though they included the heritage of six 
important towns of Castile, and 200,000 Castilian gold 
doubloons. After a deliberation with his companions in 
arms as to the course which, consistently with the laws of 
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chivalry, it was his duty to take in the circumstances, he 
communicated to Don Enrique the design of escape pro- 
jected by his enemy. He went farther. After much hesi- 
tation, he consented, in obedience to the strong represen- 
tation of his knights, and the solicitations of Enrique, to 
feign compliance with Pedro’s proposal, and thus entice 
him into the power of his rival. 


“On the night of the 23rd of March, 1369, ten days after the 
battle of Montiel, Don Pedro, accompanied by Men Rodriguez, Don 
Fernando de Castro, and some other knights, secretly left the for- 
tress, and repaired to the quarters of the French Adventurers, 
They had all bound cloth round the shoes of their horses to prevent 
the noise of hoofs being heard, and then leading them by the bridle, 
descended the eminence on which the castle stood. The king had 
exchanged his usual dress for a light coat of mail, and had thrown 
a large cloak over him. The sentinels had received their instruc- 
tions beforehand, and allowed him to pass the line of circumvalla- 
tion, a kind of wall constructed with loose stones, which had been 
hastily erected around Montiel ; they then led him to Du Guesclin, 
who, surrounded by his captains, was waiting for him on the other 
side of the wall. ‘To horse, Messire Bertrand,’ said the king, 
accosting him in a low voice, ‘it is time to set out.” No answer 
was returned. This silence, and the evident embarrassment of 
the French, seemed an evil augury to Don Pedro. He. made an 
attempt to vault into his saddle, but a man-at-arms was already 
holding his horse’s bridle. He was surrounded. He was desired 
to wait in a neighbouring tent. Resistance was impossible, he 
followed his guides. 

“A few minutes of mortal silence ensued, Suddenly, from amidst 
the circle formed around the king, there appeared a man armed at 
all points, his vizor up ; it was Don Enrique, The circle respect- 
fully make way for him, He stands before his brother face to face. 
They had not. seen each other for fifteen years. Don Enrique 
gazed searchingly at the cavalleros from Montiel, his eyes wander- 
ing from one to another. ‘Where, then, is this bastard,’ he said, 
‘this Jew, who calls himself King of Castile? A French esquire 
points to Don Pedro. ‘There,’ he said, ‘stands your enemy.’ 
Don Enrique, still uncertain, regarded him fixedly. ‘Yes, it is I,’ 
exclaimed Don Pedro, ‘I, the King of Castile. All the world knows 
that I am the legitimate son of good King Alfonso. Thou art the 
bastard !’ Immediately Don Enrique, rejoiced at having provoked 
this insult, draws his dagger and strikes him lightly on the face. 
The brothers were too near each other in the narrow circle formed 
by the Knights Companions to draw their long swords. They seize 
each other by the waist, and struggle furiously for some time with- 
out any one attempting to separate them. Those around even 
draw back to give them room. Without loosing hold, they both 
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fall on a camp bed in acorner of the tent; but Don Pedro, who 
was not only taller but stronger than his brother, held Don Enrique 
under him. He was seeking for a weapon to pierce him through, 
when an Aragonese cavallero, the Vizconde de Rocaberti, seizing 
Don Pedro by the foot, threw him on one side, so that Don Enrique, 
who was still clinging to his brother, found himself uppermost. He 
picked up his poniard, and raising the king’s coat of mail, plunged 
it again and again into his side. The arms of Don Pedro cease to 
clasp his enemy, and Don Enrique disengaging himself, several of 
his followers despatch the dying man. Amongst the knights who 
accompanied Don Pedro, two only, a Castilian and an Englishman, 
endeavoured to defend him. They were cut to pieces. The others 
surrendered without offering resistance, and were humanely treated 
by the French captains. Don Enrique had his brother’s head cut 
off, and seut to Seville,”—vol. ii. pp. 350—3. 


Such, at the early age of thirty-five, was the end of this 
wicked and unhappy Prince. It led to the successful 
establishment of his brother under the name of Enrique 
II. ; and, in about twenty years afterwards, the rival lines 
were united by the marriage of their descendants in the 
second generation, Enrique III. and Donna Catalina. 

The brief outline which alone our limits have permitted, 
will give but an imperfect idea of the history of this ill- 
starred reign. ‘To fill up its details would be to enumerate 
a series of cruelties, oppressions, rapines, frauds, and mur- 
ders. There is no crime of violence, of treachery, or of 
blood, which the unanimous voice of the historians of the 
time has not charged upon the memory of Pedro. There 
is no tie of kindred which he is not accused of violating. 
The fate of his young and beautiful queen Blanche, would 
in itself involve infamy enough to blacken even a memory 
in every other respect beyond reproach. Deserted, almost 
on the very day of her nuptials, not for one, but for a whole 
harem of worthless favourites, consigned to a rigorous and 
cruel imprisonment, in which she pined for ten long years, 
she was at length carried off in the castle of Jerez, the 
last scene of her two years’ captivity, by poison, admin- 
istered, beyond the possibility of doubt, by order of her 
cruel husband. 

We may take this charge against Pedro as an example 
of the spirit in which M. Merimée deals with his history. 
After relating very circumstantially the manner of the ill- 
fated queen’s death, as recorded by Ayala, he proceeds to 
suggest along series of improbabilities, which, he contends, 
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should move us to discredit the imputation altogether; and 
concludes by declaring that he “‘ cannot help imagining, that 
in this instance Ayala became the echo of a mere popular 
rumour, and too readily accredited a crime which he was 
at most unable to prove.”’ (II. 84.) 

Now let us see the evidence on either side in this impor- 
tant case, in order that we may test M. Merimée’s general 
impartiality in those exculpatory conjectures with which 
his history of Pedro is filled. 

On the one hand, he himself admits that ‘‘all modern 
authors agree with contemporary chroniclers in imputing 
her death to Don Pedro.”’ (II. 79.) Ayala’s statement is 
most express and unhesitating. (p. 328.) It is found in 
both the forms of his chronicle, the Vulgar, as well as the 
Abreviada. It is also stated in the “‘ Romances del Rey 
Pedro,” appendix vii. It is repeated by Zurita and Ma- 
riana, not to speak of the more modern historians, and 
without the slightest expression of doubt. And M. Meri- 
mée confesses that “‘no contemporaneous authority can be 
adduced against it.”’ (p. 80.) Such is the case against 
Don Pedro, as regards extrinsic evidence; and we need 
not add that it is rendered intrinsically most probable, by 
the long series of barbarity, insult, and cruelty, to which, for 
ten years, she had been subjected by her infamous husband. 

On the other hand, the only authorities* adduced by M. 
Merimée are 

(1) Roderic Sanchez de Arevalo, bishop of Palencia. 
Now, even though this writer had not lived, as he did, 
nearly a century after the event, his testimony is scarcely 
more favourable to Pedro than that of Ayala, for he attri- 
butes the queen’s death to the grief occasioned by her 
husband’s cruelty and neglect: 

(2) Polydore Virgil. It is fair to state, that he is only 
cited as “* inclining to the same opinion.”’ But even if he 
were explicit in his exculpation of Pedro, no historian of 
character would for a moment rely upon his authority ¢ in 
any disputed point of the history of the 14th century : 





* These authorities are cited in a note; and it is not easy to say, 
whether it is by M. Merimée or his translator, who, in other in- 
stances, has added many valuable annotations. 


t We need hardly remind the reader of the epigram 


“ Virgilii duo sunt ; alter Maro, tu, Polydore, 
Alter ; tu mendax ; ille poeta fuit.” 
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(3) The Jesuit Mariana, who is represented as saying 
that ‘‘the uncertainty which prevailed as to the place 
where Queen Blanche terminated her existence, renders 
the cause of her death equally a matter of doubt.”” Now 
we must say that this assertion took us more completely by 
surprise than any other part of the case which is made for 
Don Pedro. M. Merimée gives no reference to Mariana for 
the passage here quoted; but we cannot hesitate to say, that 
Mariana never could have expressed such an opinion. In 
that portion of his history in which he refers to the fate of 
this unhappy queen, he is as express in laying her death at 
her husband’s door, as it is possible for historian to be. 
We shall translate the passage.* 


“Tho sufferings and misfortunes of Queen Blanche moved the 
compassion of many of the nobles of Castile, and induced them to 
commence negociations for an armed alliance in her defence. They 
were not successful in concealing their design from the king; and 
its discovery only drew greater hatred upon the Queen, as if she 
had been the cause of all these wars and contests. He imagined 
that, if she were out of the way, he would be relieved from this 
anxiety ; and he had her put to death by poison, administered at his 
order, by a physician of Medina Sidonia, in the strong fortress of 
which he had kept her in so close captivity, that no one was per- 
mitted to visit or to speak to her, O abominable madness! O 
inhuman, atrocious, and savage deed! To murder his own wife, 
but twenty-five years old, beautiful, distinguished by her virtues, 
prudence, piety, blameless morals, and descent from the powerful 
house of France! Never, within the memory of man, has there been 
in Spain, a woman so justly entitled to esteem and pity as this 
poor, unhappy, wretched queen. We have examples of women put 
to death or discarded by their husbands, but always for some crime 
or infidelity ; and at all events, they had enjoyed, at some period 
of, their lives, some share of contentment or pleasure, to the 
memory of which they might look back for consolation under their 
sorrow. But in Donna Blanca, on the one hand, there never was 
observed an act which did not merit esteem and love; and on the 
other, she never enjoyed one happy day ;—all were for her sad and 
mournful. Her marriage was, as it were, a living burial. Then she 
was thrown into confinement, neglected, and in every way dishon- 
oured; nor did she know aught but calamity, misfortune, and 
wretchedness. Her ladies and attendants were taken from her. 
Her rival was all-powerful; and who could venture in such circum- 
stances to show her favour? Every human assistance and relief 





* Historia General de Espana, compuesta por el Padre Don Juan 
de Mariana, b. xvii. cap. 4, vol. ii, p. 58. (Madrid Edition.) 
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was denied her. But for thee, thou cruel king, or to speak more 
fitly, thou inhuman and savage beast, the anger of God awaits 
thee! For this innocent blood signal vengeance shall be exacted !” 
—Mariana, ii. 58. 


The authority of Mariana, therefore, is clearly against 
M. Merimée, and these three writers are the only ones to 
whom he appeals. 

For the rest, the only intrinsic reasons which he alleges 
consist simply in the absence of any assignable motive for 
the act ;—as if it were necessary, in a husband, whom all 
his previous conduct to his wife, even as it is detailed by M. 

erimée, proves to have been a monster of heartlessness 
and cruelty, to seek for motives by which to explain what, 
after all, was but the natural termination of the whole course 
which he had pursued towards her. Or as if, were it even 
necessary to assign a motive, there would not be enough, 
and more than enough, in that assigned by Mariana—the 
hope of freeing himself from the continual anxiety and appre- 
hension of revolt, to which the sympathy created by her pre- 
sence in Spain had for years condemned him. 

We must say that it has seldom been our lot to meet a 
more thoroughly gratuitous and unsustained hypothesis. 

In addition to the murder of his wife, the popular belief 
of his own time imputed to Pedro the still more heinous 
crime of matricide. There may be better grounds for dis- 
believing this odious charge, but it is at least an evidence 
of the estimate formed by his contemporaries of one in 
whom it was regarded as perfectly probable. * 

But whatever may be the truth of this latter accusation, 
not even M. Merimée has ventured to breathe a doubt as to 
the justice of a charge almost equally detestable,—the 
murder of his aunt, Donna Leonor of Aragon, sister of his 
father, king Alfonso. At the same time, and by the same 
cruel hands, perished his sister-in-law, Donna Juana de 
Lara, wife of his brother Don Zello, and her sister, Donna 
Isabel, wife of that Don Juan de Aragon, whose murder 
has been already recorded. In truth, Pedro’s cruelty was 
restrained by no consideration of age or sex. We have 
seen the barbarous eagerness with which, even at the com- 
mencement of his reign, he pursued the infant heir of Don 
Juan Nunez to the death, as a hunter pursues his prey. 
The same relentless barbarity he displayed at a maturer 





* See Historia de Espana, xvi. 4, vol, ii., p. 58. 
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age towards the youngest of his own brothers, Don Juan and 
Don Pedro, although they had not been guilty of any 
attempt against his authority, and had for many years 
been kept close prisoners in the castle of Carmona, secured 
against the possibility of machinating against him. Both 
were slain at the king’s command, by a ballestero of the 
royal guard. In many cases he was himself the minister 
of his own vengeance. He slew with his own hand Inigo 
Lopez de Orasco, although he was a prisoner in the hands 
of a Gascon knight, who had taken him in the battle of 
Najera, and used every effort to save him from the king’s 
savage attack. He struck the first blow at Sancho Ruiz 
de Villegas, although the doomed victim held out the 
king’s own daughter as a shield against his dagger.. He 
did not hesitate even to profane the sacred rights of hospi- 
tality for the purpose of drawing his enemies more securely 
into his power. There are few examples of duplicity which 
can equal the murder of Don Alvarez Osorio. 


‘* Having neither the means nor the leisure necessary for a siege, 
the king abandoned his purpose for a time, and for the present 
thought only of securing his accomplice, Alvarez Osorio. He had 
now recourse to stratagem, for he was aware that the culprit was 
on his guard, His first care was to re-assure him, and to lead him 
to imagine that he was completely satisfied with the excuses with 
which Osorio had accounted for his apparent defection. He feigned 
to be his dupe, and promised to appoint him Adelantado of Leon, 
in the place of Pero Nunez, whom he had cashiered. 

“Such was the fickleness and cupidity of these Ricos Hombres, 
that Osorio did not hesitate to accept of spoils torn from his accom- 
plice ; he kissed the king’s hand and accompanied him into Castile. 
Don Pedro was now so perfect a master of his countenance, that 
he could deceive even his most intimate friends, No one doubted 
but that Osorio was restored to favour, and the whole court began 
to treat him as one of themselves. Diego de Padilla, notwith- 
standing his intimacy with the king, was no better informed as to 
the royal intentions, and he seems to have owed his happy igno- 
rance to the opinion his frank and loyal character had inspired. 
He invited the new Adelantado to dinner during a halt made by 
the royal troops, a few leagues from Valladolid, whither they were 
bound. In the midst of the repast there arrived two ballesteros, 
Juan Diente and Garci Diaz, the usual ministers of the king’s 
revenge ; they enter, and in the presence of Padilla, who is seized 
with fear and horror, they assassinate Osorio, and cut off his head. 
This murder was quickly followed by other executions no less san- 
guinary. During his rapid march, Don Pedro arrested all those 
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whom he had convicted or suspected of holding intelligence with 
the Conde de Trastamara. He kept them for some time in his train, 
and then had them beheaded. Among his victims may be remarked 
an ecclesiastic, the Archdeacon Diego de Maldonado, who was 
accused of having received a letter from Don Enrique.’’—vol. ii., 
pp. 11, 12. 


Almost equally revolting are the following. 


“ Slow in maturing his plans of vengeance, he did not withdraw 
his favour from his victims until he could strike the final blow. 
Besides, Fernandez was at Molina, on the Aragonese frontier, and 
surrounded by his immediate vassals, might easily have set his 
anger at defiance ; it was, therefore, necessary, first of all, to entice 
him from his fortress. The king wrote to him, commanding him 
to repair to Sadava, in order to confer with the Cardinal de Bou- 
logne, and recommended him on his way to take counsel of the 
Masters of the military orders, who would give him valuable informa- 
tion concerning the negociations he was about to direct. 

“‘Gutier Fernandez, suspecting nothing, set out for Alfaro, the 
place appointed for the meeting with the Masters. Already had he 
been preceded there by Martin Lopez, the successor of Juan de 
Hinestrosa in the office of chamberlain, who, under promise of 
secrecy, came to acquaint Don Garci Alvarez, the Master of San- 
tiago, with the king’s pleasure. On arriving at Alfaro, Fernandez 
found the troops under arms. He was told that the Masters of 
Santiago and Alcantara, who had just arrived from a neighbouring 
cantonment, were about to review their cavalleros, and he was 
requested to take part in the military exercises which were usual 
on such occasions. When the review was concluded, the two 
Masters conducted him with due honour to his lodging, accom- 
panied by a large number of their knights and men-at-arms. Then, 
the doors being closed and guarded by soldiers, Martin Lopez sig- 
nified to him that be must prepare to die. ‘What have I done,’ 
cried Fernandez, ‘to merit death?’ All were silent. The king had 
communicated his suspicions to no one, and he never deigned to 
explain his orders. Martin Lopez next summoned the prisoner to 
deliver up all his castles: he consented to this without hesitation. 
Then he enquired whether he would be permitted to write to his 
lord. This favour was accorded him, and a notary having been 
sent for, he dictated the following letter :— 

«Sire, I, Gutier Fernandez de Toledo, salute you, and take 
leave of you, being about to appear before another Lord, mightier 
than you are. Sire, your highness is not ignorant that my mother, 
my brothers, and myself, have, since the hour of your birth, been 
members of your household ; and I need not call to your recollec- 
tion the insults we endured, or the dangers we incurred in your 
service, at the time when Dona Leonor de Guzman had sole power 
in this kingdom, Sire, I ever served you loyally. I believe that it 
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is because I havo spoken too freely of things important to your 
interests, that you now condemn me to death. Let your pleasure 
be accomplished, and may God pardon you, for I have not deserved 
my fate. And now, Sire, I tell you in this solemn moment, and it 
will be my last word of counsel, that if you do not replace your 
sword in the scabbard, and cease to strike off heads like mine, you 
will lose your kingdom and peril your life. Bethink you well, for 
it is a loyal subject who thus adjures you in the hour when the 
truth alone ought to be spoken.’ 

* After having affixed his seal to this touching letter, Fernandez 
bared his throat to the executioner, who beheaded him in a chamber 
of the house where he had been arrested. A ballestero of the 
guard, immediately mounting his horse, hastened to Seville, to lay 
the head of Fernandez at the king’s feet. 

“Whilst Gutier Fernandez was expiating his crime, or his impru- 
dence, at Alfaro, Don Pedro was issuing orders in Andalucia for 
another murder, dictated by suspicions still more vague, and 
effected with no less art and dissimulation. Gomez Carrillo, the 
governor of some fortresses recently taken from the Aragonese, was 
accused by his enemies of maintaining a disloyal correspondence 
with the Conde de Trastamara. Indignant at such reports, and 
eager to confound his accusers, he immediately repaired to Seville, 
and boldly presenting himself before the king, demanded a hearing. 
He confessed that he had, during the suspension of arms, seen 
some of his relatives who had emigrated into Aragon, but he 
solemnly denied that in these conferences he had made or received 
any proposal contrary to the interests of his master. The king 
welcomed him, appeared to listen to him favourably, and assured 
him that he still possessed his sovereign’s confidence. Don Pedro 
added, that, in order to silence calumny, and to avoid communica- 
tions which might be ill interpreted, he intended to remove him 
from the Aragonese frontier, and to intrust to him the command 
of Algeziras. This was, at that time, one of the most important 
places in the kingdom. Carrillo, imagining the appointment to be 
a mark of special favour, accepted the command with gratitude, 
and immediately went on board one of the king’s gallies, in order 
to take possession of his new charge ; but scarcely had he entered 
the mouth of the Guadalquivir, than the captain of the galley had 
him beheaded. At the same time, his wife and sons were arrested 
at the other extremity of Castile, by Martin Lopez.”— vol. ii., pp. 
27-30. 

Even the laws of chivalry themselves, sacred as they 
were then regarded, were treacherously made a cover for 
Pedro’s vengeance. 

“Shortly after the death of Gutier Fernandez, the king, whilst 


at Seville, presided at a combat between four hidalgos. The chal- 
lengers were two Leonese esquires, Lope Nunez de Carvalledo, and 
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Martin de Losada. They accused two brothers, Arias and Vasco 
de Baamonte, Galician esquires, of treason. It was said that this 
challenge had been given at the king’s instigation, and that the 
sole crime of the accused was their distant relationship to Gutier 
Fernandez. On the four champions having entered the lists, 
accompanied by the king’s chamberlain, Martin Lopez, who per- 
formed the functions of marshal of the field, Lope Nunez was seen 
to leap from his horse and run to and fro over the arena, as though 
in search of something. According to the laws of duelling, the 
combatants might make use of all the advantages which were 
offered to them upon the ground ; for example, they might pick up 
stones, if they found any, and hurl them at the enemy. Bya 
judaical interpretation of this regulation, arms which might be 
accidentally found on the arena of the fight might be added to 
those which the combatants brought with them into the lists, But 
ordinarily the parties met in a sanded enclosure, which was care- 
fully inspected beforehand by the judge who presided over the 
combat, and it was his duty to see that the two combatants should 
enjoy equal advantages. It was, besides, the marshal’s office to 
prevent any one of the spectators from aiding the champions, and 
he therefore entered the arena with them. This time the marshal’s 
partiality was evident. Martin Lopez, who alone appeared to 
understand the movements of Lope Nunez, which as yet were per- 
fectly inexplicable to the others, caracoled about the lists, and 
every time that he passed a certain spot, struck the earth with a 
long reed which he held in his hand. The action did not escape 
the notice of Lope Nunez. Sweeping the sand with his hands, he 
drew forth four darts, evidently buried therein purposely, and 
hurled them at the horse of Arias Baamonte. The wounded animal, 
maddened by pain, sprung with his master beyond the barriers. To 
quit the lists, though only by accident, was considered as a defeat, 
and the alguazils immediately seizing Arias, delivered him to the 
executioner, as being by the judgment of God declared a traitor. 
He was put to death on the spot. Vasco Baamonte, however, 
remained in the lists and defended himself valiantly against his two 
adversaries, who attacked him, the one on horseback the other on 
foot. Advancing towards the platform where the king sat, he cried 
out, ‘Sire, is this your justice? The king returned no answer. 
Then Vasco, raising his voice, exclaimed, ‘ Cavalleros of Castile and 
Leon, do you not blush at this day’s proceedings, carried on under 
the very eyes of our lord the king? What! in a field over which 
he himself presides are there to be arms concealed, in order to slay 
those that come hither to defend their honour and their life 2?’ 
Then, continuing to fight, as though in sheer despair, he so 
gallantly withstood his two assailants, that the king, admiring his 
valour, and ashamed, though a little too late, of the part he was 
acting, commanded the champions to be separated, and declared all 
three to be honourable and true knights.”—vol. ii., pp. 56-59. 
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M. Merimée, as usual, thinks it “‘ by no means certain 
that the king wasa party to this treachery ;” but it will 
give some idea of the recklessness of his partiality, that he, 
in the same breath, acknowledges (p. 59) the authority 
of Ayala and the “public opinion”’ of the time to be deci- 
dedly against him. 

e shall only add that, to a dispassionate student of the 
history of his reign, there can hardly be any form of revenge 
which could appear improbable in one who had set every 
law at defiance when it stood in the way of the accom- 
plishment of his bloody purpose, and who destroyed his 
victims, without hesitation and without remorse, no matter 
by what ties of blood, what privileges of rank, or what 
sacredness of character, they might appear to be protected. 
Kindred and strangers alike suffered by his hand. There 
was no rank in the state from which his victims were not 
culled ; no order in the Church which did not fall in its 
turn under his vengeance ;—from the Archbishop of Toledo, 
down to the visionary priest whom he burned alive in his 
camp, for the sole crime of predicting to him, alone and in 

rivate, that, unless he changed his conduct, he would fall 
the hands of his brother Don Enrique—a fate which 
afterwards too surely befel him. Many of the victims of his 
cruelty, it is true, had merited chastisement by their dis- 
loyalty and treason; but that disloyalty was, for the most 
part, the consequence of his own crimes; and in the pun- 
ishment even of the most guilty, as contemporary history 
has handed it down to us, there are evidences of a cruel 
and treacherous disposition which it is impossible to over- 
look, and which fully bear out the judgment which that 
history, and the popular voice which it represents, had pro- 
nounced, even during his own lifetime. 

At all events, if the memory of Peter the Cruel is ever 
to be set right, it must be upon principles very different 
from the arbitrary conjectures, and flimsy probabilities, 
which form the staple of M. Merimée’s vindication, 
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Art. Il.—Recherches Historiques et Critiques sur le véritable auteur du 
livre de U Imitation de Jesus-Christ ; examen des droits de Thomas 
a Kempis, de Gersen et de Gerson, avec une réponse aux der- 
niers adversaires de Thomas a Kempis. MM. Napione, Cancel- 
lieri, de Gregory, Weigl, Geuce, Daunou, Onésime Leroy, et 
Thomassy; suivi de documents inedits. Par J. B. Matov, 
Chanoine honoraire de la Cathedrale de Bruges, Professeur de 
Theologie, &c. &c. Louvain, 1849. 


HE majority of the Catholic world is nearly of opinion 
that the question of the Authorship of the Imitation of 
Christ has been long since practically decided. Very 
many are not even aware that the claims of Thomas a 
Kempis have ever been called in question. And yet how 
numerous and excited have been the discussions to which 
they have given rise, and how much of pen, ink, and 
paper, and yet more precious time and labour, have been 
wasted in the protracted controversy. There has been 
scarcely ever any question of authorship so long and so 
zealously debated, not even excepting the world-famed 
dispute to which it bears a strong resemblance, concerning 
the origin of the Iliad, and the personality of the blind bard 
of Ionia. 

And it is a strange destiny of human genius in its high- 
est development, that it should thus work unnoticed and 
unknown: and that the origin and very ownership of some 
of its highest productions should be enveloped in a cloud of 
mystery so dark as to bid defiance to man’s most earnest 
and persevering researches. It is also an impressive lesson 
to that busy and bustling ambition that is ever thrusting 
itself forward on the notice of the public, to solicit for its 
wretched mediocrity an applause which it does not deserve. 
It would seem as if one of the ordinary qualities of Genius, 
at least in its highest degree, is an utter unconsciousness 
of its power. As it exerts itself less than others, so is it 
led to suppose that its exertions are not more remarkable 
than those of others, and thus the habitual tendency of its 
character becomes one of natural humility. Unless when 
disordered by unworthy interests, or influenced by mean 
passions, or excited to a feverish condition by vanity or 
worldly applause, true genius will ever be disposed to 
think lowly and humbly of its works. If this be the natu- 
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ral tendency of Genius, how much more so will it be its 
tendency when directed and consecrated by Religion? 
We may rest assured that such will ever love to be un- 
known and thought little of, and that, like the author of the 
Imitation, whoever he was, after bringing its garland of 
sweet flowers for the mystic adornment of the Sanctuary, 
it will give itself very little trouble about worldly applause, 
contented that the gift should give out the odour of its 
sweetness for many an after age, and to many a race of 
men to whom its author and its origin were to be alike 
unknown. 

That such was the author of the Imitation is evident 
from the book itself; and it is quite certain that the object 
of his desires has in some measure been granted. Even 
taking it for granted that Thomas a Kempis was the 
author, how little beyond that fact is distinctly ascertained, 
except the order and monastery to which he belonged; and 
assuming it for certain also that he has been long since 
admitted to the enjoyment of his heavenly crown, with 
what pity and compassion must he not, from his immortal 
dwelling-place, have looked down on the unprofitable 
labours and often bitter acrimony with which his claims 
were respectively advocated and impugned. 

If the question were simply one of mere authorship, and 
that its merits were canvassed on literary grounds alone, 
it would have been long since either definitely decided or 
utterly abandoned. But, unfortunately, the honour of two 
important religious orders became involved in the begin- 
ning, and were believed to be concerned in the controversy ; 
and while the ardour of the rival advocates was thus sti- 
mulated to exertion, it also unfortunately occurred that the 
inquiry was prosecuted with too much of personal acri- 
mony. In order that the state of the question, as it at 
present exists, may be distinctly understood, it will be 
necessary for us to place before our readers some of the 
circumstances with which they are already acquainted, and 
give an outline of the controversy from the beginning. 

Thomas a Kempis, the reputed author of the Imitation 
of Christ, was born in 1379, at Kempen, a small village in 
the diocese of Cologne. From this village he derives his 
name, Having made his studies at Deventer, he was 
received into the monastery of Canons Regular of Saint 
Augustine, called the monastery of Saint Agnes, near 
Zwoll, of which his brother was prior. He received the 
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Holy Order of priesthood in 1413, and is said to have com- 
posed the Imitation in the following year. In 1425 he was 
elected Sub-prior of his convent, and died there at the 
great age of ninety-two, in the year 1471. ‘lhese dates 
should be borne in mind, as they may be occasionally 
referred to in the following observations. Little is known 
of him except that he attained to great perfection in the 
religious life, and composed several spiritual works, the 
authenticity of which has never been called in question. 
He was also well skilled in calligraphy ; and some books 
beautifully written are still extant in his handwriting, one 
of them a copy of the Imitation. 

From the time of a Kempis to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, he was generally reputed the author. 
The first doubt was faintly whispered, rather than loudly 
expressed, in a Spanish work on the Administration of the 
Sacrament of Penance, ascribed to Manriquez, but most 
probably written by an Irish Jesuit of the name of Bates, 
or Beatty. In this book, published at Milan in the year 
1604, it was remarked that in the Conferences attributed 
to Saint Bonaventure are found several quotations from 
the Imitation of Christ. If this fact was certain, the claim 
of Thomas was at an end, because Bonaventure died in 
1273, more than a century before the year of his birth. It 
was subsequently discovered that these Conferences were 
the work of a writer much later than Bonaventure; but 
before the discovery was made, the objection had much 
weight, and exactly at the time that it occupied the minds 
of literary men. Father Rossignoli, a Jesuit, found in the 
library of his convent at Arona, near Milan, an old copy of 
the Imitation, with this title: Incipiunt capitula primi 
libri abbatis Johannis Gesen, de Imitatione Christi et 
contemptu omnium vanitatum mundi; and at the end, 
Explicit liber quartus et ultimus abbatis Johannis Ger- 
sen de sacramento altaris. This house formerly belonged 
to the Benedictines, and this volume was believed to be a 
relic of the ancient monastery. Exulting in his discovery, 
he communicated it to his friends in Rome, Possevinus 
and Bellarmine. Neither of these had much experience in 
old books, and instead of submitting it to critical exami- 
nation, they lent it the weight of their names and autho- 
rity. It has been since maintained that it never formed 
part of the library of the Benedictines; that Father Mag- 
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gioli procured it at Genoa, and that it was among his 
books when he entered the order of the Jesuits in 1579, 
long after the Benedictine monastery had ceased to have 
an existence. 

When the news of the new discovery reached the Low 
Countries, Father Rosweyde of Antwerp wrote to his 
brethren in Italy to be cautious in the use they made of 
the manuscript of Arona; and gave it as his opinion that 
the claims of a Kempis were not to be disturbed. Unfor- 
tunately, before his letter reached Rome, the manuscript 
had fallen into other hands. Dom. Constantine Cajetan, 
a Benedictine of Monte Cassino, had been for some time 
engaged in collecting memoirs, and compiling a list of all 
the great men that at any period could be claimed as 
belonging to the Benedictine family. In tho accomplish- 
ment of this object he was not very rigid in the conditions 
which he required in the individual whom he claimed as 
his own. Gregory the Great was a Benedictine of course, 
according to him, and so was Saint Thomas of Aquin, 
because he spent some years of his boyhood at Monte Cas- 
sino; but who could dream that by any ingenuity he would 
be able to establish a right of property in Ignatius of 
Loyola? Yet even him he enrolled among his brethren, 
and attributed the Spiritual Exercises to the lessons he 
received from Cisneros, a Spanish Benedictine. Many 
and amusing are the anecdotes related of his indiscreet 
and over-anxious zeal; and even the grave Baronius 
interrupts the stately course of his narration, to make him 
the object of his censure. It may be easily conjectured 
with what joy Dom. Cajetan received the intelligence of 
the discovery of Arona, and thought he could place the 
author of the Imitation in the list of his illustrious breth- 
ren. His critical discernment, never very acute, was com- 
pletely dazzled by the brilliancy of the renown which the 
discovery of the real author would secure for the order of 
Saint Benedict. Without a moment’s hesitation, or an 
hour’s delay, he’ got the MS. into his hands, and with all 
possible speed it issued from the Roman press, with this 
title: “‘ Venerabilis viri Joannis Gessen, abbatis ordinis 
Sti. Benedicti, de Imitatione. Libri quatuor.’’ “ The 
Venerable John Gessen, of the order of Saint Benedict, on 
the Imitation. Four books.’’ The original manuscript 
bore simply the name of John Gessen. No one knew who 
he was, or what was his profession. His country and cha- 
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racter were alike unknown; but Cajetan was not to be 
turned from his course by such omissions. He first 
dubbed him “ venerable ;’’ next he made him a Benedic- 
tine, of which there was not a word in the MS.; and to 
complete the personality, boldly asserted that he was of a 
noble family of Milan, and that the family mansion still 
retained the name, and was to be seen by any curious tra- 
veller that took the trouble to find it in the environs of the 


city. 

Dem, Cajetan was an antiquary. Antiquaries are gene- 
rally credulous, especially in those matters on which they 
set their hearts; and we may charitably suppose that these 
details were the result of some pranks played upon the 
simple father by some of his acquaintance. They were 
suppressed in the second edition, which he published in 
1618. But in the mean time an old copy was found at 
Genoa, printed at Venice, in the year 1501. On the title 
page was written, by some unknown hand, the words, 
** Hunc libram non compilavit Johannes Gerson, sed D. 
Johannes abbas Vercellensis ut habetur usque hodie pro- 
pria manu scriptus in eadem abbatia.” ‘“‘ This book was 
not written by John Gerson, but by D. John, abbot of 
Vercelli, as is still preserved in his own handwriting in the 
same abbey.”’ ‘Taking this marginal note as authority, it 
was inferred that John was a native of Italy; and a note 
on another printed copy was believed to furnish the surname 
de Canabaco; and hence these disjointed fragments put 
together, gave the title at large of “The Imitation of 
Christ, four books, by John Gersen de Canabaco, abbot of 
Vercelli,’’* which was adopted in the course of time. 

Father Rosweyde, of Antwerp, finding that the friendly 
intimation which he ‘gave to his friends in Rome was inef- 
fectual, and convinced that Thomas a Kempis was the 
real author of the book in question, wrote a formal reply to 
Cajetan, which appeared in 1617, under the title of “ Vin- 
dice Kempenses.’’ On the perusal of this work Bellar- 
min altered the opinion which he had already given. But 
Cajetan was not to be so easily put down. He soon replied 
to Rosweyde ; and to give greater weight and publicity to 





* Libri quatuor de Imitatione Christi magni et Ven. Servi Dei 
Joannis Gersen de Canabaco Ordinis 8. Benedicte. abbatis Vercel- 
lensis in Italia.” Studio Thome Erchard. Bened. Augsburg, 
1724, 
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his opinion, he solicited and obtained from the Propa- 
ganda, permission to have a Greek edition of the Imitation 
printed at that press under the name of the abbot Gessen. 

It would be tedious and uninteresting to give a particu- 
lar account of all the works that appeared at each side of 
the discussion. A paper war, almost without a parallel in 
the annals of literature, was the result. ‘The Beniedic- 
tines and Canons Regular rushed respectively into the 
field, with as much ardour and perseverance as if an article 
of faith was at issue; and some of the most illustrious 
names in the literary history of the seventeenth century 
are found mingled in the contest. Cardinal Richelieu, 
having given orders at the royal press at the Louvre, to 
print a magnificent edition of the Imitation, in which no 
expense or skill was to be spared, Dom. Tarisse, Superior 
of the Benedictines of Saint Maur, deemed it a good 
opportunity to urge the.claims of Gersen, and requested to 
have the new edition issued under that name. The cardi- 
nal appointed a committee to inquire into the relative claims 
of the candidates. After a long and diligent inquiry, and 
an examination of several MSS., they were unable to come 
to any decision; and by way of giving a triumph to neither 
party, the book was ordered to be printed without any 
name, and appeared in 1640. But the fact of printing it 
without a name was deemed a triumph by the Benedic- 
tines, and was perhaps in some degree susceptible of that 
interpretation, Inasmuch as it was publicly and formally 
depriving Thomas a Kempis of the possession which he 
had enjoyed for two centuries. It was weakening, if not 
destroying, the “ prima facie’? evidence which he had 
hitherto enjoyed; and by refusing to acknowledge him in 
the capacity of author, was an admission that his claim to 
that honour was at least questionable. 

The controversy continued without intermission. Books 
without end were published at each side of the question. 
The only arguments of any novelty were the list of Flem- 
ish provincialisms in the Imitation, published by Heser, at 
Ingoldstadt, 1651, and “ Thomas a Kempis a Scipso resti- 
tutus,’ by Thomas Carr, an Englishman, and Confessor 
to the English Benedictine nuns in Paris. This last work 
was an ingenious attempt to prove by a comparison with 
his other acknowledged writings, and by giving parallel 
passages, that the Imitation was beyond all question the 
production of & Kempis. ‘To these items of intrinsic 
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authenticity, Raynald, a Jesuit, added two others, one 
was its complete resemblance in style to the other devo- 
tional treatises of the Canon Regulars of Windesem,* of 
which Kempis was a member; and the other was the fre- 
uent use of the words “ devoti’’ and “ devotio,’’ which, in 
the Flemish school, were quite common, but rarely em- 
ployed elsewhere. 
The controversy was hushed from 1652 for about twenty 
years; not for want of zeal in the cause, or because either 
arty was convinced by the arguments of the other, but 
ecause nothing new was to be adduced at either side. 
But the subject was not, it appeared, lost sight of alto- 
gether. The Benedictines had been collecting manu- 
scripts from all quarters. The illustrious Mabillon had 
taken an active part in the contest, and what could not be 
decided by the evidence of style, was sought to be deter- 
mined by the antiquity of the manuscripts themselves. 
Mabillon had latterly acquired considerable celebrity by 
labours in this department, and it was resolved to apply 
his principles and his experience to the discovery of their 
relative antiquity. Permission was obtained from Harlay, 
Archbishop of Paris, to hold a meeting in his presence, of 
the most distinguished scholars, at which the manuscripts 
may be examined. It was unanimously agreed that the 
thirteen manuscripts exhibited did not show any sign of 
erasure or alteration. Those who were interested in the 
claims of 4 Kempis, alleged that the meeting was packed 
by their opponents, and they resolved on having one of 
their own, which was held at the monastery of St. Gene- 
vieve, in 1681. This was again met by a counter-meeting 
of the Benedictines, in 1687. But it is evident that little 
or nothing could be done in such a cause by the examina- 
tion of the style of penmanship. The form of the letters 
may enable a critic to determine with tolerable accuracy 
the century to which a writing should be referred, but 
where the real point in dispute did not involve a period of 
more than 40 or 50 years, within which the style of penman- 
ship suffers but little alteration, an examination of this 
description could be of no utility whatever. 
In 1758, the Abbe Valart tried to re-model the Imita- 
tion, and made several alterations in the style. Notwith- 
standing the many unwarrantable liberties which he took 





* Now Windesheim. 
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with the text, his edition has been followed by several 
others. He rejected the claims of 4 Kempis. The only 
matter of importance that occurred in the remainder of 
this century, was the publication of the fac-simile of the 
MS. of Kirckheim, and of the note on the bottom of the 
title-page, which declares that & Kempis was the author, 
and that the copy in question was actually written in 1425, 
and in a convent of Canons Regular. 

In the beginning of the present century, the claims of 
Gersen began to be urged again. The Chevalier Napione, 
of Turin, advocated his cause in 1808, and was followed 
by the Abbé Cancellieri, of Rome, in 1809. The Cheva- 
lier Gregori, in 1827, published a special treatise on the 
subject, advocating the claims of Gersen. His work was 
translated into German by the Abbe Weigl, and published 
at Sulzbach, in 1832. It will be seen by these several 
treatises, as well as the work which forms the subject of 
our notice, that the controversy seems as far from being at 
an end as ever. We doubt whether any controversy of a 
purely literary nature has ever occupied so much time, or 
enlisted the labours of so many learned men. The only 
new argument that has been introduced into the discus- 
sion, is that of the Avogadri manuscript. In 1830, at the 
very time of the French revolution, M. de Gregori, found 
a MS. of the Imitation in Paris, without a date, but 
written in Italy, and which, in the year 1550, was the pro- 

erty of the Canon Jerome de Avogadri, as the outside 
leat testified. He tried to discover who the Avogadri were, 
and by a strange coincidence he succeeded in discovering, 
among the family papers of the house of De Avogadri de 
Ceredon, in the Vosesiiels, an old memorandum, which 
declared that, on the 15th of February, 1347, the book of 
the Imitation had been bequeathed to Vincent de Avogadri, 
by one of his brothers. De Gregori at once inferred that 
the very MS. discovered by him, was the identical one 
which, in 1347 had been bequeathed by one member of 
this family to the other. But whether it was or not, this 
old memorandum seemed a convincing argument that the 
Imitation must have been written at the time, which, if 
true, would at once decide the controversy in favour of 
Gersen against 4 Kempis. In looking at the list of editions 
published within the last ten years, the majority in Italy 
and France are decidedly in favour of Gersen, and this 
opinion is also adopted by Rohrbacher, in his history of 
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the Church, published in_1846. In Germany, however, 
and the Low Countries, 8 Kempis has the majority at his 
side. Judging from the conflicting authorities of both 
sides, it would seem as if the world was never to be at rest, 
and yet never to be convinced by the discussion. 

It would be entirely beyond our limits to place before our 
readers the arguments that are adduced in favour of Thomas 
a Kempis or against him; but on a subject that has been so 
controverted in other countries, it may not be amiss to give 
a few of the leading arguments which are relied on by his 
advocates. As usual in such matters, they are divided 
under several heads. First in order come the testimony of 
his contemporaries, of whom no less than fifteen assert him 
to be the author, and who all lived before the close of the 
15th century. They may be considered his contempo- 
raries. Many of them were his friends and acquaintances, 
among whom was John Buschius. This writer was 
admitted, in 1420, among the Canons Regular of Windes- 
heim, which was but three miles from the monastery of 
Zwoll, of which 4 Kempis was Superior at the time. They 

were on terms of the greatest friendship and intimacy. In 

1464, seven years before the death of 4 Kempis, he finished 
the Chronicle of his order, on which he had been some 
time engaged. In this work he tells us, that a few days 
before the death of John Van Heusden, prior of Windes- 
heim, ‘‘ two remarkable brothers from the monastery of 
Mount Saint Agnes, near Zwoll, of his order came to 
Windesheim to consult his prior, John Van Heusden, on 
some matters. One was Thomas 4 Kempis, a man of a 
holy life, who has composed many works of piety, to wit, 
‘Who followeth me?’ ‘ Of the Imitation of Christ,’ and 
others also.”” This testimony is clear enough. It will 
not do to say that the passage in question is an interpola- 
tion, for the original MS. of Baschius was to be seen at 
Louvain in 1760, and was examined by competent persons, 
who made a formal declaration that there was no appear- 
ance whatever of erasure or insertion. The value of this 
testimony, as well as several others of this period, is 
enhanced by the circumstance, that those by whom it is 
given lived and wrote before the commencement of the 
controversy. 

Hermann Ryd, born in 1408, entered the monastery of 
Wittenbroeck at the age of nineteen years. In 1447, he 
was sent to the monastery called ‘‘ Novi Operis,”’ of his 
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order, and there wrote a description of the Houses of the 
Canons Regular of the order of Windesheim. In this 
work is found the following passage : 


“The brother who compiled the book of the Imitation is called 
Thomas. He is Superior in the same monastery of Mount Saint Agnes, 
near Zwoll, in the diocese of Utrecht, in the province of Cologne. This 
monastery is only a league from Windesheim, the principal house of 
the order, where the Canons Regular of the provinces of Cologne, 
Mayence, and Treves, hold each year their General Chapter. This 
writer was still living in 1454, and I, Brother Hermann, of the monas- 
tery ‘Novi Operis,’ in the diocese of Magdebourg, having been deputed 
to the Chapter in that year, was speaking to him.” 


This was written in 1454, just seventeen years before 
the death of 4 Kempis. This testimony is not alluded to, 
of course, because it was not known in the early stages of 
the controversy. 

Another most valuable and important evidence in his 
favour, is a German translation of the three first works of 
the Imitation, belonging to the monastery of Wingen, and 
written in 1448, “ This book of the Imitation of Jesus 
Christ,’ the writer of the MS. says in the title-page, 
‘‘was composed by the very venerable father, Master 
Thomas, a Canon Regular. Itembraceth all that a spiri- 
tual man hath need of.’’ And at the end of the volume is 
written, in the same handwriting: ‘‘ This book was finished 
on the Wednesday before Easter, at nine o’clock in the 
morning, in the year 1448, by me, Gaspar de Pforzheim. 
May God Almighty be praised.”’ 

There is extant also a life by an anonymous and con- 
temporary author, who appears to have been an intimate 
acquaintance, in all probability a member of his congrega- 
tion, who assumes, as a matter of course, that Thomas was 
the author of the Imitation, and even gives us some of the 
circumstances that led to or attended the composition of 
the Third Book. At the end of his biography, the author 
gives us a list of the several works of & Kempis, in order 
that the public may know with certainty what he wrote ; 
and what is curious, he puts down each of the books of the 
Imitation as distinct treatises, in the following order, 
leading to the obvious inference, that they were originally 
composed as separate treatises, and only afterwards col- 
lected in one work, probably by Thomas himself. This 
inference becomes more probable from the fact of the 
Wingen MS, containing only the three first books. 
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The order of the anonymous biographer is as follows, 
for the books of the Imitation as it is constituted at 
present. 


“No. 5. The little book of the sentences and words of the humble 
Jesus, which is otherwise called the Imitation of Jesus Christ, to wit, 
*Who followeth me ?’ ” 


This is the First Book of the Imitation. The next on 
his list is: 

“No. 6. The second treatise, ‘The kingdom of God is within 
you.’ ’”—Second of the Imitation. 

“No, 7. The third treatise—Of the Sacrament, ‘ Come to me.’—The 
Fourth Book of the Imitation. 

“No. 8. The fourth treatise—Of the inward speech of Jesus Christ 
to the faithful soul, viz: ‘I will hear what he saith in me.’ ”’—The 
Third of the Imitation. 


Another witness is Hardenberg, who, in his life of 
Wessel, says: 


“The reputation of that excellent man, Thomas 4 Kempis, attracted 
round him a great many persons. He was engaged at that time in 
composing the book of ‘ the Imitation of Jesus Christ,’ which commences 
thus, ‘ Who followeth me ?’? Wessel used to say that he got from this 
book his first impulse to a pious life ; and it was this also that led him 
to cultivate the acquaintance and intimacy of Master Thomas, evidently 
with the intention of embracing the religious life in the same convent.” 


Hardenberg was a disciple of Wessel, who had been in 
his turn the disciple of 4 Kempis. In a manuscript volume 
containing the writings of Hardenberg, which has been 
lately discovered in the library of Munich, there occurs the 
following passage, but recently published: 

“The Religious of Mount St. Agnes,” says Hardenberg, ‘‘ showed me 
several writings of the most pious Thomas 4 Kempis, among which is 
still preserved, the truly inestimable work of ‘the Imitation of Jesus 
Christ,’ in which Wessel avowed he got the first taste of real theology. 
This book led him, while yet young, to study the belles lettres at 
Zwoll, that he may thereby have the opportunity of cultivating the 
friendship of the pious Thomas 4 Kempis, who was then a Canon of the 
Convent of St. Agnes.” 


These testimonies we have quoted as being for the most 
part less known, and, with two exceptions, not employed 
in the early periods of the controversy. ‘They form, how- 
ever, but links in the chain of evidence which extends over 
that portion of time which elapsed from the publication, if 
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we may so speak, of the Imitation, by whomsoever com- 
— to the period when the controversy may be said to 
ave its origin, but which evidence is, therefore, the more 
valuable, because it preceded by so long an interval the 
ardour of the discussion. 
The conclusion which M. Malou draws from the consi- 
deration of all these testimonies, we shall permit him to 


give in his own words. 


“ A tradition, well established for more than thirty years before the 
death of the author, and admitted without question for more than thirty 
years after his death, cannot fairly be suspected. This tradition is 
above all lawful and unquestionable, when it has been preserved by a 
body, or a society, or a Religious order, the members of which know, 
watch, and help one another, and can neither conspire to deceive the 
public, nor be deceived themselves, on a matter that has taken place 
before their eyes. 

“T will add, that it is unknown in the history of letters, that an 
ancieat work has been ascribed to a modern author. Very often a 
modern work has been ascribed to an ancient author, in order that it 
may have the more weight, but the opposite course has never been 
followed, vor can it be followed. Now this is exactly what should 
have taken place, according to the Gersenists, The Imitation, though 
written two hundred years before, should have been ascribed to 
a Kempis, who never wrote a line of it. Such a plagiary is impossible, 
more especially in the case of a work so remarkable as the Imitation of 
Jesus Christ. We must, therefore, admit the contemporaneous, domestic, 
constant, unquestioned, and universal tradition, which we have just 
proved, or fall into a real scepticism of all history.”—p. 53. 


The next class of arguments to which recourse is had, 
are the manuscripts. e have already stated that it was 
the discovery of an old manuscript at Arona that first 
gave rise to the discussion ; and, in fact, we have scarcely 
any other evidence of the existence of Gersen than this 
one of Arona. Let us see, therefore, how the case stands 
with & Kempis in this particular. We again have recourse 


to our author. 


“The only manuscripts that can be reasonably appealed to in this 
discussion, are those that have an author’s name and a date, or some- 
thing substantially equivalent to both. Those, and they are the most 
numerous, that have neither author’s name nor date, can never afford a 
sure proof, because their exact age can never be determined but by 
inferences resting upon conjectures, questionable in themselves, and, in 
fact, always questioned ; conjectures which, moreover, have no firmer 
basis to support them than the form of letters, which are scarcely 
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changed in a century. The most skilled in paleography agree that it is 
impossible to determine the age of a manuscript that bears no date, 
within thirty years, and even thus but in a conjectural way. Now, in 
order to make an argument out of the MSS. produced in this discus- 
sion, their age should be determined almost to a year. I shall not dis- 
cuss this subject with the Gersenists, for our discussion would never 
have an end, but shall confine myself to those whose clear and definite 
testimony is above suspicion. 

“¢The first and oldest with a date is that of Kirckheim, of which 
the Abbe Ghesquiére published a fac-simile in 1775. This book, 
which is in 4to, contains the three first books of the Imitation, and has 
upon the title-page these remarkable words : 

“«Notandum quod iste tractatus editus est a probo et egregio viro 
magistro Thoma, de Monte Ste. Agnetis, et Canonico Regulari in Tra- 
jecto, Thomas de Kempis dictus, descriptus ex manu auctoris in Trajecto, 
anno 1425, in sociatu provincialatus.’ 

“Which may be thus translated: ‘It is to be observed, that this 
treatise was composed by a very pious and learned man, Master Thomas, 
of Mount Saint Agnes, and Canon Regular of Utrecht, called Thomas 
a Kempis. It has been copied from the autograph of the author, in 
Utrecht, in the year 1425, in the mother house of the province.’ 

‘«« Here then is a copy of the autograph of Thomas a Kempis, taken 
at Utrecht, in the house of the Canons Regular, ten years after the 
work was composed, There is no other MS. with date and author’s 
name as old as this, Thomas 4 Kempis has, therefore, the start of all 
his competitors. 

‘The oldest with a date, and bearing the name of Gersen, is that of 
1464, (the MS. of Parma.) 

“The oldest with date, and the name of Gerson, is that of 1460, 
(the MS. Sangermanensis, or Bretonianus.) 

“Thus the most ancient with date, and the name of a Kempis, is 
anterior by thirty-five years to the oldest that has the name of Gerson, 
and by thirty-nine years to the oldest that has the name of Gersen. 

“ The oldest MS. with the name of Thomas 4 Kempis, was written 
forty-six years before the death of the pious writer, while the oldest MS. 
with the name of Gerson was written thirty-one years after his death, 
and the oldest with the name of Gersen, about two centuries and a half 
after his death. ; 

“Thus Thomas 4 Kempis, who died 42 years after Gerson, and 250 
years after Gersen, was, as far as we can discover, admitted to be the 
author of the Imitation before either of the others.”"—page 54, 


The second MS. is one that has been frequently quoted 
and alluded to. It belonged formerly to the Jesuits of 
Antwerp, but it is now in the Burgundian library at 
Brussels, It is all the hand-writing of Thomas 4 Kempis 
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himself, and bears on the title-page the following words :* 
**Finitus et completus Anno Domini 1441, per manus 
fratris Thomee Kempensis, in Monte Ste. Agnetis, prope 
Zwollas.” Its contents are the four books of the Imitation, 
and several other treatises. All the other treatises are 

enuine and admitted works of 4 Kempis; the whole MS. 
is confessedly in his hand-writing. Are the books of the 
Imitation his own composition as well as his own hand- 
writing? This is the question atissue. It is not likely that 
a writer of his virtue and humility would put a work of such 
merit and his own on the same level, or in the same flat- 
tering juxta-position, unless his claim and right to all were 
equal, Thomas was a copyist of much skill and industry. 
There are many MSS. still existing of his hand-writing. 
He never in any one of them mingles the writings of others 
with his own. The weight of the argument, however, is 
attempted to be evaded by the explanation that the words 
of & empis only refer to the copying, and not the compo- 
sition. LKiven admitting this to be the case, which is 
admitting a great deal too much, we should say that it is 
very probable that the MS. in question is a transcript from 
an older copy of his own composition, as is admitted to be 
the case with his other works in the same volume. ‘The 
whole turns upon the meaning which will be given to the 
expression “ per manus.’’ Does this exclude or include 
the idea of its being his composition also? On this the 
whole depends. ; 

It is not our intention, nor will our space allow of more 
than a reference to the other manuscripts. There are 14 
in all that bear dates anterior to 1500. The latest indeed 
is that of Rebdorf, with the date 1488. There are a great 
number without date that ascribe the Imitation to Thomas 
a Kempis. The most remarkable is one that the Canons 
Regular of St. Martin of Louvain procured from that of 
Mount St. Agnes. It is in the handwriting of 4 Kempis, 
and in it the fourth book is but a rough draught with 
several corrections. This would go to prove that it is 
anterior to the Jesuit copy, which is a perfect one, and in 
our opinion is one of the strongest proofs that & Kempis is 
the author. 

We come now to the printed editions. It is admitted 





* Finished and completed by the year of our Lord 1441, by the hand 
of Brother Thomas 4 Kempis, in Mount St. Agnes, near Zwoll. 
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that the earliest editions of the Imitation were printed in 
the name of 4 Kempis. The oldest is that of Ginther 
Zainer, printed at Augsburg. There is no date, but the 
printer’s name will enable us to conjecture it, at least 
approximately, for it is ascertained by the obituary register 
of the Holy Cross of Augsburg, that Zainer died in 1475. 
It must therefore be before that year. M. Malou ascribes 
it to 1468. From this period to 1500 there were no less 
than 25 editions issued with the name of 4 Kempis. Even 
the editors of the works of Gerson have gone so far as to 
negative his claims to the authorship of the Imitation, 
which about the beginning of the sixteenth century began 
to be ascribed to him. 

It is also well known and admitted that 4 Kempis was a 
distinguished member of the Congregation of Windesem, 
which was a reformed branch of the Canons Regular of 
Saint Augustin. This Congregation had a peculiar style, 
both of thought and expression, in devotional matters. 
Their peculiarities were so marked as to constitute almost 
a distinct and separate school, of which Gerard Groot, 
John Van Heusden, and Florence Radewyins may be con- 
sidered the representatives. Their devotional and spiri- 
tual works are marked by a certain phraseology, which 
pervades them all. If & Kempis studied in this school, it 
would be but reasonable to expect that his writings would 
be thus characterized ; and among the rest the Imitation, 
if written by him. This we find to be the case. Let any 
one compare the following passages, taken respectively 
from John Van Heusden and the Imitation. Van Heus- 
den was abbot of Windesem, and died in that abbey in 
1424, when & Kempis was a member of the community. 








John Van Heusden. 

“ Vita D. N. Jesu Christi que 
nos preecepit, fons est omnium 
virtutum, qua mediante ad omnes 
virtutes citius pervenitur. Sine 
qua ad veras virtutes, et ad suum 
amorem pervenire non possumus.” 


Again. 
“Quia exercitium et cognitio 


The Imitation. 


“Qui sequitur me non ambulat 
in tenebris ; heec sunt verba Chri- 
sti, quibus admonemur quatenus 
vitam ejus, et mores imitemur, si 
velimus veraciter illuminari, et 
ab omni cecitate cordis liberari ; 
summum igitur studium nostrum 
sit in vita Jesu Christi meditari.” 

Book i. chap. 1. 


Imitation. 
“Qui autem vult plene et sa- 
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pariunt amorem, idcirco necesse 
est, ut prius in ea exerceatur ; et 
qui ista negligit, quamvis haberet 
et sciret totam Bibliam et Scriptu- 
ram, et legem unquam positam aut 
conscriptam, id minime sufficeret,”” 


We can quote no more. 
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pide Christi verba intelligere opor- 
tet ut totam vitam suam illi stu- 
deat conformare. Si scires totam 
Bibliam exterius, et omnium phi- 
losophorum dicta quid totum tibi . 
prodesset ?”’—Book i. chap. 1. 


There is certainly a strong 


resemblance in the ideas and even words of these as- 
sages. The inference must be that the author of the Imi- 
tation learned under John of Heusden. There is some- 


thing more than a casual resemblance between them in 
those passages. 


“The Congregation of Windesem,” says M. Malou, “has been called 
by Buschius ‘the modern devotion.’ All the members of the Congre- 
gation are in the constant habit of employing the words ‘devoti,’ to 
designate their brethren, and the word ‘ devotio,’ to designate their 
order or institute. Eusebius Amort assures us that these words are 
employed 440 times throughout the acknowledged works of a Kempis. 
Now what is the author of the Imitation in the habit of doing? Ex- 
actly what I have pointed out as peculiar to the writers of Windesem 
and St. Agnes. This assertion is evident to any one who compares the 
Imitation with these writings.’’—page 69. 


Considerable pains have been taken to discover whether 
from such idiomatic forms of expression as the Imitation 
affords, the country or birth-place of the author could be 
known. If the author were French, the phrases or terms 
of expression, where they deviate from the pure classical 
standard, should incline to that language; and thus also 
should it be were he Flemish or Italian. The only three 
candidates for the honour of the authorship are A Kempis, 
Gerson, and Gersen. It is asserted and maintained that 
the idioms of the Imitation are universally Flemish. This 
is a point which we must receive on the authority of others. 
M. ies asserts it to be a fact; and it is probable that 
in a matter concerning the language of his country he is a 
competent witness. or the curious in those matters we 
quote the following phrases, as those that form the basis of 
this argument, 


“ Si scires totam Bibliam exterius.””—Book i. chap. 1. 
“ Post te gemere, necesse est.” —B, iii. c. 59. 


“Tta ut una equali facie in gratiarum actione maneas.””—Book iii. 
c, 25 


“ Verus amator Christi non cadet super consolationes.”—B, ii. c. 9. 
“ Pro bono totum accepias.”—B, iii. c. 49, 
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*« Ecce in cruce totwm constet et in moriendo totum jacel.”—Book ii. 
ce. 12. 

“Si bene steteris cum Deo.” —B. iii. c. 44. 

“Bonum nobis est quod aliquando habemus aliquas gravitates,”— 

Bic. 12. . 

“‘ Quid est homo inde Melior, guia reputatur ab homine major.’’— 
B. iii. ¢. 20. 

“ Pone ex corde,”—B. iii. c. 57. 

“From this remarkable coincidence we are led to believe,” says our 
author, “even if we had no other proof, that the author of the Imita- 
tion was neither a Frenchman nor an Italian by birth; but that he was 
born in a country where the Congregation of ‘ the Modern Devotion’ 
flourished, and that he spoke all his life a language that neither Gersen 
nor Gerson knew anything of. 

“And now that we have established, by such arguments as the Ger- 
senists themselves are fond of, the intimate connection that existed 
between the author of the Imitation and the members of this Congrega- 
tion ; now that their perfect identity of doctrine, language, country, and 
school has been established, it remains for me to prove that the author 
of the Imitation is Thomas a Kempis himself, one of the ‘ notable bro- 
thers’ of the Convent of St. Agnes, and one of the most celebrated 
writers of the Order. To do this I shall show the reader by parallel 
passages, lst. that Thomas a Kempis has invariably treated of the 
same subjects which are treated of in the Imitation, that he has done so 
in exactly the same order, and often in the same words; 2, that 
Thomas a Kempis has always employed in his style of writing, the 
forms of expression which have been adopted by the author of the Imi- 
tation ; 3. and finally, that Thomas a Kempis has constantly used the 
same strange phrases, the same unusual forms of expression, and even 
the same barbarisms, and that he has been guilty of the same solecisms 
as the author of the Imitation. If this resemblance does not prove 
their being one and the same individual, I venture to say that there is 
no such thing as a satisfactory proof in the whole range of critical lite- 
rature.” 


It would be too tedious to follow the author through all 
the details of this proof, but, we can state that he has 
accomplished his task with much labour and ingenuity, 
and also in our opinion with very considerable success. 
He has arranged the several parallelisms in such a way as 
to give Thomas a Kempis a very strong resemblance to the 
author of the Imitation. 

Having devoted much of our space to the claims of 
Thomas a Kempis, we can give but little to those of the 
other claimants. Fortunately, they do not require very 
much, and a few words will express the substance of the 
arguments that have been relied on by their supporters. It 
has always seemed to us highly probable that Gerson and 
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Gersen were in reality one and the same; but as they 
have been distinguished from one another in the contro- 
versy, we do not consider ourselves at liberty to mix their 
pretensions together. It is certainly very unfortunate for 
the Benedictines, that, with all their labour and research, 
they have not been able to establish convincingly his exist- 
ence, and that this should be only an inference, natural 
enough indeed, from the fact of authorship. Yet until this 
fact be decided in his favour, it is more or less of a “‘ petitio 
principii” to take it for granted that he was a real living 
personage. The principal proof by which both have been 
sustained, is the MS. of Arona, which has been already 
mentioned ; but this MS. has no date, and its origin is only 
conjecturally assigned to the middle of the 14th century. 
Until his name was discovered on the title-page of this 
MS. Gersen was not known. He is mentioned by no 
author; he is alluded to by no historian; he is connected 
with no monument. The Benedictines, usually not neg- 
lectful of their illustrious men, have preserved no record of 
him in the annals of the order. It is only since the present 
controversy started into existence that his name was heard 
or his personality admitted. This is, to say the least, sus- 
mg Even his name is not very accurately determined. 

t is written in three different ways: Gesen, Gessen, and 
Gersen; even Gersem and Gersennis have been occa- 
sionally met with. The very monastery of which he was 
said to be abbot has not been determined with any preci- 
sion. The record of the abbots of Vercelli has been long 
since lost; and of the few whose names have survived the 
wreck of time, and been preserved in the memory of their 
successors, there is no one of the name of John until 
the year 1491. 

Many of the manuscripts under the name of ‘Gersen of 
the 15th century, state expressly that he was Chancellor of 
Paris; which fact tends to render more probable the con- 
jecture to which we have before alluded, that Gerson and 
Gersen were substantially the same. 

The advocates of Gersen also appeal to the internal 
evidence which the Imitation affords, they say, of having 
been written by an Italian, Here again we must have 
recourse to our author: 

“In the Third Book, Chapter 21, is found the word solatiocissimus, a 
barbarous superlative from the Italian word solazzoso; elsewhere are 
found the words, licenciatus, bassari, pensare, regratiari, contentari, 
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grossus, sentimenta, devotionis, nihilitatis, dc. Here are a good many 
words of a purely Italian origin changed into Latin ones, Therefore 
the author was an Italian. 

“‘ This list of words is very different from the list of Flemish idioms 
we have already given. But even these words do not prove the Italian 
origin of the author. They have been all used in our provinces, 
Their source can even be pointed out. As these barbarisms have been 
all derived from the Latin, which was spoken in our country by the 
Roman armies, and still later by the Church, it is very probable that 
they have continued in use among us from that time down to the 16th 
century, when a purer taste began to prevail, They may have even 
been propagated by the circulation of Italian books. People were not 
very choice in their words in the middle ages. Whatever may have 
been their root, the whole argument derived from them in this instance 
is entirely destroyed by this one fact: that these same words have been 
frequently employed by the Brothers of Windesem, and particularly by 
Thomas & Kempis. Amort cites ten works of this writer in which the 
word regratiari is used. The works of Thomas 4 Kempis contain the 
word pensare thirteen times, contentari eight times, licentiare four times, 
sentimenta once, grossus twice, solaziosissimus once.” — page 166. 


The latest and the most ingenious argument for Gersen, 
is that put forward by M. de Gregori, in 1830, grounded 
on the manuscript de Advocatis, discovered by him in 
Paris in that year. This copy of the Imitation belonged 
in the course of the 16th century to the family of that 
name, as an inscription on the title-page testifies. This 
family is still living, at a place called Bielle, in the Vercel- 
lais; and here, on enquiry, he found in some old family 
register, dated February 15th, 1349, that a copy of the 
Imitation was presented by one member of it to another on 
that day. It was presumed that the MS. discovered in 
Paris was the very copy then presented. It is evident that 
if these assumptions were true, the claims of Thomas were at 
an end; and if 4 Kempis be not the author, to whom must 
it be assigned if not to Gersen? But we confess that, 
however Tonsdile all these inferences may appear at first 
sight, they do not seem to us to be able to stand the test of 
inquiry. The family register turns out to be a mere loose 
scrap of paper, though dignified with that name. There 
are several notes upon it that render it rather suspicious, 
and the connection between the two is after all but ques- 
tionable. May there not have been two or more families 
of the name? It is also asserted by some who examined 
the copy of the Imitation, that it does not at all warrant 
the claims to high antiquity which are asserted for it. The 
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forms of many of the letters and figures are exactly such 
as are found in the writings of the 15th century, about the 
time that printing was invented. With all these reasons 
for doubt, we must still think that the proof of M. de 
Gregori, however ingenious, is not solid nor satisfactory. 
Besides, the very off-hand manner in which the writer 
mentions “‘ the Imitation”’ by that name, argues a compar- 
atively recent date, for it is quite certain that the work was 
not generally designated or known by that name until the 
close of the 15th century. 

The claims of Gerson are more easily, because they have 
been more calmly, discussed than those of Gersen. There 
is no contemporary author known who ascribes the Imita- 
tion to Gerson. The very editors of his works, in 1488, 
declare that it was not his, though this very declaration is 
a proof that at this period some persons attributed it to 
him. There are two manuscripts that bear his name, one 
with the date of 1441,* the other in 1460. The first of 
these was twelve years and the second thirty-one years 
after the death of the person to whom they were ascribed. 
The hypothesis, however, which has been most generally 
acceptable to the admirers of Gerson of late years, is that 
of M. Onesime Leroy: 


“The persons whom I have mentioned, having observed about fifteen 
years ago, among the MSS. of the library of Valenciennes a remarkable 
book which contained ‘the Internal Consolation’ entire, the text of 
which seemed joined to the sermons of Gerson in such a manner as to 
appear a principal part of his works. After having examined this pre- 
cious volume with the most scrupulous care, these gentlemen declared 
that the hypothesis put forth by Lenglet Dufresnoy was become an his- 
toric fact, and that the claims of Gerson were thenceforward placed 
beyond the reach of controversy.” 


The nature of this discovery was, that the work of the 
* Internal Consolation,”’ in three books, in French, which 
was bound up with the works of Gerson, was the original 
- of the Imitation, and that the Latin was but a translation 
by another hand. The MS. of Valenciennes, on which 
this discovery rested, was a beautifully written volume, and 
was copied out, as is mentioned in the end, by one David 





* This is the MS. of Pollingen in Bavaria. It bears the date of 
1441, but the name is doubtful, and is claimed by Gersen as well as 
Gerson. ‘ De Imitatione Christi a Johanne Gers, lib, iv.” 
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Aubert, for Philip, Duke of Burgundy. The copyist lived 
and wrote this volume about the year 1462. But the whole 
of this hypothesis crumbles into ruins when it is known 
that the same identical work on the Internal Consolation, 
on which it all rests, is also to be found in a volume in the 
library of Amiens, under the title of “ A Translation of 
the Imitation of Jesus Christ,’ and that this translation 
contains the three first books of the Imitation exactly in 
the same order that David Aubert followed in the MS. 
of Valenciennes; that is, the second book is placed first ; 
then the third; and the first book is placed at the end. 
The MS. of Valenciennes is dated 1462; that of Amiens 
in 1447. This translation was made at Heusden, and pro- 
bably by Aubert himself, who was a native of that place. 
The discovery of this volume at Amiens has, therefore, 
overthrown the theory of Leroy. It is strange that any one 
with pretensions to taste or judgment, should suppose that 
the Latin was not, by whomsoever written, a genuine 
and original composition. 

But the claims of John Gerson to be the author of the 
Imitation, are in our opinion very easily determined. 
Whoever wrote the Imitation was a member of a religious 
order, and lived in a community of religious men. It is 
equally certain that Gerson was not one of this description. 

or could he have written it while on a visit in a monas- 
tery ; for the whole spirit of the Imitation is that of a reli- 
gious man who has contracted solemn religious obligations, 
and who encourages others of the same class with whom 
he lives, to perfection and perseverance. The whole work 
breathes this spirit, and furnishes us with its clear and 
unquestionable testimony that the author was a Religious, 
and therefore was not Gerson. 

This argument will not weigh against Gersen, who is 
stated to have been an abbot of the Benedictine monastery 
of Vercelli. But it seems clear to us, that all the circum- 
stances of Gersen’s life and character have been only put 
forward since the controversy commenced ; and that if his 
cause had not been sustained by the learning and renown 
of the congregation of St. Maur, it would have long since 
fallen to the ground, It rests, as we have seen, entirely 
on the authority of manuscripts, especially that of Arona. 
Now it so happens that in this discussion, manuscripts, 
except sustained by extrinsic evidence, are of no authority 
whatever, for this reason, that there are some of the great- 
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est antiquity and authority in the names of each of the 
three claimants. Two of the three must be wrong, and 
consequently the name which depends on the authority of 
the manuscript alone, has the chances more than two to 
one against it. The manuscripts in the name of Gerson 
the Chancellor are as old as those with the name of Gersen 
the Benedictine, and yet his cause has been almost entirely 
abandoned; and so also would be in all probability that of 
the Benedictine, if his cause depended for its maintenance 
on the claims of truth, and not on the honour of an order 
or the pride of a party. 

And we do confess that we feel a pleasure in declaring, 
from a calm, and we trust impartial, consideration of the 
reasons adduced on all sides, that we think the claims of 
Thomas a Kempis to the authorship of the Imitation are 
unquestionable. Setting aside the authority of the MSS. 
altogether, we have the unequivocal and definite testimony 
of his order that he was the author. This testimony is 
given by his contemporaries, of whom several lived on 
terms of intimacy with him, and who express the great 
pleasure they felt in being permitted to speak with him, 
and preserved by the tradition of the Brethren of the Con- 
gregation of Windesheim. The whole tenor of his life, his 
character and writings, tend to show how consistently and 
properly it may be ascribed to him. The very internal 
evidence of the composition; its Flemish idioms and turns 
of expression, some of them evidently branches of a Saxon 
stock; the interjectional and exclamatory turns of thought, 
so like what is found in his other writings; the great and 
close resemblance of the subject matter, as well as its mode 
of treatment, all combine to give his claims the accumula- 
tive support which place them beyond the possibility of 
being hereafter disturbed. The MS. of Louvain, which 
contains the fourth book in a rough state, with the author’s 
corrections and alterations, is the charter of his dignity. 
This MS. belonged to the Canons Regular of Saint 
Martin’s of Louvain, who procured it from the Convent of 
Mount St. Agnes. It is in the hand writing of 4 Kempis, 
and contains the fourth Book with several corrections and 
alterations. It is probably the original copy from which 
that of 1441 was taken by Thomas 4 Kempis himself. 
This clearly indicating an author’s right and privilege of 
making what changes he thought proper in his own work, 
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puts it beyond a question, and we hope and trust that the 
controversy will never be renewed. 

We feel a pleasure in finding that great and good man 
placed in the high and honourable position from which his 
own humility would have shrunk, of being the acknow- 
ledged author of one of the finest productions of the human 
mind. He himself no doubt would, in conformity with his 
own advice, prefer being unknown; and having cast his book 
upon the great highway of human existence, been content 
to let it fructify an hundred-fold, or be trampled on by the 
passers by, as the Almighty, in the designs of His provi- 
dence, may think proper to arrange. We may rest assured 
that fame had but little attraction and few charms for him. 
His vocation was for silence and retirement. The cloister 
was his world, the altar the sublime object of his ambition. 
Beyond the esteem and love of his brethren, he had on 
earth no motive to urge him to labour, or to reward him 
for success. But what was wanting upon this earth was 
amply compensated from above; and in the tranquil seclu- 
sion of his cloister, a spirit was given to him, that, by its 
holy inspirations and rapturous emotions, made ample com- 

ensation for those that were wanting to him among men. 
evan to the seclusion of God’s house, and to the func- 
tions of the altar, while yet in the freshness of his inno- 
cence, and most probably with a conscience that was never 
stained by grievous sin, he devoted himself during a long 
life to the acquirement and practice of the virtues suitable 
to his state. Study and prayer were the happy alterna- 
tions of his untroubled career; and, like the activity and 
repose of daily life, each prepared and disposed him for the 
performance of the other. Often at the time of recreation, 
when surrounded by a group of his younger brethren in 
religion, who listened with love and reverence to the 
words—stirring words they must have been—that fell from 
his lips, he would feel the outpouring of the divine Spirit in 
his heart, and the first thrill of those rapturous communi- 
cations with which he was often favoured, and saying to 
his expectant hearers that a friend demanded his presence 
in his chamber, he would repair thither to commune with 
God in silence and alone. What they said to one another 
in that blessed intercourse of prayer it is not for us to 
know; but it is not presumptuous to suppose that it was in 
times like these, that many of those spirit-stirring pages 
were produced which move our very souls within us in the 
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admirable volume of the Imitation. Would it be rash to 
say, that even in our times the spirit of Inspiration is not 
altogether departed from the writings of Christian teachers, 
and that, like the Son of Sirach, who was not sanctioned 
in the old, there have been, and perhaps are still, in the 
new dispensation, writers on whom the Church has not pro- 
nounced, and probably never will pronounce, but who not- 
withstanding have been immediately influenced by the 
Holy Spirit, and whose pages, not sanctioned by the 
Church, because not to be employed in her public teach- 
ing, were yet in truth and reality inspired, for the mainte- 
nance of a heartfelt and loving spirit of piety in the breasts 
of God’s children, and for the keeping alive of that flame 
of divine love, without which men, were they to speak with 
the tongues of angels, would be but a sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal. 

And we rejoice, too, that one of the masterpieces of 
human genius has at length obtained an owner and a 
name, for one of the greatest efforts of human genius the 
Imitation unquestionably is, and of genius in its highest 
and best forms of development, full of highest truth, and 
noblest aspiration, and deepest poetry, a well-spring of 
pure and generous emotion, whence the soul, in every one 
of its ever-varying moods, may drink deep draughts of 
happiness and contentment. The cloistered virgin, in the 
purity of her innocence and the silence of her cell, may 
peruse its page with delight, and learn therein to love with 
a warmer and a more tender love her heavenly Spouse, 
and to cherish with a more devoted attachment the advan- 
tages of her state. The penitent, whose heart is bursting 
with a grief and compunction which he seeks in vain to 
express, will find how well his feelings are embodied in the 
words of a Kempis, and the words that express his feelings 
will increase at the same time the bitterness of his com- 
punction. The divine, whose well-informed mind is ac- 
quainted with the whole circle of revealed truth, and whose 
acute and searching intellect is able to discover the lurk- 
ing sophism, and penetrate the specious fallacy, will find 
in the pages of the Imitation that there is a science which 
the most learned treatises scarcely contemplate, and which 
the acutest syllogism cannot compass—the science of the 
heart. If the highest triumphs of the poet’s skill be to 
affect, to please, to charm, to elevate above the ordinary. 
course of human events, to waft us to worlds more fair and 
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beautiful than the actual reality of the present, and to 
make us yearn for something better and purer and more 
deserving the affections, than the commonplaces that so 
frequently challenge them here, who has done so more 
effectually and triumphantly than 4 Kempis? In his pages 
we find no sensual imagery, no degrading associations of 
idea or sentiment, no mere worldly or earthly sources of 
interest, such as are so often met with in the choicest 

roductions of human poesy; but every line, from the 

eginning to the end, breathes throughout the spirit of 
purity and simplicity. We feel everywhere, and almost 
audibly, the beating of that deep, earnest, affectionate, lov- 
ing, and at the same time simple and spotless heart, which. 
the Holy Spirit consecrated, and prepared, and furnished 
for itself with the precious gifts which he brings to those 
with whom he takes up his abode. We owe the Imitation. 
much. We have derived much happiness, and we hope 
some benefit, from the perusal of its pages. And we 
rejoice that we have at length some definite individual to 
look to with reverence and gratitude as the author, and 
that the crown so well deserved, yet so long and warmly 
contested, is at last, and we trust for ever, fixed beyond 
the reach of cavil upon the brows of the pious, humble, 
but highly gifted Tuomas a Kempis, 





Art. III.—Geschichte Papst Innocenz des dritten und seiner “Zeit-genos- 
sen. Von Frrepricn Horter. History of Pope Innocent III. and 
his Contemporaries. By Dr. F. Hurrer. Vols. 3 and 4. Ham- 
burg, 1842. 


F bbyre Middle Age was the childhood of the European 
nations. It was the age of earnest and generous feel- 
ings, warm impressions, fond imaginings, and ardent aspi- 
rations. It was the period that witnessed the rise and 
first development of European States, and in which were 
sown the germs of all modern civilization and modern 
greatness. Hence the interest which attaches to those 
ages, more than to all others. If we look with a sense of 
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reverential admiration on those primitive times of the 
Church, when the divine seed of Redemption put forth its 
first fruits, and our fathers in the faith sealed their testi- 
mony with their blood; it is with feelings of tenderer and 
more clinging affection we turn to those ages, when our 
ancestors in the flesh laid the foundations of our civil 
polity, and Christianity, after having renovated the indi- 
vidual, began to exert her benign influence on the social 
man. We have called it the childhood of European 
nations; but that word of course involves the idea of 
imperfect progress and undeveloped civilization. Those 
times are also frequently, and with propriety, called the 
** Ages of Faith,” not as if they exhibited a state of fault- 
less perfection, or as if the moral and intellectual ideal of 
Christianity were absolutely and everywhere exhibited in 
them ; but in contradistinction to those ages, when heresy 
obtained so fatal a triumph in the northern countries of 
Europe, and when the seczal influence of the Church was 
weakened, even in some of those states that remained 
Catholic. In that long period there were epochs of the 
most diversified character, moral and intellectual. The 
Church then, as before and since, had her eras of disci- 
plinary decline and revival; and these were ages of intel- 
‘lectual rudeness and high comparative refinement. In 
different European lands, too, there were, during the same 
period, various degrees of moral and intellectual culture.* 
The last three centuries have been the turbulent, intempe- 
rate youth of the European nations, many of whom have 
entirely forfeited the gift of faith, while all, by greater or 
less infidelity, have grievously offended against their 
mother,. Now that those nations seem to be verging 
towards their intellectual and political manhood, they are 
beginning to give evident tokens of repentance for the 
errors and transgressions of their youth. And as when in 
soberer manhood, men would renounce the intemperate 
joys of youthful years, they love to recur to the days of 
childhood, and recall to mind its innocent pleasures, its 
pure impulses, and fond anticipations; so the same feel- 
ings now prompt the European nations to turn to their 
ages of political infancy. In those ages it is they must 





* Thus the tenth century, which, from the vice and ignorance then 
prevalent in France and Italy, has been called by Baronius the iron 
age, was truly entitled in Germany to the appellation of silver. 
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look for their purest and most beneficent acts—their most 
generous sentiments—their loftiest aspirings, and most 
heroic achievements. There they must seek for the well- 
spring of their manners, laws, and civil polity—for the 
glorious beginnings of their arts and sciences—in a word, 
for the grandest social manifestations of that sublime 
Faith, the sole guide to the future, as it is the best inter- 
preter of the past. 

In the Middle Age we witness the struggle between 
barbarism and Christian civilization; and hence the contra- 
dictions which the history of that period so often exhibits. 
The rude nations whom Christianity had then to discipline 
to her yoke, had that unsteadiness of character and those 
vehement passions common to all barbarians. Hence we 
so frequently encounter in the men of those times the ex- 
tremes of good or ill, heroic virtue or reprobate wickedness. 
In the first ages of the Church, the Christians formed a 
community set apart from a corrupt world; but now the 
world itself had long become Christian, and therefore of 
necessity those who disgraced the Christian profession by 
their vices, were far more considerable than at the former 
period. But with this single draw-back, which is in the 
nature of things, nowhere do we find a faith purer and 
more intense—greater zeal for God’s glory, for the splen- 
dour of Divine worship, for the propagation of the Gospel, 
and the extirpation of error and ignorance, than in those 
much-calumniated times. Nowhere do we find a faith 
more fruitiul in good works; and as patience and fortitude 
were the characteristics of the early ages of the Church, so 
overflowing love is the predominant trait of the medizeval 
times. What countless institutions for the succour and 
alleviation of every form and variety of physical suffering 
and moral destitution! Hospitals, orphanages, asylums 
for indigent manhood and destitute old age, schools and 
institutes of gratuitous instruction for every class and 
every capacity ;—nought escaped the inventive zeal of 
watchful love. If the ills which flesh is heir to be innu- 
merable, yet Christian charity had discovered a balm for 
every wound, and a medicament for every infirmity. 

The political organization of that period, unfinished and 
imperfect as it was, was truly admirable. The respective 
claims of authority and obedience, of the sovereign and the 
subject, were settled with wonderful skill; and the same 
wisdom pervaded the relations of the several classes in the 
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state; and for the first time in History did the world wit- 
ness that mighty social reform—the abolition of servitude. 
Royalty, as represented in very many princes of that time, 
exhibited a character of mildness and paternal benignity 
till then unknown; and chivalry, by infusing a high spirit 
of honour and self-devotion into the nobility, tempered the 
fierceness of war, and refined the intercourse of private life. 
The municipal institutions of the middle age have never 
been surpassed for wisdom and liberality; and the com- 
mercial prosperity and political freedom which they in- 
sured, might well excite the envy of the moderns. The 
theory of a mixed monarchy was better realized at that 
period than at any other. In the first place, the Catholic 
Church enjoyed the most perfect liberty in the exercise of 
all her sacred rights; and this spiritual independence, so 
necessary to the moral well-being of nations, is the most 
solid basis and the surest guarantee of all their other liber- 
ties. In the second place, the Church not only possessed 
the utmost freedom in all spiritual concerns, but was ena- 
bled, by her great wealth and political privileges, to exercise 
considerable influence in matters of state. 

The nobility, by its large possessions, its chivalric spirit, 
its warlike achievements, its glory, personal and ancestral, 
was one of the chief corner-stones of the political edifice. 
The born protectors of the prerogatives of the crown, and 
the liberties of the people, they took the most active part 
in the national councils, and were mixed up with the 
whole judicial and administrative functions of the state. 
They were not, like their descendants in too many modern 
countries, content with gracing the court-levee, or at best 
with exercising the profession of arms. Compared with 
subsequent times, the power of the Commons was then, 
indeed, feeble; but in most countries, as England, Ger- 
many, Spain, and Italy, the third Estate, by its intel- 
ligence and wealth, had directly and indirectly risen by 
degrees to considerable political importance. And with 
respect to the influence of the press, whereof so much is 
now said, two remarks occur to our mind. In the first 

lace, the press is not the exclusive organ of the middle or 
ome classes, but represents also the special feelings and 
interests of other orders, as well as the doctrines common 
to them all. Secondly, in a well-regulated Catholic state, 
where ecclesiastical dogma, and not mere individual opi- 
nion, decides all the fundamental questions of morals, the 
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press could not exercise the same tyranny over public 
opinion, as in Protestant and half-infidel countries. The 
modern press, when confined to its legitimate action, cor- 
responds in some degree to the influence exercised in the 
middle age by the universities. But the democratic ele- 
ment was precisely the least developed in: the political 
institutions of the middle age; for in that period we are 
only to look for the first rudiments, as it were, of the Chris- 
tian monarchy. 

Royalty was the summit of the social edifice. Yet the 
king was not then, as afterwards, a mere pensioner on the 
bounty of his Parliament; but he was an independent 
landed proprietor, that could not be starved into a surren- 
der of his rights. Nor could he, under the pretext of the 
system of ministerial responsibility, be detrauded of his 
inalienable birth-right—the free exercise of the veto. No 
new impost could be levied indeed, no law passed by 
royal edict; but the sovereign could never be made the 

assive tool of his parliament, or any majority within it. 

t has often been said of the old monarchies of the Middle 
Age, that the limits between the Regal and the Parlia- 
mentary powers could not be exactly defined. This is the 
best eulogy those monarchies could have received. But 
the sovereign and the subject were often eompelled to 
make mutual concessions ;—there was a giving and a tak- 
ing on both sides; yet royalty had ever its assigned sphere 
of action, within which it could freely exercise its preroga- 
tive. Inno monarchy, not even the most absolute, does 
the sovereign possess such a degree of independence, that 
he can violate with impunity the fundamental laws, cus- 
toms, usages, and institutions, civil and religious, of his 
country, or even always run counter to the clearly expressed 
will of his people. In the modern representative system 
the supreme power is lodged, not as in the medizeval 
monarchy, in the person of the king, but in the aristocracy 
or the democracy. Whereas in our own Constitution of 
1688, the sovereign authority was virtually centred in the 
aristocracy ; there the State enjoyed a degree of stability, 
and insured a degree of freedom, which has been utterly 
unknown to those spurious imitations of that constitution, 
that have sprung up in such rank luxuriance since the 
‘French Revolution of 1789. These constitutions, wherein 
the democratic principle was either openly or covertly pre- 
dominant, have, withm the last sixty years, risen up and 
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disappeared, like the fungus of the field. No permanence 
in institutions—no steady systematic foreign policy—-no 
large well-ordered freedom—no repose for the people, 
where in a populous state democracy has obtained the 
ascendant. ‘Thus, as regards its political institutions, 
the Middle Age may well challenge a comparison with 
subsequent times. 

The international relations of states were in the Middle 
Age on a far more solid footing than in modern times, 
How many wars were prevented, how many others termi- 
nated by the paternal umpirage of the Popes! How many 
a noble confederacy of princes for the defence of Christen- 
dom against its barbarian foes was planned and brought 
about by papal wisdom and vigilance! And in the internal 
affairs of nations, how often did the same tutelary power 

rotect the defenceless widow and orphan against the vio- 
ence of lawless usurpation, or arrest regal tyranny in its 
full career,j or crush rebellion in its struggles against 
anointed majesty ! 

lf we look to science, when did the queen of sciences, 
Theology, assume a more majestic mien than at this 
period? If in philological and historical learning the an- 
cient Fathers and modern Divines far excel those of the 
Middle Age, the princes of the medieval school are at 
least unsurpassed in acuteness of reasoning and depth of 
observation. Theological discussions, being carried on 
exclusively within the precincts of the school, and in a 
foreign idiom too, which is of necessity adverse to the 
natural eloquent expression of feeling, that elegance of 
diction, in which modern theology is often arrayed, was 
not of course to be looked for. If the external evidences 
of Christianity were not treated with the same skill and 
learning as in other times, yet at no period were the 
intrinsic proofs—the internal consistency and harmony— 
the divine wisdom of the Christian Revelation better 
understood and more clearly demonstrated. 

That excessive subtlety and spirit of empty dialectics, 
which has often been alleged against the philosophic 
labours of the Middle Age, applies only to the works of 
later and inferior schoolmen, or to such productions of the 
better among them, as were designed for scholastic dispu- 
tation, and not for general utility or edification. - At no 
period were logic and met gene cultivated with so much 
zeal, or won so much popular favour. The obscurity and 
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over-refined subtlety, into which the scholastic philosophy 
sometimes fell, are to be attributed partly to the secluded 
habits of its professors, partly to the more contracted 
sphere of knowledge at that period. Addresses toa gen- 
eral public necessitate clearness of expression and lucid- 
ness of method; and acquired learning, by furnishing the 
mind with solid food, makes it disdain the light nutriment 
of mere verbal subtleties. But what solidity of observa- 
tion and depth of thought the mediaeval philosophy could 
frequently exhibit, the writings of Scotus Erigena, (in 
despite of important errors), of St. Anselm, St. Bernard, 
John of Salisbury, Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, St. Bonaventura, and others, may attest. 

Jurisprudence, too, was another favourite study in the 
Middle Age; and, after theology and philosophy, no 
science was more calculated to sharpen the reasoning 
powers, and strengthen the judgment. The high degree 
of refinement which the science of Canon Law then 
attained to, exerted a strong influence on the sister study 
of civil jurisprudence. The customary laws of Germany, 
France, and Italy, were severally committed to writing. 
And as a great writer* has observed, it would have been 
well if the European nations, instead of transplanting 
among themselves a foreign jurisprudence, like that of 
Rome, had cultivated and developed their own customs 
and laws, imparted to them a scientific form, and adapted 
their principles to the growing wants and exigencies of 
society. 

The Poetry of the Middle Age was late in its develop- 
ment, because, before the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries, the vernacular languages received scarcely any culture. 
In the cloister, where the Latin language was in familiar 
use, and, as it were, naturalized, sacred lyric poetry was 
cultivated with great success, long ere the vernacular 
muse had the courage to utter her accents aloud. Yet in 
the later part of the Middle Age, in Italy, Germany, 
France, and England, lyric and epic poetry reached a 
degree of excellence never since surpassed. The Niebe- 
lungen-lied, by Wolfram von Eschenbach, the Divina 
Commedia of Dante, the odes of Petrarch, and the tales 
of Boccaccio and Chaucer, have, at least as regards beauty 
of style, some of them not been excelled, others not 





* Frederick von Schlegel. 
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equalled, in modern times. Wherever the Middle Age 
was able to mature its intellectual productions, there 
unrivalled excellence was its apanage. 

If this were true of the theology of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and the poetry of Dante, it holds good of those mighty 
monuments of art—the cathedrals of the Middle Age. 
Never in any species of architecture were lightness and 
solidity, unity of design and variety of ornament, depth of 
understanding and sublimity of imagination more happily 
blended than in those medizeval edifices—the noble crea- 
tions of Christian faith. Christian painting did not then 
attain to the same pitch of excellence; yet if it laboured 
under certain technical defects of drawing and colouring, 
its better productions are often, in point of design and 
expression, superior to those of subsequent times. The 
admirable works of Angelico da Fiesole, Perugino, and 
Von Eyck, may in every respect challenge a comparison 
with the mightiest efforts of later art. 

History, during this period, wasina state of comparative 
infancy; yet its naive and artless accents possess an incom- 
parable charm. The vernacular prose being (except at the 
close of these ages) totally neglected, the foreign idiom, in 
which these chronicles were written, was, for the reasons 
above given, little favourable to eloquence, especially as 
the classical models of the Latin tongue were not studied 
with a view to style and diction. Philosophy, in its rela- 
tions to social life, had been little cultivated; and general 
knowledge was too confined, as well as the sources of his- 
torical information too scanty, to admit of a careful and 
searching enquiry into facts. Hence neither critical acu- 
men, nor political generalization can be looked for from 
the chroniclers of this period. But if truthfulness, can- 
dour, good sense, and piety, be the first requisites of an 
historian, the works of the medieval annalists may well 
compete with the more elaborate and rhetorical productions 
of many of their successors. 

Such are the ages, which, in their most flourishing and 
creative epoch, the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Dr. 
Hurter has, in the work before us, depicted. Our readers 
are doubtless aware, that this eminent man was a minis- 
ter of the Calvinistic Church at Schaffhausen, in Switzer- 
land; that he occupied a place of importance and dignity 
in that Church; and that for the favourable sentiments 
which he publicly avowed towards the Catholic Religion, 
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as well as for his well-known Conservative opinions in 

litics, he was an object of persecution from the Rational- 
ists and the Radicals of his native canton. His historical 
researches on the Middle Ages, conducted with most inde- 
fatigable zeal and honest impartiality, had led him toa 
due appreciation of the doctrines, liturgy, hierarchy, and 
intellectual and social influences of the Catholic Church, 
as well as of the merits of the many eminent and holy per- 
sonages of every rank, that have adorned her annals. The 
fruit of these laborious enquiries, that were prosecuted for 
twenty years, was the celebrated work entitled, History of 
Pope Innocent III. and his Times; a work which is one 
of the most remarkable historical productions of modern 
times, and has been pronounced by a competent authority* 
to be a noble monument raised to the honour of the Cath- 
olic Church. This book it was which brought on its 
author the persecution adverted to above. He was de- 
prived of his office and dignity in the Calvinistic Church 
under the charge of Crypto-Catholicism, or a concealed 
adherence to the Catholic Religion. After two years 
spent in reflection and travelling in France, Germany, and 
Italy, his last remaining doubts were dispersed by the 
light of Divine Grace, and he was at last brought -by the 
Hand of God over the threshold, and admitted to contem- 
plate the glorious sanctuary of that Church, whose exter- 
nal beauties and harmonious structure he had, while yet 
without, so fervently admired, and so learnedly illustrated. 

The work we propose to review on the present occasion, 
is the Continuation of the History of Pope Innocent III., 
which, after the conclusion of the Biographical portion in 
the second volume, comprises in the two concluding 
volumes a series of dissertations on the manners, laws, 
customs, civil and religious institutions, arts and sciences 
of Europe from the middle of the twelfth to the middle of 
the thirteenth century. Our object in reviewing these 
volumes is, first, because being published subsequently to 
the Biographical part, they are less generally known; se- 
condly, on account of their intrinsic interest and impor- 
tance; and thirdly, because as a competent hand has 
undertaken their translation into our language, we would 
fain prepare the English reader for a due appreciation of so 
very valuable a work. 





* Count Montalembert. 
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The first thing which ‘strikes us in Dr. Hurter is his 
immense learning. Not only has he mastered the con- 
tents of the great Benedictine Histories and Collections, 
such as the Histoire Littéraire de la France, the Gallia 
Christiana, the Art de vérifier les dates, the Traité Diplo- 
matique, the History of the Benedictine Order, by Mabil- 
lon, the Collectio amplissima of Martene, the Spicilegium 
of D’ Achery, and the rest, but he evinces great familiarity 
with the Bollandists, the Italia Sacra of Ughelli, the 
Espana Sagrada, Hansitz Germania Sacra, and Mansi’s 
voluminous Collection of Councils. With the writings of 
the mediseval philosophers and divines he possesses an inti- 
mate acquaintance; and his knowledge of the Monastic 
Chronicles, whether of Germany, Italy, France, England, 
and the Northern countries, as well as of the works of the 
modern historians of those kingdoms, is truly prodigious, 
His learning, too, is as exact and critical as it is various 
and profound. ‘The testimonies of the chroniclers are 
sifted, weighed, and balanced against each other; and 
their records of events estimated according to their intrin- 
sic probability, and the character, situation, circumstances, 
and age of the several writers. Not only every general 
statement, but every specific assertion is supported by cita- 
tion, or by reference to the volume and page of the writer 
or writers on whose authority it is alleged. Never was 
such a mass of historical details brought together in a 
single work, nor sifted by such a searching criticism, nor 
informed and pervaded by such luminous sagacity. When 
we consider the multitude and complex variety of facts, 
which, in these later volumes especially. the author has col- 
lected from the most scattered and diversified sources of 
information, we cannot sufficiently admire the lucid me- 
thod which has presided over their arrangement. 

Dr. Hurter’s erudition may at times be exuberant, but 
still it is never paraded for ostentation sake, and never 
degenerates into a trifling pedantry. His peculiarity is, 
that he blends the minute accuracy of a Dutch artist with 
the bold strokes and grand conceptions of the historic 
painter; for solidity of judgment and sagacity of obser- 
vation are especial characteristics of his genius. He is 
not only most careful and acute in the investigation of 
facts, and most methodical in their classification, but he 
traces with much philosophic skill the causes and the con- 
sequences of great religious and political events. His 
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imagination is lively and vigorous, and his powers of de- 
scription are of a high order. His style, indeed, is deficient 
in lightness, flexibility, and grace; but it is remarkable 
for clearness, and a manly, robust strength. We see 
before us the sturdy woodsman of the Alps, who, fearless 
of danger, and unappalled by obstacles, cuts his way. 
through the tangled forest. 

On the whole we have never met with an historian, who, 
in the same compass, condenses so much valuable informa- 
tion, and whose labours are directed by greater purity of 
intention, and singleness and honesty of purpose. Such 
qualities Divine Providence, as we have seen, has not suf- 
fered to go unrewarded. Not only has the author met 
with the most brilliant literary success, but he has still 
further received for recompense the inestimable pearl of 
the true faith. Indeed, the whole History of Pope Inno- 
cent III. rendered Dr. Hurter’s conversion to the Catholic 
Church a matter of great probability; for with the excep- 
tion of a few incidental remarks, the reader would never 
have supposed the book to be the production of any but a 
Catholic. 

We shall now proceed to give an analysis of the volumes 
at the head of our article. 

In the first volume of the “Institutions,” which consti- 
tutes the third volume of the entire work, the author treats 
first of Pope Innocent’s Theology; next of the Papal 

ower, of the Cardinals and Legates, as well as of the 

issions for the propagation of Christianity; then of 
Bishops and Chapters, Curates and Vicars; and lastly, 
of Monasteries. 

In the first chapter on Innocent’s Theology, there is 
much curious as well as interesting matter; but the 
author, being a Protestant, does not sufficiently distinguish 
between the ecclesiastical! dogmas and the individual opi- 
nions to be found in the Pontiff’s writings. In the next 
chapter the relations between Church and State—the 
Papal Supremacy—its recognition on the part of the pri- 
mitive and medieval Christians, and the opinions of Inno- 
cent himself on that subject, are brought under review. 
The right of the Holy See in respect to Excommunication 
and Interdict, and in regard to all Church temporalities, 
is then examined. 

The following Chapter is devoted to an enquiry into the 
Episcopal Order. Their spiritual office—their ecclesiasti- 
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cal rights—their election—translation and deprivation of 
bishops—the virtues and qualifications requisite for their 
dignity—and then their temporalities, and political rights 
and privileges are severally examined. The author con- 
cludes this chapter with interesting sketches of worthy and 
edifying prelates; and, true to his system of impartiality, 
he then proceeds to give examples of such bishops as dis- 
eae their holy office by their vices. The capitular 
and parochial clergy form the subject of the succeeding 
chapter. The origin and importance of the Canonical 
dignity—the ecclesiastical rights and obligations, as well 
as temporal endowments of the Prebendaries—their mode 
of election and rule of life, are here traced. The author 
then proceeds to describe the spiritual rights and duties of 
parish priests, as well as their tithes and dues, and ends 
with an account of the piety and conscientiousness, as well 
as the contrary vices of the various members of the inferior 
clergy. An elaborate enquiry into the Monastic Orders 
concludes the volume; and this forms the most interesting 
chapter. The motives for founding religious houses—the 
donations made to them by princes, nobles, and private 
persons—their temporal endowments, and their relations 
with the laity—their religious rules and observances—and 
the immense services which, by their hospitality, by their 
beneficence to the poor, their care of the sick and the 
infirm, their self-denying, self-devoted love to suffering 
humanity, their heroic zeal for the propagation of the Gos- 
pel, their careful instruction and education of youth in 
Christian virtue and doctrine, and in profane learning, and 
lastly, by their zealous promotion of husbandry, science, 
literature, and the elegant and mechanical arts, they ren- 
dered to society ;—all are set forth with much copiousness 
of learning, and sagacity of observation. 

The first two chapters of the fourth volume, or the 
second of the Institutions, turning upon abbots and mon- 
astic advocates or proctors, form a continuation of the 
chapter on religious communities. Here the author treats 
the subject of the election and deposition of abbots, as well 
as their rights and duties, giving an account of worthy and 
exemplary members of that body, as well as of such as 
by their conduct dishonoured their sacred profession. The 
succeeding chapters are dedicated to an elaborate disquisi- 
tion on the various Orders of monksand nuns. The Bene- 
dictine family, with all its numerous branches—the Cluniacs 
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—the Cistercians—the Premonstratensians—the Carthusi- 
ans ;—then the Trinitarians, the Carmelites and Augustini- 
ans ; and lastly, the religious orders of chivalry, successively 

ass under review. ith much learning and judgment 
Dr. Hurter traces the peculiarities of each order in its rule 
and observances ; gives a short notice of its founders and 
more eminent men; traces the circumstances which gave 
birth to the institute, and dwells on the services that each 
rendered to religion, to humanity, and to art and science. 
To,specify each of those Orders would lead us too far. 
The author concludes his work with a masterly summary 
of the moral, social, and intellectual condition of Euro 
from the middle of the twelfth down to the middle of the 
thirteenth century. In this chapter he points out the bene- 
ficial influence of the Church on manners, customs, legis- 
lation, arts and science, and shows how she renovated and 
transformed all sections and orders of society—the nobles, 
the burghers, and the common people. The subjects that 
here engage the reader’s attention, are the liturgy and fes- 
tivals of the Church—pilgrimages—devotion to the saints 
and the Blessed Virgin—hospitals and other establish- 
ments of public beneficence—the Christian virtues of the 
knight and the burgher—the civil polity, especially the 
municipal institutions, of that period, and énally , the state 
of schools and universities, art, literature, and science. 

We shall now proceed to extract such passages, as by 
their interest and importance are most entitled to the 
reader’s attention. 

The following sketch of two archbishops of this period 
will be read with lively satisfaction. 


“Of the palace of an excellent Archbishop, a contemporary, who 
resided at that of Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, gives the 
following description. ‘There is here,’ says he, ‘a conflux of the most 
learned men in every department of knowledge. The time which 
elapses from prayer to the noon-day repast, is employed in reading, and 
in the investigation and the decision of all manner of cases. From all 
parts of the kingdom the most complicated questions are referred to us, 
They are set forth in the common meeting-room, and each one in his 
turn, without contention, and without disparagement of his neighbour, 
strives, in well-assorted words, and with the utmost acuteness, to fur- 
nish the most fitting solution to the question proposed. Should an 
inferior, by the grace of God, give the best decision, then all, without 
envy or jealousy, adhere to it.’ (Peter of Blois, Ep.) 

‘‘Here we may give the portraits of two Archbishops of this time, 
eminent in various ways. Absalon, Archbishop of Lund, who died on 
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St. Benedict’s Day, in 1201, united the rare qualities of a worthy dig- 
nitary of the Church, a far-seeing statesman, an heroic warrior, and a 
zealous patron of science. It would almost appear as if he had been 
placed between his distinguished predecessor and a successor like to him, 
in order that the excellencies of the two, combined in his own person, 
might be set in a more brilliant light. The high nobility of his birth 
he hallowed by that of high intellectual culture and comprehensive 
knowledge,* whereby he exercised a beneficial influence over all Den- 
mark, and excited a zeal for learning, the fruits whereof have survived 
to our time. t Like to his equally great successor, his nephew, Andrew, 
who in summer led the king’s armies, and in winter imparted instruc- 
tion to his clergy, he wielded the sword for the honour of the empire, 
and swayed the pastoral staff for the salvation of the faithful. In 
twenty battles he upbore the banner of his earthly monarch, while he 
planted the standard of the heavenly King on shores hitherto unconse- 
crated to Him. On the battle-ship, as under the tent, he fulfilled the 
duties of his calling, whose spirit he evinced, even amid the turmoil of 
war, by the very great humanity he manifested towards the foe. Twenty 
years had he ruled the Church of Réschild as bishop, when, in the 
fiftieth year of his life, he was raised to the primacy of Denmark and 
Sweden. The archiepiscopal dignity appeared to him rather a burthen 
of great responsibility than any object of desire ; so that, on hearing it 
was about to be imposed on him, he concealed himself, and sought every 
means of escape, averring that he was unequal to the charge: But 
when all resistance was fruitless, as the threat of excommunication 
forced him at last to accept the archbishopric, he directed all his endea- 
vours to satisfy, with the whole energy of his will, and all the resources 
of a richly gifted mind, the multiplied requirements of his holy office. 
This he achieved in the first place by his own example, and by constant 
exhortation to the clergy to observe gravity in their demeanour. He 
introduced into all the churches uniformity in divine service ; and, at a 
national synod, caused all the Liturgical books to be arranged on the 
same plan. For the rights and liberties of the Church he stood up as 
manfully as on the battle-field for Denmark’s power ; and with the like 
firmness he ever adhered, at all times to the centre of ecclesiastical 
unity. Through his mediation, or by his support, churches and monas- 
teries rose up in nobler structure ; and on many did he bestow furni- 
ture, ornaments, and bells. Many a dispute was settled by him, and 
his instructions enkindled in the hearts of clergy and laity a love for 





* He had studied at Paris and at Bologna, and was master of 


several languages. An old epigram says of him, “ Fortior exstiterit seu 
doctior ambigit omnis.”’ 


+ He patronised and supported the historians Swend, Aagesen, and 
Saxo Grammaticus. He had in his library several classics, of which, 
according to Micatur, the public library at Copenhagen still possesses a 
Valerius Maximus. 
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the Divine Word. Amid affairs of state, or in the discharge of the 
duties of his sacred office, he never forgot the studies which he had 
loved from his youth upward ; nor did he relax the rigid mode of his 
life, which had become habitual to him, so that on Fridays he never 
tasted food. Avarice was so alien from his character, that he would 
rather give than receive ; and the rich revenues of two sees he employed 
for ecclesiastical objects, and in various works of beneficence. From 
human ambition he was so free, that in the cathedral, he caused to be 
erected an image of his crucified Redeemer, that comers and goers might 
show reverence to this, and not to him. Thus speaks a contemporary of 
him: ‘He was full of wise counsel, the solace of the care-worn and 
afflicted, the pious patron of all religious, the modest guide of the 
whole people, the benefactor to the stranger and to the poor, the ener- 
getic assailant of the Sclavonians ; a crown of faith, a model of sobriety 
and continence, a clear mirror of magnanimity and valour; in the 
house of the Lord a shining light,—a mighty and immovable pillar,’— 
(Vita S. Wilh. Abb. Roschild, in Act. SS. 6 April.) 
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“William, Archbishop of Bourges, the son of noble and pious 
parents, was educated for the Church by his uncle, the Archdeacon 
of Soissons. The latter he imitated in his severe course of life, and 
thereby excited admiration in the monastic habit of Grammont. 
Soon after this, a bitter dispute broke out in the Order. William 
fled for refuge to the still cloisters of Citeaux, there read the Holy 
Scriptures, prayed, watched, fasted, and won such respect and con- 
fidence, that he was successively elected Abbot by two monasteries. 
When, on the death of Archbishop Fleury, the Canons of Bourges 
could not agree upon a choice, and they had promised the Bishop 
of Paris and their Cantor, as arbitrators, to accept for their Arch- 
bishop whomsoever, out of three Cistercian abbots proposed, they 
should please to name, the bishop ordered the names to be 
placed under the altar-lid, and after Mass, one of them to be drawn 
out. It was William’s name. The people thanked God that He 
had sent them a pastor, from whom every blessing might be looked 
for. William, on the other hand was sad, because he had hence- 
forward to look to the care of secular things. But out of obedi- 
ence he submitted to the command of the Abbot of Citeaux; he 
durst not despise the suggestion of the Holy Spirit. Yet his 
monastic vow he never forgot in the enjoyment of archiepiscopal 
power; amid wealth and high dignities he wished to remain poor in 
spirit, and preserve inward peace amid the turmoil of the world. 
His revenues were, for the most part, devoted to the poor; the sick 
and the imprisoned were gladdened by his visits, and many waited 
for him to receive alleviation by the imposition of his hands, 
During divine service he was ever inwardly collected, but in the 
intercourse of life he was ever serene and joyous; a circumstance 
which gave scandal to those who made the essence of piety to con- 
sist in a dull melancholy. He rejoiced in his God as one who, not 
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from ambition, but in perfect conformity with the will of Christ, 
had entered on the episcopal office. Hatred, menace, injustice, 
he bore with courage, patience, and indulgence. He incurred the 
disfavour cf his king, and thereupon many whom he had accounted 
his friends, turned their backs upon him. But no fear of the loss 
of goods, or of any impeachment, or of any sentence against him, 
could make him vaccillate in his duty. A dispute which he had 
with his Canons was followed only by greater love, evinced as well 
on his side, as on the part of those who had offered him the 
most strenuous resistance. Rights which the Chapter desired 
unanimously to confer on him he did not accept, for they might, 
he said, be one day exercised to the detriment of the Church. In 
his presence he would tolerate no frivolous discourse, no dispar- 
aging judgment on others. For his attendants he chose none but 
godly people. Even an enemy could find nothing to blame in his 
conduct. No bishop was so assiduous in the visitation of his dio- 
cese as himself. Every function of his office he personally dis- 
charged ; no weariness, no need of rest, could ever prevent him 
giving his assistance where it was required. Often he heard con- 
fessions, admonished the erring, attended funerals, provided the 
poor with interment, washed the feet of pilgrims, and served them 
at table. His charities to the aged, to widows, and to orphans, 
were so manifold, that the rich revenues of his Archiepiscopal See 
seemed almost inadequate to their supply. He wished to march 
against the Albigenses, but feeling himself ill, he desired to be con- 
ducted to the church of St. Stephen, in order, for the last time, to 
exhort his flock to walk in the fear of the Lord. After he had 
preached upon the text, ‘ Because we know that itis time to awake 
from sleep, for now is our salvation nearer than we thought,’ and 
had given his blessing to the people, the fever, heightened by the 
draught in the church, seized him with more violence than ever. 
He had time, however, to arrange his affairs, and make his last will. 
On the sixth day he demanded Extreme Unction, and the Body of 
his Lord. As the holy Eucharist was brought to him, he, to the 
surprise of all, sprang out of his bed, humbly advanced towards it, 
worshipped it, and received it with joy. Then again he lay down, 
imparted to all the clergy of his Church the kiss of peace, and 
beckoned to them to pray for him, For his shroud he retained the 
vestments in which he had received consecration. Clad in these, 
he awaited his Jast end in peace. Early next morning, having 
ordered Matins to be recited, he muttered them out, and com- 
manded his attendants to lay him down on ashes, on the earth, and 
here surrendered his soul to the care of his Redeemer. The tidings 
filled the whole city with deep mourning; all work was spontane- 
ously suspended ; and when the earthly remains of the dear pastor 
were interred, all ranks, ages, and sexes, followed the funeral ; 
infants were raised up by their mothers to see the corpse of the 
deceased pass by. It was said miraculous cures were wrought at 
VOL, XXVIII.—NO. LY. 5 
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his tomb, and by his intercession; and hereupon his successor 
obtained from Pope Honorius III, that Archbishop William should 
be ranked among the saints.”—Historia Episcoporum Bituricen- 
sium in Labbé Bibl. Mser. T. ii. 


After giving examples of several Archbishops who were 
mindless of their sacred duties, the author traces a descrip- 
tion of such prelates as were, for their learning and virtue, 
an ornament to their holy order. 


“Of several Bishops contemporaries relate, that their elevation 
exercised a salutary influence on their mode of life ; * whether, like 
Hugh, Bishop of Leige, they reformed their morals, + or avoided 
what was misbecoming to a Prelate, { or whether their new dignity 
acted as a stimulus to strive after greater moral perfection, § or 
whether they endeavoured conscientiously to realize the expecta- 
tions which their electors had formed of them. || John of Treves 
considered, that his country was poor and barren, incapable of sus- 
taining wars ; and, therefore, preferred to defend it by the resources 
of policy, rather than by force of arms. T 

** Activity in the discharge of the multiplied duties of this sacred 
calling, was with reason required of a worthy prelate. The more dis- 
tinguished took especial care to impart to divine worship greater 
pomp,** solemnity, and dignity, whether by increasing the persons 
required for the several ministrations,t} and by attention to the inter- 





* According to the old saying, which has been verified in both 
senses : Honores mutant mores, rard in meliores.—Pet. Bles. Ep, 15. 


+ Sicut primd fuerit dissolutus, tamen vitam suam correxit, et 
postea multa facta sunt per eum in Episcopatd laude digna.— Magn. 
Chron, Belg. 235. 


t Henry Von Veringen, Bishop of Strasburg: religiose capit 
vivere et guerras et prelia declinare.—Frag. Hist. in Urstis, SS. 


§ Of William IV., Bishop of Avranches, the Chronicle Savig- 
nacense, in Rec. xviii. 351, says: Cujus cum crevit dignitas, crevit 
et probitas. 

We may see, for instance, the testimony as to the ordinances 


of Otho of Freysingen, (the well-known historian,) in regard to his 
diocese.—Hund. Metrop. Salisb. i, p. 107. 


I Gesta Ep. Trevir. in Martene Collectio Amplissima, T. iv. 


** Adolf, Bishop of Osnabriick, introduced into his church wax- 
lights, instead of tallow.—Miéser, t. iii., p, 45. 


tt Ad divini cultds ampliationem studiosius debemus intendere. . 
—Record of Bishop Odo’s, in tae Gallia Christiana, t. vii., p. 78. 
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nal decorations of the church and its necessary furniture,* or by re- 
moving everything calculated to disturb or degrade that worship, that 
in former times had crept in, or in consequence of disfigurement, had 
degenerated from its former use. Thus the Bishops Odo and Peter 
of Paris strove to put down in their diocese the scandalous ‘ Festival 
of Fools,’ which, throughout the greater part of France, was cele- 
brated not only with farces, and the mimicry of sacred dignities, 
but with shameful excesses, often attended with bloodshed. In 
opposition to this feast, these prelates introduced the commemora- 
tion of St. Stephen, as the proto-martyr. It appears that Pope 
Innocent supported their endeavours, for he says in an ordinance : 
‘ Men fear not to introduce into the churches, plays and such-like 
mummeries ; even priests, deacons, and sub-deacons have the 
impudence to take part in such farces. We charge you to banish 
from the churches such shameful spectacles; such uncleanness 
should not contaminate their dignity.’ At a council held in Paris, 
in the year 1212, the assembled Bishops agreed never to attend at 
such festivals, and severely to interdict them to all religious. 

“This age was not so corrupt, or so jealous of the exercise of 
spiritual anthority, as to disapprove of a greater measure of seve- 
rity, not only against itself, but against laymen in high places. It 
was not then thought that any earthly condition could exempt men 
from their general obligation to their fellow-men, nor any temporal 
rank do away with the general dependance on God. The nobleman, 
the count, the prince, was still a Christian, like every other indivi- 
dual; and the curate, the bishop, the archbishop, stood in the 
same relation to the high as to the humblest of the community. 
To the vices common to all men, the great frequently joined those 
excesses incidental to power, and which were directed against the 
influence most importunate to the sense of might, and the self-con- 
fidence it inspired. Ecclesiastical superiors who sought to realize 
a just conception of their station, even in this life, took care not to 
sacrifice that station and its obligations to their connection with 
princes, or to any respect for persons. In the certain conviction 
that they were responsible for the salvation of the great ones of 
this earth, the more conscientious prelates thought they could least 
pass over in silence the transgressions of the mighty, In this 
course, the Bishops found in Innocent’s and in many of his prede- 
cessors’ words and example, encouragement and energetic support. 
‘Our office would be despised,’ writes that Pope to the Archbishop 
of Sens, ‘if we were to treat lightly the transgressions of those 
entrusted to our care, and to have respect to persons. The word of 
rebuke is wont to make deeper impression than the mere word of 
exhortation.’—Ep. vi., p. 236. 





* A reproach, among other things, is made by Innocent III., 
that the “Ornamenta Ecclesie” had not been provided for.— 
Ep. ii., p. 236, 
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“It was especially regarded as a glorious merit in a Bishop, when, 
in defence of ecclesiastical liberty, (and under this head was classed 
the right of tolerating no impost on the churches and the clergy,) 
he feared not resolutely to resist royal demands, and even to suffer 
death in that behalf. 

“The presence of Bishops in their dioceses was a matter of 
course; and, except when at councils, on Papal commissions, on 
business at Rome, or at royal courts, on the crusades, or on pil- 
grimages, absence from their dioceses was of rare occurrence. 
Even pilgrimages, when too long protracted, were held to be incom- 
patible with the higher obligation of the pastor to remain with his 
flock. (Peter of Blois, Ep. 148.) It was, indeed, admitted that the 
attendance of clergymen or Bishops at the court of a monarch, 
might exercise a salutary influence on the latter, be useful to the 
poor, and promote a more impartial administration of justice ; that 
a prelate might serve the king with good council, but that there 
was danger of his forgetting at court the flock entrusted to him. 
If it were honourable to serve the king with advice, the service of 
the King of Kings was still more glorious. (Peter of Blois, Ep. 150.) 
Too active participation in concerns foreign to his sacred charge, 
especially the functions of a criminal judge, brought a Bishop into 
ill repute, and undermined public confidence in him. The last 
office was even considered a species of degradation. Innocent 
commanded the king of England to release the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury from the place of Grand Justiciary, for it was unbecoming 
a Churchman to meddle in secular law-suits. (Matthew Paris, 
p- 135.) Lastly, the abode at court entailed much expense; but a 
stately train, especially of horsemen, numerous servants, high-bred 
horses in brilliant harness, suited indeed a temporal prince, but not 
a Bishop, who ought not to seek in worldly pomp for the essence of 
his dignity. People even thought that the Almighty wished to 
show, by the example of Lawrence, Bishop of Breslau, his displea- 
sure in a Bishop’s giving way to too great a love for scents.* For 
when this prelate was but in his twenty-fifth year, and from his 
vigorous frame and robust health had every prospect of a long life, 
the too strong scent of roses, at his country seat, brought on a dis- 
ease which baffled the skill and all the efforts of his physicians. t 
On the other hand, it was reasonably required that no one should 
on — of, or should neglect, the outward signs of the priest. 

ood.” f 





* Dum nimium odori rosarum indulgeret. 


t Ut ostenderet Dominus in viris, preesertim ecclesiasticis, apos- 
tolicum locum tenentibus, etiam odoris et deliciaruam usum esse 
pernitiosum.—Anon. Vite Ep. Wratislay, in Sommersberg Scripto- 
ribus rerum Silesiarum., T. ii, p. 187. 


_t It was a reproach alleged against the Bishop of Geneva, that he 
did not wear the tonsure.—Enquéte. 
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* The author proceeds to point out more in detail the 
various virtues of the episcopal character, as exemplified 
in the lives of many prelates of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. 


“We have now to portray the feelings and the actions of 
Bishops in particular, in so far as these evinced a due appreciation 
of the nature and importance of their office. 

“A true picture of humilty was given by Theodorick, Bishop of 
Liibeck,* who, on occasion of his installation, amid the canticles of 
the clergy and the jubilee of the people, wished to enter bare-footed, 
not on a richly caparisoned steed, but on an ass; for he was a 
modest, meek, benevolent, pious man. Of many bishops it is 
recorded, that they shone in all virtues, + were lovers of peace, f 
were distinguished for learning,§ for various acquirements,|| espe- 
cially for knowledge in Holy Writ, as well as for pulpit eloquence;] 
that they preached on the High Festivals, and other solemn occa- 
sions, or when they distrusted their own powers, caused sermons to 
be composed by other able men. There were some who, to announce 
the Word of Life, traversed various regions,** or repaired to lands 
in which the seed of the gospel had just been sown, in order, by 
their efforts, to further its growth.tt It is noted, as especially 
praiseworthy, when a Bishop knew how to watch over the conduct 
and morals of the inferior clergy, and under the conviction that 
hereby their ministry might be rendered most salutary, knew how 
to keep them in check.t{{ Sigewin, of Camin, trod in the footsteps 
of his worthy predecessors, and held it to be his duty publicly and 





* Arn, Lub. iii., 13, 

+ Of Eugelhard of Naumburg it is said, “omni virtutum genero 
conspicuus.”—Sagittarius Ep. Naumb., p. 75, 

{ Eberhard IL, Bishop of Salzburg: ‘‘ amator pacis.”—Hansitz 
Germania Sacra, T. ii., p. 313. 

§ The same is said to be a man, “vir magne literature.” — 
Chron. Garstens, ad annum, 1216. 

|| Like Andrew, Archbishop of Lund.—Miinter. t, ii, p. 365. 

{| Both are stated of Wolfger, Bishop of Passau, according to the 
old Chronicles.—Germania Sacra of Hansitz, t. i, p. 337, and of 
William of Langres, t. ili. 

** Episcopus, Brechivensis, Abbas Abbirbrothensis, in Scotland. 
—Boeth. Hist. Scot., p. 279. 

1tThe Bishop of Paderborn went, about the year 1210, to Livonia. 
—Gebhardi Hist. of Livonia. Univ. Hist., p. 336. 


tt Like Theodoric, Archbishop of Treves.—Brower an Trey. 
t. ii, Pp. 118. : 
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solemnly to rebuke the transgressions of his clergy. What a 
pleasing impression doth not Stephen, Bishop of Tournay, make, 
demeaning himself with gravity where gravity was required, with 
cheerful serenity, and even sportive humour, where this was admis- 
sible, evincing an exquisite tact in his treatment of those in high 
station, as well as of inferiors, (Steph. Tornac., Ep. 230.) 

* * * . * 


“ Of many Bishops, especially such as had been formerly monks, 
it is recorded that they renounced all the conveniences of life, and 
by observance of extreme simplicity in food and raiment, nay, by 
their rigour towards themselves, gave proof that, in the administra- 
tion of their office, they sought not its worldly advantages.* 

“Our age, which is totally alien from the views then entertained 
of Christian perfection, may, perhaps, think that Godfrey,t Bishop of 
Meux, went too far, when, during the great fasts preceding Christmas 
and Easter, he not only ate but three times a week, but chose such 
bitter nauseous food and drinks, that others could not even taste 
them but with disgust. Yet it was in that age considered, that the 
value of such mortifications depended on the motive that dictated 
them. He who drank wine in moderation, was to be preferred to 
him who, in a spirit of arrogance, kept to water. ¢ 

“ Just, therefore, among well-thinking ecclesiastics and laymen, 
was the grief at the demise of a Bishop, who, like Gardolf of Ial- 
berstadt, discharged with fidelity and earnestness all the duties of 
his ministry, united blameless conduct with refinement of manners, 
—liberality with a care for the temporalities of the Church,—con- 
ciliatory conduct towards the temporal power, with a benign super- 
intendence over his clergy. The tears shed over his bier proved 
how deeply the diocese felt the loss of their revered pastor. 
(Chron. Halberst, p. 141.) 

‘‘When the writers of that age not unfrequently record unpleasing 
traits of avarice or prodigality, mean extortion or unseemly pomp, 
a worldly style of living and vulgar carousing, as exemplified in 
some particular Bishops; when here and there one is stated to have 
diverted the great revenues or benefices of his church more to the 
profit of his nephews and kinsmen than to worthy purposes, yet was 
the number of those prelates still greater, who, either during life, 
or by various foundations prior to their death, employed their 


. 





* Of Arnulf, Bishop of Orange, it is said, “ Exemplar sobrietatis 
erat. Gall. Christ. vol. i., p. 775. 


+ Labbé Bibl. Mscr., t. i. 


t Melius est vinum bibere cum ratione quam aquam cum fastd 
et superbia. Atque mihi quidem aspicit eos qui cum ratione pietatis 
et religionis vinum bibunt, esse viros sanctos ; eos autem qui incon- 
siderate et citra rationem cum arrogantia aquam biberunt, esse 
homines profanos et corruptos.—Rosweidi Vita Patr. Sen. p. 706. 
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riches in works of beneficence and piety. Justinus, Bishop of 
Concha, gave all his revenues to the poor ; and, in order to procure 
a subsistence for himself and servants, used in his leisure hours to 
make wicker baskets. William of Nevers had not his equal in 
generosity; during a famine he daily fed two thousand men. 
When Arnulfus of Orange died, people asked : ‘ Who will now take 
compassion on the needy? who will feed the hungry ?’* Maurice 
of Paris acquired the name of a Father of the Poor and Protector 
of Orphans.t St. Gilbert, Bishop of Caithness in Scotland, caused 
several poor-houses to be built. From his noble liberality, for divers 
objects, Otho II.t Bishop of Bamberg, received the surname of 
the Generous. Conrad of Halberstadt,§ on his return from the 
Holy Land, through Italy, took all the youths of his diocese at his 
own charge ; for the support of students passed for an eminently 
episcopal duty, for a worthy application of Church revenues.|| 
Adolphus, Bishop of Osnabriick, Count of Tecklenburg, was wont, 
whenever he repaired to his palace of Furstenau, to enter a hut by 
the way-side, where a leper dwelt, in order to solace the unfortu- 
nate creature ; and was very indignant, when, on one occasion, his 
courtiers, in order to spare their master so distressing a spectacle, 
had put away the leper.f With such dignity as William of 
Auxerre, no Churchman in all France could exercise the rights of 
hospitality. (Lebeuf Hist. d’Auxerre.) 

“Other Bishops built palaces, castles, and towers; ordained 
embellishments of every kind for the entertainment of visitors, and 
their delight on high festivals ; or they brought districts into culti- 
vation, dug fish-ponds, and appointed other regulations for public 
convenience.** Maurice, Bishop of Paris, built two stone bridges, 
the one over the Seine, the other over the Marne. Their episcopal 
residences, as well as considerable towns within their territories, 
they encompassed with walls, and dignified with the privileges of 
cities.tt The liberality of the prelates was mostly displayed in 





* Quid facoent inopis inopum miseretor obierit amisit solitas 

plebs miseranda dapes.—Epitaph Gallia Christiana, t. i., p. 775. 
+ Trithem Chron. Hirsaug, vol. i., p. 288. 

{ Anon, Vite. Ep. Wratislay. in Sommersberg Scriptor. Vol. i., 
page 186. ; 
§ Odor, Raynaldi aun. ad. ann. 1207, No. 18. 

|| Chron. Lemovia. S. Martini in Recueuil xviii, 240, Gall. 
Christ. xii., p. 642. 

{ Méser, vol. iii, p. 16. Munificus in pauperes, preesertim 
leprosos, Vita S. Adolphi. Ep. Osn. in Act. SS., 11 Feb. 

** Hist. Epp. Autiss. in Labbé Bibl. Mscr., t. i. 

+tThus Verden, by Bishop Iso.—Spangenberg Chron. of Verden, 
p. 73. Thus Liitry in the Vaud, by Berthold, Bishop of Lausaum. 
—From the Counts of Neuf-Chatel. Levade Diction. 
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regard to their churches, their chapters, their episcopal sees, 
Many bishopricks can be pointed out, a long succession of whose 
occupants increased the estates of the see, improved the benefices 
of the Canons, bestowed on the latter lands and privileges, exempted 
them from burdens, and supplied the churches with books, chalices, 
ornaments, vestments, and bells, as well as consolidated, enlarged, 
and beautified their structure. *...........00 

“ Besides the cathedrals,t many other churches were indebted to 
the care of Bishops for their construction, or their embellishment 
and decoration ; for their wealth in altar-ornaments, in vestments, 
in other valuables and furniture, whereby the splendour of divine 
service was exalted; for attention to such things the prelates 
recognized as a sacred obligation, { the neglect whereof was justly 
blamed. They also founded monasteries and collegiate churches, 
or augmented the property of those already established. 2......... 

“When it is considered that we have alleged but a few instances 
of episcopal liberality, and that in so contracted a period of time, 
it is only fair to conclude, that the property of the Church is under 
as much obligation to the generosity of her own prelates, as to that 
of lay-benefactors. Is it any way deserving of blame, when, in 
records and books of history, such foundations, acquisitions, and 
donations, are noted down by grateful contemporaries, or their 
descendants ? 

“ Often brought up-from their youth in the vicinity of churches, 
the Bishops, before their death, left them sometimes their whole 
inheritance, sometimes a considerable portion, not rarely deter- 
mining the future application, or they conferred special endowments 
on the Chapter. With all his love for warfare, Philip, Bishop of 
Beauvais, must have cherished the sciences, for he bequeathed to 
his cathedral, three hundred volumes which belonged to him. 
Before he went to Palestine, Peter, Bishop of Paris, made over to 
the churches and abbeys of that city, his assortment of valuable 





* For instance, the reader may consult the Chronicle of Hildes- 
heim, in Leibnitz, SS., which gives a long series of such traits in 
the succession of Bishops. 


+ The cathedral at Drontheim, which, in size, in the pomp of 
Gothic architecture, in the solidity of its masses, and in the abun- 
dance of sculptures, surpassed all that had yet been witnessed in 
the north, was founded about this time, by Archbishop Eystein.— 
Miinter, vol. ii., p. 403. 


t Buggo Wormatiensis Episcopus strenuus emulator divini 
cultis et religionis, sicut ecclesie per ipsius industriam seu ab 
exordio fundata, seu in melius, renovata.—Record of Bishop Conrad 
in Schounat Hist. Wormat., vol. i, p. 84. 


§ Maurice, Bishop of Paris, founded four monasteries.—Mag. 
Chron. Belg., p. 217. 
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priestly vestments, and a large collection of books, His successor, 
Maurice, made also valuable gifts to the same city. Even in the 
remote North, we see the libraries of cathedrals founded, enlarged, 
and enriched, by the scientific zeal of Bishops. 

“On the fact that several Bishops of this period were canonized, 
or ranked and revered among the saints, we wish to lay no further 
stress, than to show how many prelates, by their praiseworthy con- 
duct, and by the blessings which they conferred on their contempo- 
raries, were preserved in honourable remembrance.”—P. 307-14. 


Our author has brought together many touching exam- 
ples of virtue and conscientiousness in the second Order of 
the sacred ministry. The following passage will show the 
minute research and solid judgment which distinguish 
his labours. 


“ Even in the rudest ages, the requirements of the Church, the 
obligations she imposed, exerted a moral influence on her ministers, 
so that, in an equal number of laymen and churhmen, the latter 
could show a far greater multitude, distinguished for decorum, 
morality, or diguity. Dense as the ignorance might be, there ever 
beamed in the clergy a spark of higher light; deep as the general 
degradation might be, all ecclesiastics were not drawn into its 
abyss; and though the moral virtues might have fled from society, 
they still found an asylum in the bosom of individual churchmen. 
The clergy, if not in its entire body, yet in many of its members, 
still remained, what it ever should be,—the salt of the earth. 

“ Did it not evince a great tenderness of feeling, when an English 
chaplain, whose run-away horse not only threw him, but cast a 
child out of the arms of its mother and killed it, held himself 
unworthy of all ecclesiastical functions until he received pardon 
from the Pope? (Innocen. Ep. iii, 19.) With tears did another 
priest accuse himself to Innocent, that he had placed himself on 
a heap of clothes, under which the mother had laid a sick child. 
At the cry of the mother he sprang up immediately, but the child 
was dead. Whether its death were the consequence of the illness, 
or whether it had been stifled by the clothes, or the weight of the 
Priest, could not be ascertained. The Priest held it for the safest 
course to take the fault on himself, repair to Rome, and do penance. 
(Inn. Ep. ix., p. 59.) A sub-deacon made a pilgrimage to Jerusa- 
lem, because, on the murderous assault of a layman, he had, in self- 
defence, given him a blow, from which he died a few days after. 
Innocent vouchsafed it to him as a favour to retain the ecclesias- 
tical grade which he then held. (Ep. ix., p. 29.) The chorister of 
the cathedral at Nice did not wish to be ordained Priest without 
papal sanction, because a woman reproached him that he had once 
given her a kick in the back, which had occasioned miscarriage. 
And yet he could not call to mind the alleged fact, and the woman, 
on closer questioning, did not even adhere to her allegation ; and 
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it was the general belief, that she only sought to extort money 
from the chorister. (Inn. Ep. vii., p. 170.) A poor deacon remembered 
that he had received the deaconship in such early youth, that he 
could not recollect whether it had been preceded by the other 
Orders. Thereupon his conscience made him such reproaches, that 
he confessed to his Bishop, and spontaneously submitted to a sus- 
pension for half a year. Yet Innocent III. willingly permitted the 
withdrawal of the penance, provided, only for caution sake, the 
omitted orders were repeated. (Ep. vili., p. 118.) A knight in the 
kingdom of Leon once invited a deacon in a friendly way to dine 
with him. Suddenly the knight fell on him and castrated him, 
accusing him of holding a criminal intercourse with the knight’s 
concubine. The king, in his indignation, ordered the knight and 
the woman to be burnt. The deacon recovered, concealed what 
had taken place, and received priestly Orders. Soon after, he felt 
great uneasiness at having transgressed against the laws of the 
Church. He craved pardon of Pope Innocent. This the Pope was 
willing to grant, if the deacon were quite guiltless of the crime 
brought against him by the knight, and of all participation in the 
royal sentence. (Ep. xi., p. 103.) Many such traits may have 
occurred, but history rarely records what may have adorned the 
tranquil existence of thousands, who, by their position, were known 
only to their immediate circle, and whose fame did not extend 
beyond the narrow compass of a human life, 

“That love, in default of an adequate benefice, would not spare 
labour to support poor parents or kinsmen ; that sufferers found in 
the clergy especially, a refuge and a solace, was certainly not rare. 
As lords, the clergy, on the whole, exercised a far milder sway than 
the barons ; they were not so easily hurried into acts of violence, 
(for exceptions, of course, constitute no rule,) as secular poten- 
tates.* Living among the people, they were, in various ways, its 
benefactors. 

“In Sweden, much that could improve the land and advance 
its commerce, was promoted by the clergy. They extolled it as a 
work of piety, to construct roads, build bridges over rapid torrents, 
and smooth the laborious way of the traveller. They applied to 
horticulture, taught the preparation of salt, and drew attention to 
the manifold treasures which lay hid in the earth’s bosom.+ Wil- 
lingly were they chosen for arbitrators, and to their sentence did 
all disputants yield submission. Emperors and princes sought their 
messengers of peace among them, and by their efforts many @ con- 
test was composed, many a reconciliation brought about. In the 
year 1204, at Genoa, the executioners of the Podesta put to death 
by mistake a noble youth in the night. Many of his kindred took 





* This is observed by Hume, vol. ii.. p. 392. 
t Riihs History of Sweden, vol. i. p. 158, (In German.) 
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up arms, and excited the people against the Podesta. There the 
clergy interposed, and brought about a reconciliation. (Ubert. Foliet 
Hist, Gennens, in Grey. Thesau., vol. 1., p. 298.) A singular mea- 
sure did the Priest Lambert adopt, in order to avert, if possible, 
the displeasure of Arnold, Count of Guignes, against the clergy of 
Ardres. He wrote'the history of that noble house.” (Ludwig Reliq. 
vol. viii., p. 592.) 


We arrive now at the author’s account of Monasteries; 
and this, as we observed above, constitutes one of the most 
valuable, as well as interesting chapters of his work. The 
extreme importance of the subject will, we trust, be a suf- 
ficient apology for the length of the citations which we 
shall take the liberty of making. Dr. Hurter first speaks 
of the various motives which animated the founders in the 
erection of monastic communities. 


“An important, influential, and remarkable portion of Christian 
society,” says he, “did the monastic establishments constitute. Down 
to the close of the period which engages our attention, the Benedictines 
and Augustinians were, with various ramifications, the leading religious 
Orders......... If the bishops and secular clergy represented in their 
external relations the bearings of the Church to the world—relations 
which were indeed to many the occasion of fall rather than of exalta- 
tion ; the monasteries, on the other hand, secured to their inmates a 
still, contemplative spiritual life, And both these systems stamped on 
Christianity the undeniable impress of a great creation, revealing unity 
in variety. 

“The favour of princes—the piety of believers—the industry and 
economy of the monks, raised in course of time the monasteries to a 
high degree of wealth ; and on the other hand the presumption and 
worldly-mindedness of their superiors, or the avarice of grandees, and 
the jealousy of others, brought many of these communities into difficulty 
and want, or occasioned their downfall.* 

“The two centuries whereof the age we describe constitutes the 
centre, saw the greatest part of the many foundations of this kind 
spring up and flourish, in their temporalities at least.t Various 





* A writer of the sixteenth century, apud Mager de advocatid arma- 
ta, p. 25, says, in reference to Germany: “ Where are all the founda- 
tions and monasteries of the princes of the empire? Have not all been 
desecrated, abolished, torn down, and ravaged? Have not bishoprics 
been turned into secular principalities, churches and monasteries into 
arsenals, stables, ball-rooms, powder-magazines, and public baths ?” 


+ From the year 1066 (the period of the Norman Conquest) down to 
the year 1216, about 550 monasteries were founded, five-sevenths of all 
those which existed just prior to their dissolution by Henry VIII, 
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motives are to be assigned for this remarkable phenomenon. The first 
is the power of Christianity, which pervaded every generous emotion of 
life, nay, had absorbed all existence into its sphere. Experience of one’s 
own or others’ frailty often induced the charitable spirit to found for 
the weaker sex at least, asylums where passions rarely rage ; asylums 
where they might escape the licentious example of contemporaries, or 
be protected against the dangers which are too often incident to poverty, 
and the struggle for worldly subsistence.* Men looked back to hea- 
thenism, and saw what princes and the rich under its influence had 
done for the priesthood, and held it to be shameful for the children of 
the reconciled father to be behind the heathen in liberality, In newly 
converted countries such foundations served to attest the sincerity of 
princes in the profession of Christianity; +t and they were indeed the 
buttresses which imparted solidity to the new-built temple of faith. 
They were twigs planted in the new soil by missionaries, who had left 
lands where Christian civilization, with all its concomitant blessings, 
had long blossomed and flourished ; twigs which, under the favour and 
kindly protection of princes, were destined soon to bring forth the like 
fruits. Hence many of these filial establishments were often, in 
feelings of grateful recollection, dedicated to the memory of those 
foreign missionaries, who had founded the new communities. { In all 
countries, princes and prelates emulated each other in the erection of 
monasteries, as well as in their liberal endowment, for the better secu- 
rity of their inmates. § 





(Andersen, Hist. of Trade, vol. ii. p. 41.) From the year 1175 down 
to 1225 there were in Europe 150 Cistercian abbeys alone founded ; 
whereof 23 belong to the year 1200. (Jongelin Notitia abbatiarum, 
O. Cist. per orbem univ. fol. Colon. 1640.) The single district of the 
Rheingau saw, in the thirteenth century, eight monastic foundations, 
which acquired, by means of donations, considerable property. (Bair. 
Hist. of Mayence, vol. ii. p. 147.) The many monastic establishments 
founded at this period by baronial families in Swabia, we may see in 
Pfister’s Llist. of Swabia, vol. ii. p. 243. 


*The doge Sebastian Ziani, who ruled in Venice from the year 
1164 to 1178, founded the ‘‘ Monastero delle Vergine,” for the daugh- 
ters of decayed noble families, and placed it under the special protection 
of his successors. (Darn. vol. i. p. 206.) 

+ So in Pomerania Duke Casimir founded Colbaz, Brou, and Ivinal ; 
Casimir II. established Stargard ; a nobleman, who had been converted, 
Darguin, near Demme. Hist. Episc. Comin, Ludwig. SS. Bam. 

¢ Wolfger, Bishop of Passau, consecrated, in the year 1198, the mon- 
astery of the Scots in Vienna.—Hund. Metropolis. The Scotch monas- 
tery of Ratisbon was of a still earlier date. 

§ Guil. Nangis Chron. ad annum 1132. Presules ecclesiarum ac 
principes seeculares promptissime annuebant religiosis, sponte offerentes 
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“ Manifold motives, external and internal, gave rise to the establish- 
ment of these communities. The Chartreuse of Belbari, in the diocese 
of Auxerre, was an expiatory offering of Hervée of Donzi, and his wife 
Matilda, heiress of Auxerre, for a marriage contracted under too near 
relations of affinity. On the spot where the bones of the royal couple 
repose, uninterrupted canticles of praise must atone for the guilt, or 
preserve the memory of the departed.* Here, it was a Bishop, who 
employed the savings of a frugal life in a manner the most acceptable 
to God ;+ there, a wealthy man, to meet the wishes of his kinsmen. 
The last scion of a noble race converted his hereditary castle into a 
monastery, and hoped to secure the perpetuity of the house in a spiri- 
tual progeny, when, on the spot whence earthly combatants had once 
issued forth with spear and shield, the heavenly combatants armed 
themselves with prayer and canticles; and a holy and divine peace 
reigned, where once worldly riot had prevailed. t To the same pur- 
pose the childless widow consecrated her estate ; and the noble maiden, 
who, despising an earthly union, sighed for a purer bridal-robe in the 
conventual garb, devoted her dowry. § The powerful prince, by such 
donations, attested his gratitude to the Most High for long-inherited 
blessings, and which, in a larger measure had been personally bestowed 
on him, || Even the wealthy citizen sought to secure a portion of his 





terras, prata, nemora, et cetera, que monasteriis edificandis erant 
necessaria. 


* Philip, king of France, founded on the spot where he buried his 
Agnes, a convent for 120 nuns.—Albericus ad ann. 1201, vol. 5, p. 431. 


+ Maurice, Bishop of Paris, founded four monasteries.—Rigord. c. 40. 
Conrad, Bishop of Hildesheim, six.—Both. Chron. Brunsw. in Leib- 
nitz, vol. iii., p. 357. Hugh, Bishop of Leige, St. Lambert’s vale.— 
M. Chron. Belg., p. 235. 


+ The lords of Cappenberg, Castrum Cappenbergense, (in recent 
times the seat of the minister Von Stein,) in claustrum convertentes et 
militiam secularem in militiam spiritualis exercitii commutantes,— 


Record apud Jung. Hist. Comit. Benthem, Cod. dipl., No. xiii. 


§ Cum Domicella Beatrix de Lens ex nobili stirpe claram ducens 
originem, mundi hujus gloriam fastidiret, atque secreta liberorum pro- 
pagine, inter Sion adolescentulas aggregari animo zstuarit, quandam 
summam pecunie, quam pro suo matrimonio receperat assignatam, ad 
instaurationem hujus loci, qui dicitur Spini-locus, liberaliter delegavit, 
Jane of Flanders was afterwards its chief benefactress.—Mirzei cep. dipl. 
Suppl, vol. ii., p. 95. 


|| Such motives expressly induced Eberhard, Count of Nellenburg, to 
found the monastery of All Saints, at Schaffhausen. 
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treasures for the world to come.* And among married people, such a 
resolution was at once the effect and confirmation of Christian concord. 
* * * * 


“ Powerful lords encouraged their kinsmen and aided their vassals 
in such donations, For, so soon as a family of respectability began 
a foundation of this kind, all the neighbours of rank and fortune 
emulated each other in the work of endowment, or in other acts of 
beneficence ; and no house in the surrounding district wished to be 
behind the other in liberality. * ills 5 

“On the ancestral grave,—on the spot where a nobleman had 
selected the place of rest for his family,—on the foundation of the 
modest church,—out of the wooden cell of the hermit,—there, where 
the waves had given back to the afflicted father the child they had 
snatched away, t arose the structure wherein daily were to ascend 
canticles of praise to the Eternal, and thanksgivings for redemption, 
or, Which even sometimes were to expiate the murders and crimes 
of a former robbers’ cave,t or convert the accursed place of execu- 
tion into an abode of blessings. That age considered it indeed as 
a glory and a happiness to put in force such pious resolutions ; nay, 
vanity might often be tempted to purchase, by such donations, the 
praises of posterity. Yet the more pious sense of those times pro- 
tested against any feelings of ostentation or ambition || attaching to 
works which sprang from Divine inspiration, out of a pure zeal for 
religion, from a regard to the perishableness of all earthly things,] 





* A goldsmith of Rheims founded the abbey of Clarus Mariscus.— 
Gallia Christ., vol. ix., p. 175. The monastery of the Holy Sepulchre, 
at Spires, was founded in the time of Conrad III., by two citizens of 
that place.—Lehman Chron., p. 503. 


+ Liitold of Regensberg, founded the monastery of Fahr, on the 
Limmat, on the very spot where the body of his son, who had been 
drowned, was picked up.—Miiller Hist. of Switzerland, vol. i. 
page 521. 


t The place where Marienborn was built, was once called the 
Valley of Murder.—De orig. Monast. Maric fontis in Leibnitz. SS. 
Vol. ii., p. 431, 


§ The annals of Eisenach, in Paulini Syntagma, state, as a tradi- 
tion at least, that the high altar of St. Catharine’s convent was 
erected on the spot where once the gallows stood, and that the 
Landgrave Hermann desired to be buried under the same. 


|| Caritatis intuit, non transitorie laudis appetitd.—Record for 
Strat markell, Monasticum Anglicanum, p. 895. 


{] Transitoria; statui, aliquid facere, quod mihi in colesti 
Palacio in eternum proficiat.—Record in Monast. Anglic., p. 890. 
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from the wish of sowing a seed in time for eternity, and of there 
laying up a portion of one’s treasure, and obtaining one day a 
hundred-fold reward.* The prince believed that out of the 
transitory goods of this world, he might procure for himself a man- 
sion in heaven.t One who had been rescued from imminent 
danger, sought to attest by such foundations his gratitude to the 
Almighty in a manner the most acceptable.t A nobleman, who 
had wandered long amid the turmoils of a much agitated life, could 
better understand, in the evening of his days, the value of monastic 
quiet and seclusion. § ‘The service of her eternal Master offered to 
the noble lady greater charms than all the vanities of the world ; 
and the baron sought, by means of such establishments, to reduce to 
subordination the rebellious spirit of his vassals. || The sorrow of 
deeply afflicted parents at the death of the loved ones of their 
heart, induced them to offer up to the Almighty a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving, as soon as they were enabled to inter their bodies. 1 





* Centuplam mercedem a Deo expectantes. Vogt. ined. Monum. 
Verdens, Vol. ii, p. 240. 


+ John and Otho, Margraves of Brandenburg, give to the priest 
Theodoric and his brethren, an estate, in order to build upon it a 
monastery to the honour of the Blessed Virgin: necesse est, ut 
amicos nobis queramus de mammoné iniquitatis, ut secundum sen- 
tentiam Domini, cum defecerimus, sterna nos cum eis recipiant 
tabernacula.—Gerken Cod. dipl. Brandenburg. Vol. i., No. 215. 


{ In thanksgiving for his deliverance from the hands of assassins, 
Eskill, Archbishop of Lund, erects the Cistercian monastery Vitz 
Schola, (Wias Rild,) in the diocese of Viborg.—Fundatio Monast. 
Vite Schola in Langebek SS, Vol. iv., p. 457. 


§ Henry, Count of Rapperschwyl, known from his many pilgrim- 
ages by the name of the “ Wanderer,’ founded the Cistercian 
abbey of Wettingen. 


|| Ludolph of Regensberg founds the monastery of Riiti, in a 
country where the errors of the Patareni had endangered order in 
Church and State. John Von Miiller’s Hist. of Switzerland, vol. i., 
page 522. 

| A more touching occasion for the foundation of a monastery 
cannot be pointed out than the following one. Two young sons, 
belonging to Hugh, Count of Montfort, bathed in the Lauchart, 
near the Swabian Alps, After their bath, the two brothers lay on 
a hay-rick, and fell asleep. Soon afterwards, new hay was brought 
in, and the boys were covered with it. To all appearance, they 
had entirely disappeared. The desolate parents vowed to build 
a monastery, so soon as their children were found, either dead 
or alive. In the spring, when the hay was fetched away, the dead 
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The aged man thought of the near approach of death ;* the sick 
man on his tedious bed, of God’s visitation ; + the man in health, 
of God's blessing on the birth of a son.t Such a religious founda- 
tion should serve to a betrothed one, as a pledge of fidelity :2 to a 
spouse, as @ mark of true affection. In such a spirit was the nun- 
nery of Burgos founded, which in wealth, in its structures and 
establishments—where at every hour of the day every stranger was 
refreshed, and every sick man was admitted, and attended until the 
period of his recovery—exceeded all the monastic institutes of Spain, 
in that age or in succeeding times. The very name of this con- 
vent, which soon afterwards became the place of sepulture for Cas- 
tilian kings, denoted the external as well as inward charms of 
the abode.” ||—p. 428-35. 


The immense debt which education, literature, science, 
and art, owe to the monks, is proved in the following pas- 
sages. They were not merely, by the transcription of the 
works of sacred and profane antiquity, the preservers of 
ancient learning, but by the compilation of their national 
annals, and the cultivation of the vernacular tongues, as 
well as by their original and valuable contributions to 
theology and philosophy, they were the founders of modern 
literature and science. 





bodies of the two boys were discovered under it. To discharge the 
vow, the count built, in 1265, the convent of Mariaberg, not far 
from Trochtelfingen.—See the deed of confirmation in Newgart 
Col. Dipl. Alem. vol. ii., p. 252. 

* Richard de Luci founded, on that account, in his villa Illiesnes, 
an Augustinian convent, into which he himself entered.—Monast. 
Anglic., p. 301. ; 

+ Factum est ut Heinricus de Laci xgrotaret diebus multis. 
Compunctus homo sub flagello Dei votum fecit Domino, quod abba- 
tiam construeret. (Kirkstall, near York.)—Monast. Anglic., p. 854. 

t Hist. of Styria, by Casar., vol. iii., p. 461. 

2 Pro salute Matilde, sponsze meze.—Monast. Anglic., p. 1034. 

|| King Alphonsus IX. founded, at the request of his spouse, 
Eleonora, the splendid abbey, “ Las Huelgas,” (quies, animi relax- 
atio, domus deliciarum : Not. ad Chron. S. Fernandi.) 

En Bourgos morava, 
Eun hospital fazia, 

El et sa moller lavrava 
O monasteri des Olgas. 

(Vet. Cant. Rhythm. como santo garnacen Don Fernando, in Act. 
SS, 30 Mai. 
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“There was, at this period,” says our author, “no school more 
excellent in itself, and better attended, and whence issued a greater 
number of distinguished scholars, churchmen, and men of business, than 
the school of St. Albans, Its able teachers had the advantage of a 
well-stored library. The abbot Guarin, his brother Matthew, and 
their nephew Guarin, surpassed all in the love of science. (Matt. Par. 
Vit. Abbat. S. Alb., p. 62.) In France, in the single city of Paris, 
there were, besides the university and the cathedral school, two monastic 
schools. (Mezeray, Abrégé., vol. ii., p. 347.) | The school of St. Gene- 
vieve was so frequented, that the abbot Stephen, afterwards Bishop of 
Tournay, under an apprehension that the out-door scholars might dis- 
turb the order of the house, established a new school for those in the 
cloister. He rightly discerned that the education of a monk must take 
a different direction, and pursue a different aim from that of a man of 
the world, and instituted a distinction between a school for virtue and a 
school for science. (Stephen Tornac., Ep. 80.) A multitude of abbeys 
in France were distinguished for the same exertions in the cause of 
education. * The general history of learning in that country, exhibits 
men who issued from the monastic schools ; for even in some monaste- 
ries, as in that of St. Denis, attention was paid to the science of medi- 
cine. t And more than one scholar could, like Raymond, Bishop of 
Uzés, attest in later life that he had in such a school been grounded in 
piety and learning. { But in Germany, the brilliant lustre wherewith 
the schools of St. Gall, Fulda and Reichenau, had once shone, was 
nearly extinct. ° a * 

“Yet precisely from this period, when the universities rose in 
importance, influence, and the thronged attendance of ‘students, and 
when the cities began to submit their schools to other inspection than to 
that of ecclesiastics, monastic schools were thrown in the back-ground.? 
At least, in despite of all the exertions of Pope Innocent, and the ordin- 
ances of the Lateran Council, they could not be maintained in their 
former importance, and were only preserved from extinction by the pro- 
hibition, interdicting monks receiving instruction elsewhere than in the 
monastery. || 

«The impartial observer cannot forbear giving it as his opinion, that 
without monasteries and the regular clergy, almost all learning, at 
certain periods of time, would have disappeared. (Niemeyer Journey to 





* A long catalogue of them, with many literary details, may be seen 
in the Histoire literaire de la France, vol. ix., p. 92-113, 
t Ibid, p. 94. 
t The school of Chaise-Dieu: in me eruditionis et religionis posuit 
fundamentum.—Hist. lit. de la France, vol. ix., p. 104. 
2 Hist. Nigrae Sylva., vol. i, p. 488. 
|| A Paris synod, of the year 1212, ordains, “ ne quis exeat caus 
eundi ad scholas, sed in claustro, si voluerit, addiscat.”’ 
VOL. XXVIII—NO. LV. 6 
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France, vol. ii., p. 339.) They did not merely preserve learning as a 
dead treasure, by transcribing the writers of Pagan and Christian anti- 
quity, but there is scarcely a branch of human knowledge which did not 
find among them its patrons, collectors, and cultivators. By far the 
greater number of writers of this age, in every department of learning, 
belong to the Monastic Order. Not only were abbots a shining pattern 
of learning, at least of a love for it, to their inferiors, but even the 
abbesses of female convents obtained distinction in this respect. Such 
a number of works, whether original or transcribed, prove that more 
than one brother shared the conviction with the monk of Muri; to wit, 
that without knowledge the life of a Churchman had no importance. * 
And the almost proverbial saying, that ‘a monastery without a library 
is like a castle without an armoury, + proves, at least, what an idea was 
entertained of such institutions. Hence it was, at a subsequent time, a 
subject of just regret, when, by the fault of an abbot, or of several suc- 
ceeding ones, this generous pursuit of knowledge, or what was the cause 
or the consequence thereof, the gravity of the clerical character, was 
relaxed. t 

“Industry compiled in Encyclopzedias, whatever the reading and 
researches of the individual, in various departments of learning, had 
discovered. 2 Theology in all its branches, and Canon Law, found in 
these asylums of piety the most numerous writers. || sal ad 

“Without the monastic archives, we should have ‘possessed but 
scanty notices of the condition of mankind during a long period of time. 
The historical records of more than one country have been preserved for 





* Libros autem oportet semper describere, et augere et meliorare, . 
ornare et annotare, quia vita omnium spiritualium hominum sine lileris 
nihil est.—Acte Fundat. Murens, Monast., p. 48. 


+ Claustrum sine armario, quasi castrum sine armamentario. 


} In the year 1231, Eberhard, and after him Volpold, were abbots in 
the monastery of Hirschau. The chronicle of Hirschau, (vol. i., p. 362,) 
says of this period : quia sicut in monacbis fervor sancte conversationis 
illo in tempore omnino tepuerat, ita illis nullum Scripturarum studium 
sapiebat, 


&-2A manuscript, that in the year 1768 was burnt, together with the 
convent of St. Blasius, contained extracts from fifty writers on the 
trivium and quadrivium, whereof twenty were on music alone.—Hist. 
Nig, Silv., vol. i., p. 488. 

The mirror of Vincent of Beauvais, (Sub-prior of the Dominican mon- 
astery of that city,) was, in its four parts, a complete Encyclopedia of 
Science, and has hitherto, perhaps, not been turned to sufficient account. 
The reading displayed in this work excites amazement. 


|| The reader may see the list of writers of the twelfth century at the 
end of the 15th volume of the Hist. Lit. de la France, _ 
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posterity solely by means of the monasteries. * The importance of 
title-deeds of estates had, from an early period, made their preservation 
a point of duty. Hence the office of a Record-keeper + was not one of 
the least considerable in a well-regulated convent ; and a prudent abbot 
directed his attention to the archives, as well as to everything else, and 
watched over their preservation, as well as their due arrangement. It 
usually happened that the Chronicler of a monastery was the keeper of 
its archives, - ad 

“In the hope that it would ever be an asylum for scholars, and an 
abode of science, the celebrated Archbishop of Lund, Absalon, founded 
the monastery of Soroe. t Between particular convents an active lite- 
rary intercourse subsisted. § They lent each other books, whether for 
the purpose of reading or copying, and the urgency || wherewith they 
made their demands, proves that the books required were intended for 
use. Individual inmates of the cloister were celebrated for the extent 
of their attainments, and their versatility of talents, which included 
even poetical effusions, in the Latin as well as vernacular tongue.7 In 
many of these poems, composed on some special occasion, or whereof 
only fragments have come down to us, the influence of the Roman 





* This was the case in Portugal, for instance. The convents of that 
country possess many manuscripts ; Alcobaca alone has more than five 
thousand MSS. See Portugal’s Monasteries and Monuments, in the 
Blatter fur Literarische Unterhaltung, 1835. All the printed books in 
eighteen monasteries of Portugal, are estimated at 349,000 volumes. 
By far the greater number of the Chronicles were composed in monas- 
teries, and without these we should know little of the Middle Age. 


+ Charto-phylacus. Examples of such are to be found in the earliest 
times. Ziegelbauer (vol. i., p. 613.) cites the names of those holding 
the office. 


t Holberg Diinische Reichsgeschichte, vol. i., p. 272. Mallet His- 
toire du Danemarck, vol. iii., p. 374. Saxo Grammaticus was induced 
by the Archbishop to write the history of his country. 


§ A. desires of B. a Pliny, a Ptolemy, or other historical works, or 
Fathers of the Church. B. desires of W. a glossary to Macrobius, or 
to, Virgil’s Georgics.— Pez. Cod. dipl., epist. v., vol. ii., p. 53-55. 


|| Obsecratione efflagito. 


1212, Helinandus Frigidus Montensis (Froidmont) monachus in 
divinis humanisque literis excellit, sed maxime in arte versificatori4, 
tam Latind, quam Gallicana, (Boulzeus Hist. Univ. Par. vol. iii., p. 65.) 
There were many poets in the Latin language, and in every species of 
versification, Metellus, a monk of Tegernsee (1160) sang, for instance, 
the fortunes of St. Quirinus, after the style of the Horatian odes, Fa- 
bricii Bibl. med. et infin. stat. art. Metellus, 
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poets, whether as regards thought or expression, is clearly manifest. * 
If in all countries the cultivation of the mother tongue has been com- 
menced by poets, so the application of the vernacular language of Ger- 
many to purposes of business was attempted by monks, first by trans- 
lation, then by composition of records and deeds in German. Thus we 
see in many of the Religious, evidences of true scientific exertion ; 
although in others again, all literary exertion was confined to the 
mechanical transcription of books. + 

“ This was indeed the case with the greater number. The Carthusians 
especially, found, for a long time, in the copying of books, a compensa- 
tion for preaching, that was interdicted to them. ‘ Every one who 
copies a work,’ says their great prior, Guigo, ‘ becomes thereby a herald 
of truth, and God will one day reward us for every one, whom in this 
way we have reclaimed from error, and confirmed in the Catholic truth.’f 





*The monk Jonas, of St. Victor, at Paris, became abbot at Cherburg. 
In this dreary abode, a home-sickness for his former monastery comes 
upon him, whereupon he expresses himself in the following strains : 


“ Nescio qua natale solum dulcedine cunctos 
Ducit, et immemores non sinit esse sui. 
Sic fera, sic volucris, sic piscis nota requirit, 
In quibus ante locis pascua parvus habet. 
Hic terre steriles et vinea nulla superstes ; 
Silva caret foliis, desunt sua pascua pratis. 
Est mare confine, sed mortis mille ruine ; 
Dulcius hee mihi est, quam mala posse pati. 

* * * + * * 

Anxia cura domis rerum possessio parva, 
Quam querunt malti, non dare crimen erit.”’ 


(Gallia Christ, xi., p. 941.) The two first lines are from Ovid’s 
Pontus., lib. i., p. 4 


t Very beautiful are the following observations made by Denina, in 
his work, “ Delle Rivoluzioni d'Italia.” vol. iii, p. 265. ‘In tho 
monks, this manual occupation of transcription engendered and aug- 
mented in course of time, the inclination and opportunity for study. 
To this end, I cannot forbear remarking, how, in those times which we 
term barbarous, and by those monks whom many philosophers of our 
age make a rule to despise and deride, without distinction, all was done 
by way of recrsation, relief, and pleasure, which our sloth and effem- 
inacy regard as occupations so serious, and so important, that we hesi- 
tate not to bestow praise on whoever employs in such pursuits the 
whole vigour of his health, and the greater part of the day, devoting 
the remainder to leisure and sleep.” 


t Ut quod ore non possumus, Dei verbum manibus predicamus.— 
Statuta Dom. Guigonis, xxviii., 4. 
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More than one inmate of the cloister might return from the lessons out 
of the bible to Sallust and Livy, from the miracles of the Lord to 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and from the psalmody of the choir to Horace’s 
Odes and to Virgil’s Poems. In most monasteries there were ever 
some brethren, who, by their dexterity and perseverance, were especially 
fitted for the task of transcription. But whatever was connected with 
Christianity,—whatever could nourish and strengthen the spiritual life, 
and which was more immediately akin to the calling of a monk, such 
as Holy Writ,—the works of the great Fathers of the Church,—the 
phenomena of Divine Grace in the lives of the most faithful servants of 
Christ ; all this was made the subject of most especial attention. The 
most persevering industry, the most admirable artistic skill,* were 
devoted to such works as were consecrated to the public service of the 
Church, or were calculated to inspire private devotion. t 

“Simon, abbot of St. Albans, had constantly about him some select 
copyists ; the manner wherein he treated them, showed what value he 
attached to a well-assorted library, and how he laboured to restore what 
his predecessors had neglected or squandered away. In the larger monas- 
teries there was a special writer, who had the superintendance over 
others, that worked under his direction. To the copyists was assigned 
a special and quiet chamber, accessible only to the superiors, and in 
which silence was imposed. They were provided with every possible 
requisite, for it was held of much importance that the writing should be 
fair, regular, and faultless, In many a cloister several monks might 
be seen together at their writing-desk, assiduously engaged in the work 
of transcription. And one may easily have sought his glory in enriching 
the monastic library with very many books. What was to be copied, 
was mostly determined by the Superior, commonly the Librarian, { 
and even the time settled within which the transcript was to be com- 
pleted. §......... To those Superiors who loved books, whole libraries 
were offered for sale, There were again monasteries that gloried in 





* Even St. Boniface founded schools, wherein calligraphy and minia- 
ture painting were carried on by the religious brethren. 


t+ In Missals, Breviaries, and different devotional books, which the 
individual compiled, the most elegant miniature pictures are found, 
usually bearing the impress of the most cheerful, heartfelt devotion, 
which such books are intended to awaken. Ellinger, abbot of Tegern- 
see, drew also, in Pliny’s Natural History, figures of animals with 
a pen. 


t Nec quisquam eorum aliud scribere, quam ille praceperit, Liber 
Ord. S. Victoris Paris, apud Du Cange. V. Scriptor. 


? Feria VI. ante Judica portavit Prior hunc librum ad rescribendum, 
et dedit mihi terminum ad annum.—Hist, Nig. Silv., vol. ii., p. 91, 
from a MS. 
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being able to furnish others with books, * and whose manuscripts, from 


their elegant calligraphy, had obtained a wide-spread reputation.” t— 
P. 574-80. 


We must apologize to the reader for the length of these 
citations, but the interest, as well as the importance of the 
matter, will, we trust, be accepted as a sufficient plea. 

After his luminous account of the Monastic profession 
in general, our historian characterises, with much skill 
and learning, the peculiar genius, object, and services of 
each Religious Order. All the great monastic orders 
arose at the time they were most needed, and were admi- 
rably adapted to the wants and exigencies of the Church 
and of society, for the time being. Thus on the overthrow 
of the Roman empire, the Benedictine communities 
received and guarded the treasures of ancient knowledge, 
diffused far and wide the blessings of education, sent forth 
holy missionaries to evangelize the heathen, and bred up 
scholars and divines for the defence and edification of the 
Church. This order was, indeed, one of the chief instru- 
ments of Christian civilization. But in course of time, 
many of these Benedictine communities had, to a great 
degree, degenerated from their pristine fervour. And this 
was the case at the period described by our author, when 
Divine Providence raised up those two great luminaries of 
the Church—a Dominick and a Francis—one of whom, to 
speak in the language of Dante, was a resplendent cherub, 
and the other a burning seraph.t The clergy, secular and 
regular, were, in many instances, relaxed in discipline ; 
corruption of morals was widely spread among the laity, 
and heresies of the most malignant nature were spreading 
dismay and havoc in the fold of Christ. The two great 





* The abbey of Liessies, in the diocese of Cambray, whose manu- 
scripts were still to be seen in later times, at Citeaux.—tHist. lit, de la 
France, vol. ix., p. 96. 


tit was doubtless, on this account, the abbot of Reichenau had, on 
his consecration, to send among other dues, an Epistolarium, a Sacra- 


mentarium, and an Evangeliarium, to Rome,—Liber Censuum. Murat. 
Antiq. vol. v., p. 875. 


¢ L’un fu tutto serafico in ardore, 
L’altro per sapienza in terra fue 
Di cherubica luce uno splendore. 
Paradiso, c. xi. 
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saints we have named then arose to stem the torrent of 
immorality, and confirm anew the foundations of faith. 
The “ preaching brothers,”’ by their missions, arrested the 
progress of the Albigensian heresies, while to the false pre- 
tensions of arrogant ostentatious poverty proclaimed by 
the “‘ poor men, of Lyons,”’ the sons of St. Francis opposed 
the genuine, humble, and mortified spirit of evangelic 
poverty. An electric shock was imparted to society ; and 
in every class and description of men a new spiritual life 
was manifest. 

The more mystical and contemplative Religious, like 
the Carthusians and the bare-footed Carmelites, were 
also, by their prayers and example, and ascetic and theolo- 
gical writings, of eminent service to the Church. The 
spiritual orders of chivalry, such as the Knights of St. 
John, the Templars, the Teutonic Knights, and the 
Knights of Calatrava and St. James, are among the most 
striking phenomena that history presents. In none of her 
creations did the Catholic Church display such marvellous 
flexibility, such power of adaptation to the wants and 
circumstances of mankind at a given period, as in these 
institutions, where, to use the words of Frederick Schlegel, 
“she contrived to blend the most opposite feelings and 
propensities of our nature.’”” What characters, in truth, 
more opposed than those of the monk and the soldier! 
What tastes and inclinations apparently more contrary 
and uncongenial than those needed and called forth in a 
life of boisterous agitation and martial strife on one hand, 
and of still seclusion and spiritual meditation on the other! 
Yet, under the inspiration of Christianity, the same indi- 
vidual was seen one day ministering bodily and spiritual 
succour to the sick and dying, and the next day foremost 
in the fight, and rushing where danger was most appalling. 
‘* They are like lambs in the cloister,’ says St. Danaek 
speaking of the Templars, ‘‘ but like lions on the battle- 
field.” ‘The spiritual chivalry served to sustain and 
animate the secular knighthood ; to hold before the eyes of 
the latter the pure ideal of Christian honour, and to keep 
it awake to the great end of its institution,—the war with 
the Moslem, the mortal foe of Christendom. Few pages 
in the present work are more instructive and captivating 
than those describing the rise and progress of the Tem- 
plars and the Knights of St. John. j 

Iu his account of external and purely historical occur- 
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rences, Dr. Hurter is usually more felicitous than in his 
description of the supernatural phenomena of the spiritual 
life. For the latter, a certain remnant of Protestant pre- 
judices, as well as a temper of mind naturally unmystical, 
tended to disqualify him. This fault is particularly appa- 
rent in his sketch of the miracles of St. Francis; a sketch 
which, with his present Catholic feelings, would have been, 
of course, traced in a very different manner. 

We can spare but one more extract from this valuable 
work. The following character of the medizeval chroni- 
clers is particularly just. 


“As far as regarded events of a remote date, historical know- 
ledge in the Middle Age was as defective as the art of historical 
writing. Even the foundation for such knowledge,—an accurate 
chronology of the whole period preceding the birth of our Lord,— 
was wanting. If Eusebius had assigned five thousand two hundred 
years for the whole of this space of time, the tables of Alphonso 
estimated its duration at six thousand nine hundred and thirty-four 
years. Independently of the fact that a multitude of original 
records and auxiliaries to the study of history, were only at a far 
later period discovered, investigated, and illustrated, such docu- 
ments as were even then accessible, were not used with care. Still 
the relation which the Incarnation of our Lord bore to the duration 
of the city of Rome, * was ascertained with tolerable accuracy ; aud 
those periods of chronology which were in current acceptation, 
were noted with the greater precision. 

“ Whenever a writer of this time handles ancient history, we are 
sure to find all events thrown together in motley confusion,—truth 
mingled with falsehood, and very little drawn from original sources. 
But the case is very different when the writers narrate events 
nearer their own time, or which have occurred therein, or whereof 
they have been eye-witnesses. Most of these historians were clergy- 
men, and we can divide them into four classes. There were those 
whose writings might be termed Universal Histories, such as the 
Chronicles of Sigebert of Gembloux, and of Albericus of the ‘Three 
Fountains,’ who made use of the writings of their predecessors, and 
stated the authorities from which they derived their information. 
Then there were works of history treating of special countries or 
epochs, in which department, the period of time to which our 
researches refer, produced excellent specimens. In this respect, 
essential service was rendered in France by the great abbot of St. 
Denis, Suger, who ordered the earlier annals to be collected and 





* Anno Urbis DCCII., Olymp. CXCIV., anno Augusti XLIL, 
natus est Dominus noster Jesus Christus.—Albericus, p. 11, 
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united into one work, the uninterrupted continuance whereof he 
urgently pressed. Hereby he opened a rich mine of many unproved 
tales indeed, but withal of ancient traditions and historical records. 
Who doth not admire the extensive knowledge, coupled with a 
gentle tone of feeling, as exhibited in the historical books of Otho 
of Freysingen? And what writer so nearly related to a distin- 
guished emperor, and receiving from him assistance for the narra- 
tion of his feats, ever remained so free from base flattery? If 
Roderick, Archbishop of Toledo, did not describe with the same 
elegance as Cesar, the memorable occurrences of his time, on 
which he exerted so powerful an influence, he is certainly not 
inferior to the Roman historian in point of credibility. The vera- 
city of Arnold of Liibeck, in respect to the events of the North, is 
even more confirmed by research into the records of contempora- 
neous occurrences in other countries. William of Tyre’s History 
of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, will still interest the reader, who 
values fidelity and an unadorned narrative more than rhetorical 
ornament, or an often rash and presumptuous spirit of speculation. 
Hugh Falcand treats with much talent, and in an attractive style, 
the events of a contracted space of time, whereof he had been eye- 
witness in Sicily. The influence which Paris exerted over Den- 
mark, in promoting a higher intellectual refinement, is undeniably 
manifest in the historian of the latter country. Matthew Paris, 
although he doth not occasionally disdain to give utterance to a 
fable, and cannot be acquitted of indulging in too bitter sallies 
against the centre of Christendom, from his hostility to the two 
new Religious Orders, will never forfeit the well-deserved meed 
of industry in the investigation of the histories of his time. 

‘The third class of Chronicles consists of the Annals of Churches 
and Monasteries, in which the most essential points affecting the 
latter are recorded. Most of these Chronicles had, in all proba- 
bility, no particular author, but were from time to time continued 
by some one charged with the commission. If these annals be not 
peculiarly rich in matter, they cannot be termed worthless, and we 
must be thankful for such regulations as were passed by the abbey 
of Corvey, whereby all its filial establishments were bound to com- 
pile their annals, (Ann. Corbeq. ad annum, 1097.) Many such are 
to be found in the collections of all countries. More important 
service, on the other hand, is rendered by the compilers of those 
annals, who give us the original records of their monasteries, and 
who, when they come to their own times, furnish us with fuller 
details respecting all that nearly or remotely affected their convent, 
or contributed towards its weal or woe, its joy or its sorrows, or 
who, from their cells looked out upon the course of public events. 
Hereby we are supplied with a multitude of data for the knowledge 
of earlier and contemporaneous occurrences, which those who have 
made the past the object of their researches, will acknowledge with 
feelings of grateful juy. Such are the annals of the monastery of 
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Centulum,* those of Bernard Iterius, and many others which it 
would take us too long to enumerate. 

« Whoever regards the historical writings of the Romans as the 
sole legitimate standard of style, will certainly find no attraction in 
the medieval annals. Habituated to the energetic language, the 
clear and harmonious diction, the felicitous descriptions of the 
mature man, he will have no relish for the artless narrations of the 
untutored boy. And yet, in the simplicity, the heartiness, the 
utter artlessness which disdains all ornament, in the naiveté that 
never dares to raise a doubt as to things that severely task belief, 
there is something uncommonly attractive. But through all these 
works we find more or less clearly expressed, the firm belief in a 
higher government of the world, and in the two-fold visitation of 
God, whether by the dispensation of joys and blessings, or by the 
infliction of correction and chastisement. Where classical and 
modern historians trace the ultimate causes of events to the covert 
sentiments of influential men, or to the connexion of events one 
with the other, there the pious and simple faith of the medieval 
chroniclers referred all things to Him whom they revered as the 
Supreme Dispenser of human destinies, in things great as well as 
small, in matters of a general as well as special kind.’”’-—Vol. iv., 
p. 627-30. 

In conclusion, we can assure our readers, that, for our 
personal satisfaction, we have, in not a few instances, 
traced Dr. Hurter to his authorities, and can testify to his 
exact fidelity. 





Art. IV. Sacerdos Sanctificatus ; or, Discourses on the Mass and Office, 
with a Preparation and Thanksgiving before and after Mass, for 
every Day in the Week, translated from the Italian of Sr. 
Auruoysus Lievort, by the Rev. James Joyzs. London, Dublin, 
and Derby: Richardson and Son. 


T is, no doubt, a very trite remark, that each of us lives 
I in a distinct world of his own, and knows in reality 
very little of what exists out of it. It is familiarly said, 
that one half the world does not know how the other half 
lives; but we should be disposed to increase the division 
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far more, into very small sections, each of which is totally 
ignorant, or nearly so, of the thoughts, habits, feelings, 
occupations, resources, enjoyments, and sufferings of all 
the rest. It is not merely that class is ignorant of class, 
but within one stratum, so to speak, of society, there are 
innumerable subdivisions, each so complete in itself, as to 
trouble itself but little of what goes on outside of it. We 
have observed sometimes, in a bookseller’s shop, some 
serial or journal, which appears written for a considerable 
circulation, and evidently for a peculiar class or sect of 
readers, a member of which we could not remember ever 
to have met, and of which we knew literally nothing. Few 
people we should think are intimate and familiar with more 
than a hundred families beyond their own; and most of 
these they are connected with through profession, religion, 
or rank, so that they learn but little through them, beyond 
their own range of thoughts and principles. How many 
have met for years at church, or on ’change, or in any other 
place of public resort, without caring to know the least 
about one another! How many hours one may walk about 
the streets of a great city like London, and though elbow- 
ing, all the time, a crowd, not meeting a single person 
whose name one knows! Verily, this social world of ours 
is, after all, but a mighty wilderness. 

But who is likely to feel it such, more than the Catholic 
priest, whose very office and duties cut him off from the 
evjoyments, as they are called and thought, of life? When 
he enters upon his public carreer, no one knows, and no 
one cares ‘‘ whence he cometh nor whither he goeth ;”’ he 
is like his prototype Melchisedec in this, that he has to the 
world no F'ather but God, and no Mother but his Church. 
He returns not, after his education is completed, to his 
earthly parents’ home, as others do, there to begin his 
public course of duty ; but he is at once banished among 
strangers, who only recognise in him one of a class, the 
type of a race, the representative of a high spiritual minis- 
try, and ask no more. He is like an ambassador in a 
foreign country; the delegation which he holds, over- 
masters every other personal claim or title ; and he, on his 
part, must beware that he attach not himself to those 
entrusted to him, by other bonds than those of his spiritual 
ministry. He is, therefore, through life an insulated, self- 
depending being; great part of whose real inward exis- 
tence is unseen by men, known to God alone. Into his 
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ears are whispered miseries and woes such as no other man 
on earth ever hears, the wailings of widow and orphan, of 
oppressed and afflicted, tales of horror and of patience such 
as never a writer of fiction imagined; into his bosom are 
poured, not streams, but floods, of sin, the very overflowing 
of long lives of crime and vice, such as would startle one 
in the annals of justice. And all this and more must rest 
there, without issue for counsel or for comfort, must lie 
there, a heavy weight, a crushing load upon the heart, 
which none can help to bear. ‘Truly then, there 1s, in the 
faithful and sin-hating, and God-loving priest, a hidden 
life of sorrow and suffering which only a strong, invisible 
grace, can enable him to support. “ Quts infirmatur, et 
ego non infirmor? quis scandalizatur, et egonon uror?’’* 
are questions which describe the participation, by sympa- 
thy, in the sufferings and frailties of his flock, which form 
the inward lot of a Catholic priest. Nay, we know not to 
what better to compare it, than, with all reverence, to that 
fearful, heart-breaking anguish, which made One whose 
own heart was stainless, pray that the cup of others’ guilt 
might be removed from His lips. Years of life thus pass 
on: all around him see his outward working, and avail 
themselves of his ministry. Perhaps he is cut off young 
and suddenly by pestilence, or typhus, or over-fatigue ; 
another takes his place, like a soldier on the breach, and 
he has left no void, no family-sorrow, no cheerless home. 
He was not of this world, he was of God; from God he 
came, sent to men; and to God he is returned, little cared 
for by men. 

But perhaps he lingers long, either in youth, or in age, 
in sickness, which has gradually withdrawn him from his 
spiritual children: and few have thought of him the while. 
ens have asked how he is supported all this time; all 
take it for granted that “‘ it is someone’s place to see to 
it, and no doubt it is done,’’ by that happy Ovzs, ‘* some- 
body or other.’’ It is true he has been a long and well 
tried servant of the Church, and he has worn himself out 
in that service, which consists in labouring for her children ; 
but he is doing so no longer; another has taken his place, 
and must now be supported. It is well known that he has 
been ever, like his Master, poor, and kind to the poor, and 
for these two good reasons, has not laid any thing up for 
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old age or sickness. Every one knows all this, but with 
noble exceptions, (which God reward, as He alone can!) 
seldom is enquiry made, even by the charitable, what has 
become of one, whom they had often admired in the pulpit, 
revered at the altar, and blessed in the confessional. It 
may happen, that, after some ,years of silence regarding 
him, they are shocked to hear that he has been lingering 
in an obscure lodging among strangers, upon the scanty 
pittance which a miserable “‘ clergy-fund”’ could allow him, 
without the comforts which his age and illness demanded, 
and has just died, in almost destitution, and is going to be 
buried in a protestant church-yard. There is then a little 
self-reproach, and some compunctious enquiry, why the case 
was not mentioned sooner, and certainly something would 
have been done: but the next priest will just be sick, and 
die in the same manner; and no one will think, till it is 
too late, that this should not have been. ‘There are few 
wants, we sincerely think, more to be deplored, in our 
body, than this of a proper provision for the sickness, and 
old age, and it grieves us to add, even the decent inter- 
ment, of those who have spent their lives in the spiritual 
service of their fellow-catholics. 

It is not our intention, however, at present, to enter into 
this part of the subject. ‘The time is not yet come for it; 
though it may not be far distant. But we will rather con- 
tent ourselves with remarking, that it may well require a 
strong sustaining grace, a vivid sense of duty, and a spirit 
of true sacrifice, to make one to toil and wear himself out, 
without worldly comfort, or certain prospect of even ordi- 
nary requital, in a life of perpetual, inward self-denial. 
That often, the anxiety of uncertain prospects, and the 
cares of temporal wants, must inwardly pain, and even rack 
the mind, there can be no doubt ; but God alone can know, 
what, hidden patience, resignation, and confidence daily 
achieve, to secure that serenity and calm, without which the 
duties of the priesthood would be impossible. 

While it is a wretched thought, calculated much to em- 
bitter existence, that beneath the glittering surface of 
society there lies a foul vein of villany and crime, it is con- 
soling to us to discover, as from time to time we do, the 
existence of unseen and almost unknown virtues, sterling, 
and thoroughly Christian. But far more thankful must we 
be, when we find examples of true saintliness, of that lively 
faith and love, that deep inward humility, that close con- 
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verse with God, and that interior life in His Spirit, which 
constitute holiness peculiar to the Catholic Church, where 
and when she can fully exercise her purest influences, 
Where such instances spring up in a cold, faithless, soulless 
state of society and morality as exists in protestant coun- 
tries, they surely deserve to be fully recorded; and the 
tradition of them should not be allowed easily to escape. 
One such hidden life of priestly sanctity, singular in its 
history, consoling in its results, beautiful in its lessons, 
short and transient as a meteor, unnoticed as a lowly 
flower by our daily path, we wish here to record, that its 
sweet memory may not perish. 

During part of the year 1848, the frequenters of the 
Bavarian Chapel, in Warwick Street, London, will doubt- 
less have noticed a priest who, though not attached to the 
chapel, frequently took part in the celebration of its offices, 
and sometimes preached. And those who, on these 
occasions, were near enough to catch his words, will bear 
testimony to the original thoughts, and beautiful senti- 
ments which they conveyed. But a very feeble voice, a 
weakly frame, a general aspect of ill health, seemed to ren- 
der him comparatively of little use in the public ecclesias- 
tical ministry, and to forebode but a short career -to his 
abilities. He was already pretty advanced in years, when 
he thus appeared in public as a priest; and he speedily 
ceased to be seen acting as such. He disappeared; and 
few probably cared to ask what had become of him; he 
retired into privacy but to die, known by only a few even 
of his brethren, and by fewer still among the lay members 
of our body. His name does not even occur in the Direc- 
tory for the year. Faithful friends, however, and affection- 
ate admirers, who had followed him through life, first while 
for many years he was striving to gain the truth, and after- 
wards when he had found it, have not failed to preserve a 
brief record of his thoughts and his singular course ; and 
his own letters, journals, and notes, furnish additional 
materials, to assist us in constructing what we trust may 
be at least an edifying memoir, of an almost unknown 

riest. 

4 The Rev. Thomas Harris, of whom we have been 
writing, was born at Warwick, Jan. 11th, 1799, in that 
lowly rank of life, from which God has chosen so many 
of his saints. From his birth he was weak and sickly, so 
that the family medical attendant remarked to his mother, 
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* this child will not trouble you long.” Years after, when 
repeating this observation, she added, ‘‘ He did indeed 
speak truly ; for he never caused me one half-hour’s anxiety 
throughout his life, but was ever my comfort, adviser and 
stay. 

In referring to the earliest period of consciousness, he 
used to say, that he could not remember a time when he 
did not entertain serious thoughts of God and of religion, 
and a gift almost of familiarity with the spiritual world. 
When very young at school, his master asked him, Who 
God was, and on his being unable to answer, told him: 
““ God is a Spirit.”” His tender mind seized at once the 
thought, with an affectionate apprehension that never left 
him. Those words were as the key to him of spiritual 
knowledge, and formed the principle of his latest contem- 
plation of the Deity. 

It may be necessary here to inform our readers, that the 
subject of our memoir was not then a Catholic, nor brought 
to the faith till a much later period. The peculiar interest 
of his biography, in fact, lies here, that from the very 
beginning, without exterior aid, an inward influence, a 
heavenly hand seemed to mould and fashion his heart and 
mind to Catholic principles, Catholic thoughts, and most 
Catholic affections. These seemed to be almost miracu- 
lously preserved pure in the very midst of a system of 
error in which he lived involved; till the hour, appointed 
for him in mercy, came, and gave them their natural life, 
and arapid growth, that reached the maturity of saintly 
perfection in a most brief period. Although, for so many 
years of his life, in a most unnatural position, at variance, 
and in direct antagonism, with the inward bent, and very 
life of his soul, yet there seemed to be treasured in its in- 
most recesses, a sound, though fruitless kernel, that needed 
but an energizing, fecundating grace, to give it life. It 
was like to the grains of wheat, that have been found in 
the corpse-dust of Egypt’s mummies, apparently dry and 
dead as what enveloped them; but which have no sooner 
been sown in a congenial soil, than they have sprung forth 
green and tender, and have ripened into abundance. In 
treating of a mysterious guidance, such as appears in this — 
case, we feel that a peculiar reserve and caution are neces- 
sary. We see how important it is, to lay down as a princi- 
ple, that the dealings of God with one soul, can never form 
a rule for a man’s departing from the ordinary course o. 
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duty. Because God converted St. Paul and St. Augustine 
by a miraculous voice from heaven, it would be impious in 
any one, conscious of error, to wait in hope that a similar 
call may be vouchsafed to himself. If, therefore, we speak 
in favourable, and even admiring terms, of one who was 
still at a distance from the truth, and its necessary profes- 
sion, it is not as approving of this state of separation, but 
rather as showing by what wonderful ways a mysterious 
Providence will lead a soul to salvation, by bringing it 
into His holy Church. 

Even at the early period of childhood of which we are 
writing, young Harris felt an instinctive veneration and 
love for the B. Virgin, and for every thing Catholic. He 
used to tell how he had himself lifted up to see an image 
of our Lady, which yet remains among the carvings of her 
chapel in Warwick church, and which the weakness of his 
sight prevented him from accurately distinguishing. And 
after this, it was his delight to run to the spot alone and 
gaze upon it. 

St. Nicholas’s church-yard was his usual resort, for he 
never liked playing with other boys. His favourite amuse- 
ment was to clean the faces of the angels carved on the tomb- 
stones. One day when thus engaged, he spat towards one 
that had a very ugly face, but instantly recollecting the 
pure spirit it was to represent, he was filled with compunc- 
tion, and for some days chastised himself for this act of 
irreverence. He chiefly passed the rest of his time with 
two old persons who used to lend him books, and could tell 
him legends and tales of former times. Some of their 
books were in black letter, which, though so young, he soon 
learned to read. 

Before he was six years old he began to mortify his 
appetite by occasionally refraining from sweet things, of 
which he was very fond. In after life he carried his fasts 
to such a degree as very much to injure his health. 

At the same time, every thing shows that he wasa hoy of 
generous dispositions. The only time that he was punished 
at school, was for another boy’s fault, and he bore it with- 
out complaint, while the delinquent had not courage to 
acknowledge his guilt. On another occasion, he had 
finished a drawing, which one of his schoolfellows admired ; 
and he immediately made him a present of it. Shortly 
after, at a school exhibition, this boy produced the drawing 
as his own performance, and reccived high commendations 
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for it. When this story was alluded to, at a later period, 
and he was asked if he allowed this impudent trick to pass 
unnoticed, he replied; ‘I was not likely, I should think, 
to purchase praise, at the expense of exposing the duplicity 
of another.”’ 

From his earliest years he was endowed with an intense 
love of books. His abilities were great, his memory most 
retentive, and he began early to amass that variety of 
knowledge, which his great modesty only prevented from 
becoming more generally known and admired. He was 
possessed of most extensive and varied information, not 
only on religious and sacred subjects, which formed his 
favourite pursuits, but also on history, biography, antiqui- 
ties, and practical science. When at a later period, we 
came to know him, we found him acquainted with parts of 
literature with which few are familiar, not only in our own 
language, but in foreign ones. He had a great taste in 
bibliography, and knew well the value of a scarce work, or 
arare edition. From his youth, if a question were asked 
him on a subject, on which he could not give a satisfactory 
answer, he would spare no pains or trouble to enquire and 
master it. 

In 1808 he removed with his family to Stratford, and 
was sent to the Grammar school in that town. 

In 1814 they came to live in London, where his father 
kept a public house. For some years with obedience and 
assiduity he continued to assist in the business, which was 
a source of the deepest distress to him. ‘The moment, 
however, that he was at liberty, he would fly to his cham- 
ber, and throwing himself on his knees, with many tears, 
entreat God to pardon him for thus dealing forth “ the poi- 
sonous waters of death.’’ 

By economizing his time, and running fast each way 
when he was sent on errands, he often gained sufficient 
time to assist at Mass in the nearest chapel. One of these 
was St. Thomas’s (the German chapel,) where the Rev. 
Mr. Muth was then Chaplain, and whose devout appear- 
ance soon drew his heart towards him. Several times he 
left home with the intention of speaking to Mr. Muth on 
his desire to become a Catholic, but his timidity in address- 
ing a stranger, and more especially a Priest, always proved 
a hindrance to his doing so. ‘There was a Priest at the 
Sardinian chapel, with whom also he was much struck. 
Once he pointedly met him in the aisle, hoping to be ad- 
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dressed, and twice followed him from the chapel to his own 
door, but with equally little success. His confidence how- 
ever in God’s mercy, was so firm, that in after life he often 
said, “‘I quite believe that a third will be mercifully 
vouchsafed, to whom I shall be enabled to open my heart, 
but we must wait His time.”’ Nor was he deceived in his 
hope. He used also frequently to attend morning and 
evening prayers at Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s; 
and through interest with the sexton of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
fields, he would go, at the close of the day, into a little 
corner he had found at the foot of the altar steps, where, 
unseen by any, he often remained kneeling for an hour at 
a time in prayer. He had made the model of a small altar 
of painted cardboard, with all its appropriate furniture cut 
in various coloured tissue paper according to the appropri- 
ate seasons, and before this he frequently spent much time 
in devotional exercises. He used now sometimes to repeat 
Latin prayers. 

When he was about sixteen he was desired to take a 
relative to the theatre. With prayers and tears he begged 
io be released, but without avail, and he was obliged to 
submit. Having reached their places, he quietly seated 
himself with his back to the stage, and covered his ears 
with his hands. Once during the performance his com- 

anion said to him, ‘‘ Oh do look, it is so pretty.” Turn- 
ing towards her with a severe look, he replied, “‘ Tempt 
me not, Satan,’’ and continued in the same position to the 
end. On reaching home he instantly went up to his room, 
and remained there for a considerable time in prayer. 

He began now to think more seriously of becoming a 
Catholic, and made some enquiries about going abroad to 
study for the Priesthood: but he abandoned this design 
in obedience to the will of others. 

Somewhere about this period, he felt the necessity of a 
fuller and more perfect surrender of his heart to God; and 
he began to withdraw still more resolutely from all that 
might prove an obstacle to his desires. In order to over- 
come some evil passion, he fasted for a considerable time 
on bread and water, much to the injury of his health. He 
was particularly fond of drawing and had much taste for 
it, but finding that it absorbed too much of his time and 
thoughts, he laid it entirely aside for two years, until he 
could resume it without danger. 


We come now to an important crisis in Mr. Harris’s 
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history. It is evident that, during all the early part of his 
life, the whole bent of his mind was towards catholicity ; 
and to him evidently it seemed, as though a hand were 
interposed to prevent him from embracing it. In many 
ordinary cases, this idea would have led to a total es- 
trangement from the Church and Faith. A man of what 
is termed a pious disposition, one the tendency of whose 
thoughts was to read God’s will in outward occurrences, 
who found himself thus retained in a system against which 
his mind struggled, would have been tempted to conclude, 
that he must not look further, but must seek rest where he 
was placed. But with Harris it evidently was not so. What 
was the theory of his mind by which he justified his sub- 
sequent course to himself we do not fully know; though 
we shall see later in what manner he afterwards spoke 
on the subject. It seems, as far as we can glean it from 
the data before us, so have been founded upon the words 
of the prophet: ‘‘ bonum est prestolari cum silentio salu- 
tare Dei.’’* He retained through life the strong feeling 
of reverence and affection for catholic doctrine, catholic 
practice, catholic devotion, catholic life; he never seems 
to have abandoned the thought, that one day he must and 
would be a Catholic ; but having persuaded himself that 
to this great goal he must be guided passively by Provi- 
dence, he abandoned himself to the course that came 
before him, till, to use his own expression, a door should be 
opened for him into the Church. That this reasoning was 
erroneous, and led him into a wrong path, there can be no 
doubt: but that his heart was guileless and his intentions 
upright and sincere, his subsequent conduct proved: God, 
who saw his heart, granted him in the end his desires, and 
brought him to the truth. The following extract from a 
narrative of one sincerely attached to him, and brought by 
him to the Catholic faith, will explain his feelings. 


“Tn 1823 he went to the Independent Academy at Hoxton, to 
study there for the ministry. Dr. Harris (who, though of the same 
name, was not related) was then preceptor, and was always spoken 
of by him with great affection and respect. The Doctor also was 
much attached to him in return, and once remarked to a friend 
that, ‘on entering the academy he was much more qualified to 
leave it than many who had been there their full time.’ He 
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continued his studies until 1827, when he was appointed to the 
charge of a congregation at Alford in Lincolnshire. 

«« Whilst he was living at Alford he had several severe attacks 
of illness, one of which was brought on by living a whole Lent upon 
bread and potato. The situation also was too bleak for his delicate 
constitution, and he was seldom free from rheumatism during the 
remainder of his life. 

«« Even here, his love for Catholicity remained unshaken, and the 
works of 8, Aug., S. Thomas of Aquin, S. Bernard, &c., were his 
companions and his delight. His ruling principle, however, was 
never to move himself out of any position wherein he had been 
placed. He had committed himself and all his ways to Almighty 
God, and however much it might be opposed to his natural inclina- 
tions or desires, he still continued to wait upon Him in prayer and 
supplication, nor was he ever disappointed in this confidence. 
Once in the earlier period of his life he took some step without this 
Divine guidance, and his remark upon it was, that long afterwards 
he was made to eat the bitter fruits of his selfwilledness. ‘ Preci- 
pitation,’ he once said, ‘must ever be feared. Hastiness can 
never be justified, save in fleeing from sin; and even here we must 
beware, lest our very haste in fleeing from sin lead us into sin,’ 
When some friends were urging upon him the manifest inconsis- 
tency of his conduct, in always extolling the Church and upholding 
her discipline, yet still continuing in dissent, he freely admitted the 
truth of their remarks, ackowledging, that had he to be judged by 
man’s judgment, he should not be justified in so doing; but he felt that 
he had to answer at a higher tribunal, and was therefore willing to 
bear the condemnation of the many. ‘Besides,’ he afterwards 
added, ‘ how could I forsake the souls that have been committed to 
me, and who are looking to me for guidance and instruction, until 
I see the Divine hand stretched forth to open the door? The Lord 
knows my desire to do His will alone in all things, and he will open 
the door in his own good pleasure ; for however far I now seem to 
be from it, I often think that he will not suffer me to depart, out of 
the Holy Catholic Church.’ ”’ 


Full fourteen years did he remain in this sad state of 
constraint. We have before us many of his letters, 
sketches of sermons, and thoughts, penned during this 
period, and they prove how deeply his soul was imbued 
with Catholic ideas, how his spirit loved to dwell in a 
Catholic sphere. His soul was deeply devotional; and 
seized at once upon that tenderness of piety which makes 
our Redeemer, in every stage of His life, an object of 
familiar and affectionate thought. It is hard to say, 
whether the Infancy, or the Passion, of our Lord dwelt 
more sweetly in his soul; but his language upon both is 
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ever glowing, earnest, and heart-deep. In fact, we have 
copies of nearly the same subjects as treated by him while 
yet in error, and after he became a Catholic, and the differ- 
ence between the two is very slight. We will give but one 
extract of a letter written by him during this his captivity. 
It is dated Alford, July 10th. 1841. 


*¢ JESUS, THE WORD MADE FLESH AND DWELLING AMONG US. 


“Your kind letter did not reach me till this, Friday noon. I 
am glad to find that all are well; and I hope soon, very soon, to hear 
from you again. The celebration of High Mass, when duly per- 
formed by a well disciplined choir, is very imposing. You proba- 
bly lost the thread of the service, by listening to the Sanctus 
intoned by the choir, during which the priest begins the Canon in 
@ voice not audible. And afterwards some pious metre is usually 
sung during the Elevation which follows the Consecration. I do 
not at all wonder you were moved at the Incaryatus Est in the 
‘Credo; for the bare thought of that great Mystery or Love is 
overpowering. The only begotten of the Father, MapE Man ; made 
man to save man; made man, that by His death He might bring 
life to man, how marvellous and mysterious ! God, humbling Him- 
self to the dust, that He might raise us up out of it, and clothe us 
with honour. God, stooping from His throne of glory, to come in 
the likeness of sinful flesh, that He might make us partakers of His 
Spirit. God, emptying Himself, taking upon Him the form of a 
servant, submitting to undergo the torments of the cross and die a 
shameful death, that He might bring life and immortality to us, 
who had lost both. Well may angels look from their lofty seats, 
with wonder and amazement, upon the Incarnation, Passion, and 
Crucifixion of the Son of God. And much does it become us, 
dwelling in these clay tabernacles, to bend in lowliest adoration of 
this most stupendous mystery of our religion, the Manifestation of 
God in the Flesh. He, the Most Highest, hath indeed done for us 
great and mighty and marvellous things, Bound with swaddling 
bands, He burst asunder and broke in pieces the chain of pride by 
His matchless humility. Laid in a manger, He shewed us how to 
become poor in spirit, by His willing surrender of all His untold 
wealth. Habiting a stable, He manifests in this the most perfect 
indifferency, and thereby reproves our manifold selfish wishes and 
desires. Dependant upon the tender care of His Virgin Mother, 
and contented with the provision made for Him by the Eternal 
Father; He, by the sweetest confidence, rebukes our hard unbelief. 
As a little babe, borne in the arms of His mother, calm and peace- 
ful and serene, how forcibly does He recommend the utter extinc- 
tion of those passions, which quite unfit us for communion with 
God. Emulation, wrath, strife, pride, selfwill, and all the evil 
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tempers which lurk unseen beneath the garb of an angel of light, 
must be dragged forth and slain by the Hoty Caixp Jesus, ere He 
can rest in our heart. When He is made of God unto us ‘ Wisdom,’ 
we see as in a flood of light, the ‘deep heart,’ and feeling our utter 
want of sanctity, cry out with the prophet, ‘Undone! Undone!’ 
But when the Seraph messenger hath laid a living coal of heavenly 
fire upon the lip, and Jesus hath shed abroad His love within the 
heart, then is He made unto us ‘ Righteousness,’ O gracious hour, 
when the tears of them that mourn are turned into songs of joy. 
The seed which is sown weeping, shall spring up and bring forth a 
plentiful harvest of gladness and rejoicing, He, who weepeth and 
anointeth the feet of Jesus with Magdalene, shall, with her, hear 
Him say, ‘ Thy sins, which are many, are all forgiven thee.” May 
Jesus, full of grace and truth, teach thee His good and acceptable 
and perfect will, and may the Spirit of love and power write with 
his own finger, within thy heart, the law of charity; so that, taught 
and furnished from above, Christ may be abundantly magnified in 
thee, at all times, and all places, both now and evermore. Oh that 
we were more, much more, powerfully smitten with the glory of 
God, which shines forth in the face of Jesus Christ ; then indeed 
should we run and make haste, and not at all delay to keep His 
‘Righteous Commandments.’ And His commandments are none 
of them grievous, none of them painful to love ; for what is the 
fulfilling of the law, but love ? 


“T remain as ever, in much tender affection, 
“ Friday Afternoon.” “Yours, T. H.”’ 


When, however, he wrote this, the day of his first libera- 
tion was not far distant. In the same year, for some rea- 
son or other, we believe because his doctrines were con- 
sidered too Catholic, he was requested by a part of his 
congregation to resign, and he did so at once. Qn the 
feast of All Saints, he preached his farewell sermon. 

But this was only, as we have called it, his first libera- 
tion. He had left Egypt, but he had still to wander for 
some time longer in the wilderness, before the land of 
promise was opened to him. At the close of that year he 
returned to London; and many friends eagerly sought to 
win him to the English establishment, in which they 
wished him to take orders. We are informed that applica- 
tion was made to several of its bishops; but that every 
attempt failed. The celebrated decision on the stone altar 
at Cambridge finally determined him, against joining a 
system which thereby rejected all idea of a sacrifice and a 
priesthood. It was not until 1845 that he finally triumphed 
over his bashfulness, and fear of acting for himself, by call- 
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ing on some of the priests in London. By one of these, 

he was introduced to the late pious Bishop Griffiths; and 

this interview led to his being received into the communion 

of the true Church, on Whitsunday 1846, by the Rev. E. 
earn. 

Much as he had expected from Communion with the 
Church, he was not disappointed. In addressing a friend 
several months after his reception, he said: “‘ I cannot ex- 
press to you the increasing consolation I feel at our having 
been admitted where we now are, for I am so fully assured 
of the abundant supply within the sacred Enclosure to 
meet all our necessities; and according to our light, our 
capacity, and our_state, we shall not fail to have all sorts of 
crosses to purify our souls, and fit them for His presence. 
It is God’s laboratory wherein souls are placed in the 
hands of the Divine Physician; if they are faithful, by 
crosses and mortifications they are made whole; but if 
they are unfaithful to these heavenly favours, they become 
the medicaments for others.”’ He considered that many 
converts were disappointed, because, having looked at the 
evil by which they had been previously surrounded, they 
expected, on becoming Catholics, to find a perfect Church 
on earth, and all hermembers holy. ‘‘ But how then,”’ he 
would say, “‘ can the good be perfected without the bad to 
prove and to test them? In the Catholic Church will be 
found every class, from the very best to the very worst; 
but I believe that there is no other situation wherein a soul 
can arrive at the same height of perfection, and I have had 
the happiness of knowing intimately, perhaps some of the 
best specimens of piety and devotion, both in the English 
Church and among dissenters.”’ 

It may not, however, be uninteresting to our readers, to 
see what his feelings were respecting the Church, from his 
private correspondence with his former religious friends. 
To one, he writes as follows, Aug. 1846. 


“You say: ‘Iam much surprised at the change which has taken 
place in your religious opinions.’ ‘he only change that has taken place 
in me, has been a change from infancy to manhood, from the thoughts 
of a child to the thoughts of a man, from the glimmering apprehensions 
of the dawn to the full brightness of the perfect day. You ask, ‘ how do 
you reconcile many parts of the Catholic belief with the word of God?’ I 
answer, that the Catholic belief is identically one and the selfsame thing 
with the word of God; or that revelation which He has given to man: and 
that the reconciliation of its difficulties is not in any way to be attempt- 
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ed rashly, nor should their existence in any lessen our faith. For if 
every thing were made plain to our reason, where would there be any 
place for faith? You tell me: ‘Surely purgatory is a place only to be 
met with in the imaginations of Catholics.’ Indeed! then have you 
visited the world unseen in every part thereof, and found no such place 
any where in the whole universe? Ifyou have not, then it may con- 
tain a purgatory, for all you know, or suppose, or imagine to the con- 
trary: and that it does contain a purgatory, God Almighty assures me 
by the testimony of the Catholic Church, the pillar and ground of 
truth. You enquire of me: ‘Can you really believe that the pains of 
the lost can be mitigated by anything we can do?’ I answer in the 
name of every Catholic, NO. We do not believe, persons dying in a 
graceless state, can be helped by us inany way. ‘There is no purgatory, 
into which a soul dying in mortal sin can go. Hence, to use your own 
words ; ‘ As death finds us, so judgment takes us :’ if we die in a state 
of estrangement from God, we are consigned by His just sentence, to 
have our part with them that hate Him. But ifit should happen, we have 
not wisely made to ourselves friends while here to receive us hereafter, 
and that our works are not perfect, we cannot enter His presence who is 
purity itself, till every spot and stain and wrinkle is removed by the 
spirit of judgment and the spirit of burning. Again you enquire: 
‘Could a life of devotion and tears and prayer, procure any mitigation 
in the sentence of a condemned soul? If ky a condemned soul you 
mean a losi soul, the question is already answered. But if you mean a 
soul condemned to suffer for a time for its sins, of which it has truly 
repented here on earth, and yet has not in very deed been released from 
the chastisement they deserve : I answer Yes, assuredly: for are we not 
all members of the selfsame body, and have we not all been made to 
drink into the One Spirit? Which brings me to consider your question: 
‘Can you really believe there is any Mediator between God and man 
but Jesus?’ If you mean by a Mediator, one who redeeming us from 
all evil, derives therefrom a right to ask for us all good things without 
any denial ; I answer as a Catholic, and for Catholics, NO. But if you 
mean by a Mediator, one who prays or intercedes for us ; I answer Yes, 
many, many thousands ; all the Saints in Heaven, and all the faithful 
on earth are such Mediators ; and you yourself, so often as you pray 
for others, undertake and fulfil this office without any scruple about 
interfering with the singular prerogative of Jesus. You tell me: ‘If 
yours only is the Church, where am I?’ The answer is, Out of the 
Church assuredly. There can be but one Church, This Church was 
planted by the Apostles. It is to continue to the end of time. It is 
Catholic, reaching over the whole world. You are not in this Church. 
You say: ‘Do you consider me a heretic, or a believer in Him who 
died for sinners?’ I look upon you as a mis/aken person ; but a heretic 
is one who obstinately persists in fighting against the known truth. 
You may, and I have no doubt do, believe in Jesus; so does a socinian, 
and that He died for sinners, and yet his faith is unprofitable, for it is 
not the faith of God, but fancy. Faith is the gift of God through the 
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sacraments of the Catholic Church. Hence, as you truly add: ‘It isa 
matter of much importance, that we are right in the faith.’ But a 
right faith must embrace all, neither more nor less, that God has been 
pleased to reveal to man. I have no more right to say, I will not 
believe this doctrine because I do not see the reason of it, than I have 
to say, I will not do this commandment because I am indisposed there- 
unto, The Catholic Church only, teaches all God has revealed, and in 
the sense God has revealed it ; for to the custody of this Church alone 
the truth has been committed.” 


The following is an extract from a longer letter of the 
same period. 


“You say, my dear child, in your last letter: ‘ We certainly differ 
Now much in our opinions.’ A difference of opinion may exist among 
persons of eminent piety, but not a difference of faith, or faith is the 
gift of God to man, and is an assent of the mind to the whole Truth 
revealed by the Almighty, who cannot deceive any. Hence faith is a 
grace which in its exercise is most pleasing to God, and fruitful in good 
to man. But opinion is an offering of our own fancy, or reason, or 
inclination, and may be good or ill, false or true, as it happens. The 
faith is one and the same in all who have it; but opinions differ as 
much as countenances, and are as changeable as the wind. There can 
be no such thing as an uncertain faith, or a false faith ; but opinions 
are always uncertain, and frequently false. Faith is built upon the 
infallible assurance given us by God through His Church, wherein He 
abideth all days ; opinion is as fallible and uncertain as the mind of 
man, whence it takes its rise.”” 


His own feelings naturally directed him towards a higher 
step. It was, and long had been, his ardent desire to be a 
oe and to minister at that altar, which in early youth 
nad possessed such powerful attractions for him, and 
towards the oblation on which he had long entertained a 
warm devotion. Still he determined not to say a word on 
the subject, but to leave himself to be guided entirely by 
obedience. He would say, in checking his feelings when 
awakened on the subject: ‘‘ But perhaps it may not be 
for the greater glory of God, that I should serve at his 
altar.”’ How this great object of his thoughts was brought 
about, he thus describes in his diary : 


“The late much and deservedly lamented Vicar Apostolic of 
this district, Dr. Griffiths, some few months before his departure 
from this world, of his own accord, moved no doubt from above so 
to do, asked my confessor one day, whether I had any desire to 
enter into the ecclesiastical state, and be made a priest. My con- 
fessor told him he would make some enquiry into the matter, and 
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so the thing rested for a while. Upon the‘Bishop being made 
acquainted with my earnest desire to enter the priesthood, he was 
pleased to fix a day wherein an interview should take place. The 
result of my interview with the Bishop was, the appointment of a 
dignitary to make the necessary enquiries into my fitness for the 
due performance of every part of the sacerdotal function. In the 
interim, the kind and good Bishop is taken seriously ill, and at 
length sleeps in the Lord. This mournful event, and the delay 
attendant upon the appointment of a successor, caused the matter 
to remain quiet for a season. However, as soon as Dr. Wiseman 
was appointed Pro-vicar Apostolic of the district, my affairs were 
at once brought under his notice, and he very graciously signified a 
wish to see me. I then waited upon his Lordship, who intimated 
in the kindest manner, that he should have great pleasure in carry- 
ing out the intentions of the late Bishop in regard to my Ordina- 
tion. After a short time he signified, that it would be proper I 
should enter into retreat, in order to prepare myself for receiving 
the grace of the Priesthood. Much to my consolation, the good 
priest, my confessor, undertook to conduct the retreat, and in his 
house I entered upon it, the day before Allhallows Even.” 


He received the Tonsure and Minor orders on All 
Saints’ Day, 1847, at the Convent in Queen Square. His 
meditations during his retreat, as noted in his diary, are 
full of unction, and a truly devout spirit, Catholic in a most 
eminent degree. At its close, he received the order of 
subdeacon, later that of deacon, and on the Feast of St. 
Andrew, he was ordained priest. The following letter to 
a near relative will best describe his method of life after 
this period. 


“9th Nov., 1848. 


‘ JESUS, FULL OF GRACE AND TRUTH, IN WHOM IS ALL OUR HOPE FOR THIS 
WORLD AND THE NEXT. 


ty GAA on. cesenecaeee 


“‘ May every blessing from the God of all good be richly vouch- 
safed unto you, and in his favour may you live and be happy evermore. 
I did not, in my letter of yesterday, tell you of some little matters, 
which may not altogether prove uninteresting. A tree in the spring 
season, when full of blossom, has a different appearance from that which 
it bears in autumn, when laden with fruit. 1t has changed ; but it is 
a change from immaturity to perfection, from what is incipient to what 
is mature. So the change which has taken place with me, is nota 
change of principles, but of state. I have always believed our Lord 
founded a Church, and that it was my duty to belong unto the same, 
and that ‘through its teaching I should be made wise to salvation. 
But for many, many years, I knew not where this Church of our Lord’s 
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planting was to be found. I even thought that I was a catholic, and 
called myself one. For assuredly, I never meant, I never intended for 
a moment, to set up my own private opinion, or follow it, in opposition 
to the judgment of the catholic Church, Hence, I was fully prepared 
to submit myself to the claims of that society, which could show that it 
was indeed the Church, whose foundations were laid by our Lord. 
The Church catholic in communion with the Chair of St. Peter, is 
then, I am sure, the One society of Christians founded by our Lord. 
And the instant I arrived at this conviction, I resolved to submit my- 
self thereunto, since to hesitate in the matter, would have been to sin. 
Upon my entering upon the ecclesiastical state, and becoming a priest, 
I have been fully occupied day by day. The Chaplaincy of a religious 
community has been committed to me; and I also assist the clergy of 
the royal chapel of the Bavarian Embassy, on all Sundays and high 
Festivals, I rise at five every morning, and prepare to leave home at 
seven ; Divine Service beginning at a quarter past that hour, when I 
am engaged to near half past eight. Then I take breakfast, which over 
by nine, I am ready for various labours, which fill up the time till noon. 
If I am disengaged, I return home about ten or eleven ; when there, I 
have to repeat my Office, which, one day with another, takes up three 
hours, At seven in the evening, on all Sundays and many Festival 
days, I have to attend at the convent for the Even Song and Benedic- 
tion. When Ido not preach in the Bavarian chapel, 1 always do so 
in the convent chapel. The former invariably in the morning, at the 
solemnities of the holy Mass, the latter in the evening.” 


It would seem as if Almighty God had brought him to 
the consummation of his wishes upon earth, more for hig 
own sanctification and perfection, than for the public ser- 
vice of the Church. Consummatus in brevi, eaplevit 
tempora multa.* He seems to have entered the commu- 
nion of the Church with a full-grown faith; he entered into 
the ecclesiastical state with a matured devotion. For the 
short time that he was allowed to remain amongst us after 
this, he laboured to the extent of his strength, to the great 
consolation and spiritual profit of the religious community 
to which he attached himself. He seemed to comprehend, 
almost intuitively, all the beauties of the catholic system, in 
its ritual and ceremonial, as well as in its morality and its 
dogma. He was scrupulously observant of the minutest 
points of rite or discipline; and his fertile mind easily 
found beautiful reasons for their adoption by the Church. 
Thus, once explaining the difference of offices, he said, 
‘** The divided anthem on a semidouble signifies, that our 





* Wisd. iv. 17. 
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rejoicing is not perfect as on a double, that we have not yet 
arrived at a pertect state, but our rejoicing is mingled with 
sorrow. As we approach the end of our pilgrimage, so we 
draw nearer to this perfection, therefore the whole of the 
anthem is repeated at the end of the psalm.” 

His preaching was full of affectionateness and tender- 
ness. We have before us the sketches of his discourses 
during a retreat for the renewal of vows by the nuns; they 
are upon the five Wounds of our Blessed Redeemer, as 
mystically designating the duties of the religious state: 
and yet they are most practical. Often his notes contain 
a most brief, but most happy expression, as for example 
this: ‘* Purity—Angelical, Marylike.”’ 

In truth, on no point does he seem to have more 
thoroughly drunk in deep the Catholic spirit, than in devo- 
tion to the Blessed Mother of God. e cannot show this 
better than by giving the analysis or note prepared by him, 
for a sermon in her praise, which he preached in the 
Bavarian chapel. 


*¢ FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY, RB. B. C. 


“His Mother kept all these words in her heart.’’ 
Luke ii. 51. 


“ Filled with the spirit of prophecy ; filled with more than the spirit 
of prophecy ; filled with the God who inspired the Prophets, who 
dwelt in her for a season, taking flesh of her chaste flesh, a lowly Jewish 
maiden cried out in holy rapture: ‘From this time all generations 
shall call me blessed.’ And in very deed, she is the most blessed of 
women, since from the refulgent cloud of her spotless untouched body, 
arose the Son of Justice, Christ our God. She is the most blessed of 
women, while the whole Church of God, animated with the same spirit, 
takes up her song of melody and joy, and in the language of the angelic 
choirs, evermore sings, ‘ Hail Mary full of grace, our Lord is with thee.’ 
She is the most blessed of women, and let those see to it who begrudge 
her that worship which is due, when her Son, in all the majesty of 
heaven, shall come forth to judge both quick and dead. Assuredly He 
will be ashamed of those who have not been ashamed to treat with dis- 
respect His most blessed Mcther. 

“1, The Pecuniar Dienrty of our Lord’s Mother. Amongst all the 
titles and eulogiums of honour, wherewith the catholic Church from 
age toage has fed and fanned the flame of devout love toward our 
Blessed Lady, none can exceed in glory that of Mater Dei. And 
according to the testimony of a Martyr in will now on earth, a Saint 
indeed still in the body,* no title is so pleasing in the ear of this 





* The Abbess Makrena, 
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glorious Virgin as Mater Admirabilis, And truly she is indeed the 
admirable Mother, both in reference to herself and her offspring. She, 
a pure, untouched, spotless maiden ; Her Child the mighty God, the 
Maker of heaven and earth. She a Mother and yet a Virgin; Her 
Child the Eternal God and a mortal man. She the first and the fairest, 
the holiest and the most lovely of all creatures; He the Creator of all 
things, the Fountain of all sanctity, who was pleased to be born of her, 
and become her Son. 

“© 2, The Sryeunar Devotion of our Lord’s Mother. ‘She kept all 
these words in her heart.’ Much did she wonder at all she heard come 
from His divine lips, for He spake as never man spake. His words 
were full of mysteries, and the opening of His lips told of things hid in 
secret from the foundation of the world. She might not understand all 
His words, but she kept all His words with a most earnest devotion, as 
His words which could never pass away, She reckoned each one of 
them as a most precious jewel, and in the secret place of her soul lodged 
them all with a religious care. She might not understand their deep 
import, their divine meaning, their unbounded reach, the length and 
breadth of their range ; but she felt her whole soul captivated by their 
sweetness, and softness, and melody, for they were the words of her Son, 
and her God ; of Him whose name is wonderful, and whose word 
passeth not away. 

“Look at yon poor widowed thing, divorced from all that makes life 
easy and comfortable ; miserably clad, miserably fed, and miserably 
lodged ; stealing forth in the early morn, and making her way through 
the cold wintry air, to some house where prayer is offered, with ‘the 
one great oblation of the New Law. Dves she understand ought of all 
the hallowed sounds which fall upon her ear? Ah no! And yet she 
keeps them all, for to her heart they are far more dear than its life. 
They are holy words, sacred words. They are the words of her God 
and Saviour, who is there present immolated, immolated for her sins, 
They are His words who loved her and gave Himself for her. Aye, 
and on some day of holy joy, when borne in solemn procession through 
crowds of worshippers, as the feet of the Priest pass her by, you may 
see the finger of faith put forth to touch the hem of His Vesture, that 
she may receive what He may be pleased to bestow. Proud reasoners, 
cavillers, and questioners ask: ‘ How can this man give us his Flesh to 
eat ?’ The humble believer admires and adores the unsearchable wisdom 
of God. 

“3, The Esrzctat Buessepness of our Lord’s Mother. ‘ His Mother 
kept all these words in her heart.’ The true secret of being happy lies 
in our conformity to the mind which was in Christ Jesus, Our Blessed 
Lady having the words of her Son written and engraven within her 
heart, was fitted to be a Mansion for the whole Trinity to dwell within, 
It was not in her memory, or her understanding, but in her heart, 
her will, her affections, the words of Christ dwelt. Hence she was made 
great thereby, for to such her Son will manifest Himself. Let us then 
treasure up His words within our heart, dwelling with an earnestness of 
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affection, and an intensity of love, on each utterance coming from His 
blessed lips. Is it cold or hot, am I naked or well clad, have I a home 
or no home, is my body sick or in health, all comes from the word flow- 
ing from his lips, and all shall be equally dear to me. This is to keep 
His words in our heart. So did our Blessed Lady; so should we. 
And so doing we shall come in some measure to be like her in the 
ardour of her devotion. We shall burn with the flames of a pure and 
self-denying affection. We shall believe without hesitation ; we shall 
do good without looking for reward ; we shall strive to follow her foot- 
steps in silence, ia prayer, in tenderness, in affection......... .. 

“Hence, we shall be brought at length to have Christ formed in us, 
the ‘ Hope of Glory.’ ” 


The outline of a sermon preached in the convent chapel 
on Candlemas day, will give a specimen of the happy way 
in which he could adapt his instructions to the mystery of 
the festival, and unfold its lessons. 


‘* WEDNESDAY. CANDLEMAS. EVEN. BEN. OF THE M. B.S. CONVENT. 


“ Lumen ad revelationem gentium.”—Luke ii. 32. 


‘‘Licnt 1s Sweet; and it is a pleasant thing for the eyes to see the 
sun after a dark, black, tempestuous night of fear, and horror, and 
dismay. Light is sweet to the weary one suffering on a bed of pain, 
and anxiously looking out for the dawning of the day ; and saying, 
Oh, when will the sun rise and the darkness fly?......The light is 
sweet to the sea-tossed mariner, who, amidst the gloomy hours of 
the night, felt himself in deaths oft......Light is sweet to the long 
confined prisoner, who, chained up in some dark solitary dungeon, 
has worn away his days and nights, in anguish and apprehensions 
and fear...... Such a Licat, and much, far much more, is our Lord to 
those who sit in darkness and the shadow of death......... 

“1, Our Lorp a Licut: yea, the Light of the world: yea, the 
Light of Lights: the Sun: the Sun of Justice, Christ our God. In 
the world take away the sun, and all would be a ruin. The sea 
would become ice, the earth iron, all living things would die....... 
Our Lord a Light; a ctzar Lieut; in Him is no darkness at all, 
nothing gloomy, or dark, or malignant, can approach Him...... Our 
Lord a Light; a pure Light, fed with the oil of that Charity which 
suffereth......Our Lord a Light; a warm Light, throwing out heat 
powerful to melt all hearts. Not cold as the light of a lamp which 
men kindle to guide themselves ; not like the light of the moon..... 
CHEERING, refreshing Light......... 

“Our Blessed Lady, the Candlestick holding forth this Light, 
shadowed out in the old law by the seven branched candlestick of 
pure beaten gold, ornamented with globes and lilies, intimating her 
spotless purity and peerless majesty...... Seen by the Prophet in 
vision standing between two olive trees, dropping golden oil into 
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the oil Bowl, the spotless humanity of our Lord, and from that dis. 
tilling it into the seven lamps on the head of the Candlestick...... 
Such an one is our Blessed Lady ; a most beautiful picture of the 
Church Catholic. Our Blessed Lady as Mother of God, holdeth 
Him forth as the Light of the world; and the Catholic Church as 
our Mother holdeth Him forth to us......... 

“2. Our Lord a Light suinine rorta: Shining forth amidst the 
darkness and gloom of this world: shining forth and banishing 
the fears and horror which prevailed by night: Shining forth, 
cheering and full of sweetness to all whose eyes are open to receive 
its friendly rays. Our Lord shines forth as the Sun in his might, 
driving the evil beasts to their dens, and the ghosts of departed sins 
back to their tombs......His coming forth is from the height of 
heaven, and His return even to its height, and the cbariot wherein 
‘The King of day’ is carried downward in His descent, and up 
again even to His throne, is the ever Blessed and glorious Virgin 
Mary. She is that Chariot made of gold and cedrine wood...... 
and carpeted with Love......wherein He rides forth conquering to 
conquer...... from this chariot He shoots His arrows of Love, which 
are sharp in the hearts of His enemies, so that the people fall under 
Him subdued and made His willing subjects in the day of mighty 


«3. Our Lord a Light shining forth to the nations. A Light to 
the unveiling of the Gentiles. A dark black veil, of the deepest 
ignorance, hung over the countenance of all nations. A veil of 
the thickest texture, hid from all men the knowledge of God and 
Tlis Law ; @ veil woven by the hand of self-will in the loom of sin. 
But now the Light is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen, and 
the nations can no longer walk in darkness ; the covering is taken 
off from the face of all nations ; and the Son of the Virgin inviteth 
all to come to the brightness of His rising. The Veil is removed 
from all nations, but the Veil is not removed from all hearts. 

“ This once highly favoured happy country ; once the abode of 
the Catholic Church, and the school of sanctity ; once the home of 
peace and every godlike virtue; producing a race of princes and 
nobles, who thought it their highest honour to lay aside the purple 
of royalty, and take the mean and sordid garment of the cloister: 
now, heresy claims as its own most loved spot. Who shall'hinder it 
remaining thus from age to age? Who will come forward in the 
forefront of the battle, and make bare their breasts to the darts of 
the adversary ? Who are burning with an ardent desire to over- 
throw the enemy in fair fight? The Catholic Church looks to 
children of Mercy ; and all in heavenly places wait for the demo- 
lition of the strongholds of pride and folly by their hands, Heresy 
is often fostered by the arguments which are brought to oppose it ; 
but it cannot stand against the self-denying work of Mercy. Mercy 
going forth with noiseless tread, to visit misery and wretchedness 
and woe. Mercy going forth to smooth the hard pillow of suffering 
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and pain, and anguish of spirit......to instruct the ignorant, and 
teach the sinner her duty, and restrain the wanderer from going 
yet further astray......binding herself by vow to continue in this 
work of toil most toilsome, with only the consciousness that she is 
treading in His path, whose footsteps she loves to copy.” 


We will conclude these extracts from his notes of ser- 
mons, by one more, which is highly characteristic of his 
style. 

‘¢ PRID. IN SEXAGESIMA, EVEN. BENED. 


“Tn illa die magnus erit planctus in Jerusalem.”—Zach, xii. 11. 


“When David the king was driven from his own city, from his 
palace, from his throne, by the wicked rebellion of an undutiful and 
disobedient son, he went forth not knowing whither he might go. 
Then there came to him a strange prince who had found an asylum 
in his court; a brave and nobleminded man; who, on David 
beseeching bim to go back and claim from Absalom the protection 
due to a stranger, refused, saying: ‘As God liveth,’ &c. Then 
there came to him Sadoc the High Priest, and his Clergy, carrying 
the Ark of the Testimony ; upon which the king much moved said: 
‘Take back the Ark.’......After this, the king, barefooted and bare- 
headed, went up the Mount of Olives; and all the people in 
like manner with him going up and weeping; and there was a 
great lamentation......But no lamentation however painful....afilic- 
tive, like the Lamentation made for the Only Begotten......... 

“1, Tue Great Lamentatioy. ‘Magnus planctus :’ such a lamen- 
tation, such a grief, such a sorrow ; so deep, so pungent, so heart- 
rending, so overwhelming that the like cannot be found. The great 
Lamentation, is the Lamentation made over sin. And in truth and 
justice, and reason, SIN is the only thing in the whole world that 
calls for lamentation, When the universe and all it contains came 
from the hand of the Maker, He looked upon it with admiration, 
and His lips pronounced it to be good, very good. SIN broke in 
upon this order, harmony, beauty, grace, and loveliness: Hence, 
much cause for lamentation...... SIN, our own sin. Each indi- 
vidual heart knoweth its own bitterness, and has a secret grief 
which the nearest friend cannot enter into. Our own sin, which we 
have done, and by which we have offended that being, whom we 
ought most above all, to fear...venerate...and love. Our own sin ; 
a fearful thing, fitted to make us full of terror and consternation... 
Shenae The fruits of our own sin. Oh! let us draw near and take a 
leisurely survey of these as we may see them in the sufferings, 
agonies, pains, griefs, woes, abandonment of our Lord. It is only 
at the Cross of our Lord, we can learn the exceeding sinfulness of 
sin. The fruits of our own sin ; what are the bitter fruits of dis- 
obedience, self-will, &c....... The fruits of our own sin; how sorely 
God is displeased with us, while we continue in sin.....The fruits 
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of our own sin; what outrages, what miseries sin has wrought! 
Sin formed the Cross......sin platted the thorny crown....sin 
sharpened the nails....sin pointed the spear...... 

“2, Tue Tine or tae Great Lamentation. ‘In die illa.’ ‘In that 
day,’ when the eyes are opened to see the hideous deformity of the 
soul, when under the power of only one mortal sin, and led a captive 
by satan. Oh! no tongue can tell its horrid look and ghastly appear- 
ance. As angels pass and repass it, they turn away their pure 
and gentle faces from so fearful a sight. The soul that was whiter 
far than driven snow, is made blacker than a coal. ‘In that day,’ 
when the fountains of the great deep within the heart are broken 
up, and made to flow through the eyes...... When our Lord turned 
and looked upon S. Peter.....he weut out.....he wept bitterly...... 
S. Mary Magdalene wept rivers of tears over our Lord’s feet at the 
remembrance of her sins......5. F. of Assissium wept so much that 
his eyesight was utterly destroyed thereby...‘In that day,’ when God 
Himself comes near to the spirit of a man and talks with it, in the 
cooling wiud of the day, as with our first father. During the heat of 
our relish for what is forbidden, and while we are trying hard to cover 
our nakedness, He is afar off ; but in the cool of the day, when all 
is still, and eventide is drawing uigh, He comes...... Then we are 
brought to see and acknowledge our offences...... 

“3. Tue Pace or THE Great Lamentation. ‘In Jerusalem.’...... 
the Mother City: the City of the living God: the dwelling place of 
rest : the seat of Majesty, for there are set thrones...... Iu Jerusalem 
our Lord suffered.....and in Jerusalem is the Great Lamentation. 
And still the Church is the place wherein our Lord is most painfully 
and shamefully treated ; and wherein the true sorrow for sin is 
found...... Sin is nowhere so hideous, so fearful, so full of all malig- 
nity, as iu the enclosure of God’s Church...... ‘Because you only 
have I known and loved and adorned with my choicest favours ; 
therefore, I will in very deed punish you.’ And yet even herein, 
how much His mercy and loving kindness shine forth, since He 
taketh vengeance upon our inventions, while upon us he hath com- 
passion. ‘Thus the body is deeply and grievously afflicted, that the 
soul may be saved. The Angel of vengeance is sent forth to lay 
waste the fair fields, that he whose pride they have been, may be 
awakened to penitence. But all this Lamentation, bitter and 
afflictive though it be, is not spent in werpine over our faults, but 
in weeping with Him who wept that we might rejoice. Oh! He 
did indeed stoop low when He took our nature into union with His 
own, and in that nature wept—wept much—wept bitterly. And 
have we no tears ?” 


Out of his numerous letters we will here give two; for 
really they resemble so much the style of some of the 
old saints, that they scarcely seem written in these 


cold days of mingled gossip and formality. The first is 
VOL. XXVIIL—NO. LV. 8 
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addressed to aconvert friend, who, while staying in a pro- 
testant house, was requested to shut up a crucifix which 
she had with her. 

“ St. Vincent of Paul, 1848. 


“* JESUS, MORE THAN VICTOR OVER ALL BY HIS CROSS, 


«My dear child, may the springs of divine mercy be opened 
abundantly for you at this time, and from the breasts of heavenly 
consolation, may you draw that support which you especially need. 
You did quite well in returning the crucifix to its enclosure on the 
intimation given, and will only by this, learn to love and admire and 
imitate its great Prototype more and more. He was unknown and 
misunderstood and ill thought of while here, and it would be pass- 
ing strange, if His true followers should meet with any other treat- 
ment. He was looked upon as a deceiver, who went about to 
delude men; and his mighty works were attributed to an evil 
agency. It is then no marvel if we are thought to be deluded per- 
sons, and any little progress made by us in virtue, attributed to 
satanic influence. But let us hold fast our confidence firm unto 
the end; we shall be sure to reap in due season, if we faint not. 
Christians are ever on the gaining side. The Church Catholic 
may be sorely assaulted, but it cannot be overthrown. Yea, and it 
will prove in the issue, a fearful burden to all who may, in evil hour, 
have taken upon them to speak and act against it. Her Spouse 
will surely call to a strict account, all who, in any way, have 
devised or done her wrong. Nor will their ignorance be an excuse, 
since, if it were a sin against Him, there would be a ground to hope 
for pardon, according to His own word. But inasmuch as it is 
against the Holy Ghost in Her they have sinned, there is no room 
for pardoning love to be found. Oh! how great the power of 
earnest, fervent, importunate, continued prayer. The ear of our 
God is still inclined towards us. The arm of His might is even 
now waiting to snatch from the ranks of error, such as in blindness 
and simplicity have been mingled with them. Prayer, the prayers 
of multitudes, who in secret chastise themselves for a nation’s sins, 
have, at present, availed to stay the overflowing scourge from 
reaching our land. But shall it alway be so, when misguided men 
do all they can to remove the bound, by crucifying our Lord afresh 
in His dear children ? 

“IT commend you to the careful keeping of our adorable Lord 
God, His most blessed Mother Mary, your Angel Guardian, and 
all Saints ; while I ever remain your own father, 

** Thomas Harris,” 


_The second letter was written but a short time before 
his death, to one of his spiritual disciples, and gives us 
evidence of that detachment from the world, which, in all 
his conduct, he displayed. 
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6¢ JESUS ADORED BY THE ANGELS OF GOD. 


“Very dear child, beloved in our Lord, 


“May your soul be fed with the finest of the wheat, and satis- 
fied with honey from the rock, and anointed with the oi! of glad- 
ness ; for His name is oil poured forth, an oil most rich, and fra- 
grant and delicious...............[ am most thankful to our good and 
kind and gracious Lord, for the visits he is pleased to vouchsafe 
you from time to time. When His presence is felt in the soul, it 
becomes quite wnearthly, and what served to entangle and hinder its 
ascent into the heavenly, is altogether removed. But we must 
not forget, that our being with Jesus on Mount Thabor, amidst all 
the glory and splendour of His transfiguration, is of set purpose, to 
fit us for going up into the mount Calvary, there to suffer pain, 
shame, dishonour, disgrace, contempt, mockery, cruelty, insult, 
affliction, woe, and death itself with Jesus. Nor do we rightly ap- 
prehend our Lord, till led up into the mount of Dolours, and fixed 
to the tree of shame, as outcasts not fit to live, and made to drink up 
the cup of wormwood and gall, we die to all which is not God. You 
tell me that I am in sad disrepute at So much the better 
for me; His Divine Majesty be praised for all. Surely, He is most 
kind and indulgent to one so unworthy, when he vouchsafes to im- 
part some little portion of His own suffering, Can I be otherwise 
than glad, when he is pleased to allow of excellent persons falling 
into great mistakes about me, and from those mistakes led to say 
things disreputable of me? I may say in truth, that my sad disre- 
pute there, is far, far more pleasing to me, than any reputation I 
may have been in elsewhere. Let us then go onward with a firm 
unshaken foot; nor shrink back in the least, though the adversary 
roar against us, and come out with a purpose to drive us into his 
net. What can he do? proud and haughty scorner is his name, 
and the humble in heart are sure to foil him. His arrows cannot 
reach them, his snares are broken by them, his cruel wiles are 
utterly useless against them. The meek and lowly soul, is more 
than a conqueror over the king of pride, and all his children. He 
is utterly abashed, and put to a nonplus, before one clothed with 
humility. He is doomed to be trampled down, and trodden under 
the feet of the ‘poor and needy.’ The poor who are rich in faith, 
and who having nothing, yet possess all things. The needy, who 
ever feeling their own utter emptiness of all good, come to be filled 
at the fountain gushing up beneath the throne of God, and the 
Lamb. Happy are all those, who have entered into the mysterious 
life of our Lord, spent in the holy house at Nazareth. Such are in 
the high road to follow Him whither He is gone before. To take 
pleasure in poverty, want, infirmities, reproaches, disgraces, perse- 
cutions, and the like, is to tread in the steps of Him, who came to 
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His own, and His own knew him not, and received Him not. O 
why do we think it strange, the worldling should not know us? If 
we were of the world the world would know, and love, and praise 
us, But since, in the mercy of God, we are taken out of the world, 
the world is sure to hate and persecute us to the end. Let us take 
courage, and go forward. We fight with a beaten foe, and unless 
we yield he can do us no harm. He will make a great noise, and 
brag of doing great things ; but his words are wind, till we quake 
at them. I commend you to our Lord God, and His merciful aid, 
and may He impart to you from his fulness whatsoever you need. 


“T remain, in much tender affection, 
“ Ever your own father in our 
“Lord God Jesus.” 


It would be difficult to find even an old and long- 
trained Catholic, more completely imbued with the catho- 
lic spirit, than he showed himself. That perfect apprecia- 
tion of religious obedience of every one to the Church, and 
to his particular director, which forms perhaps the most 
difficult lesson of the convert, he most thoroughly learnt, 
taught, and practised. He had, and ever showed, a most 
lively sense of the importance and weight of every ecclesi- 
astical precept, not merely reaching the letter, but enter- 
ing into the spirit of each, and most jealous of its exact 
observance. Hence, he was most scrupulous about dis- 
pensing any under his charge, in regard to any of 
them. But, at the same time, he was most tender to the 
poor and the sick, and would always be ready to take their 
claims to such indulgence into most merciful consideration. 
Every catholic taste seemed natural to him. He loved 
children with great affectionateness, and would amuse them 
and instruct them without wearying. Religious pictures 
and prints he highly valued, but exercised the rigid judg- 
ment of a good taste in rejecting such as degraded, by their 
low style of art, the sacred subject which they represented. 
Flowers, and all that is beautiful in nature, were to him 
means to awaken thoughts of God, and motives of love 
and gratitude. 

His sense of the Divine Presence in the adorable 
Eucharist was most vivid, and his devotion, in conse- 
quence, towards It was most profound and tender. His 
love of our Saviour, in His passion, was not merely expres- 
sed in words, but exhibited in conformity. We are assur- 
ed by those who knew him, that he was hardly ever out of 
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pain; and that often his various bodily sufferings were 
most severe ; yet he always strove to conceal them, as well 
as his mental trials, bearing them all in silence and 
patience. ‘‘ The chastisements of the Infant Jesus,” he 
would say, “‘ are sweeter than his caresses.” Again he 
used to say, “ The cross is black, sharp, and rugged ; but 
we must go behind it, and we shall see the hand of Jesus 
supporting it, even that hand which was pierced for our 
sins...Qur crosses are the shadows of His Cross resting 
upon us, and in bearing them, we are made one with 

eee Our throne of glory is formed of the crosses we 
bear on earth.”’ 

But the time soon approached when his patience and 
resignation were to be severely put to trial. At the begin- 
ning of March, 1849, he was seized with a most excruciat- 
ing interior malady, which laid him, for the last time, on 
his bed of sickness. At first no danger was apprehended, 
but when he was told there was no hope of recovery, not a 
shadow of change passed over his countenance or manner. 
From that moment he turned his thoughts exclusively to 
God, and to the immediate preparation for his approaching 
end. When some one spoke to him of a worldly affair, he 
quietly replied: ‘‘ Do not disturb me with these things ; I 
have a great business on hand.’’ When he was asked by 
an attendant how he would like something to be done for 
him, he replied, “‘ Just as you please, I have no will now.”’ 
One day he was told that his pulse was better, and a mo- 
mentary expression of sorrow was visible in his counte- 
nance. The next he was informed that it was rapidly 
failing, when he turned his eyes towards the crucifix, beant- 
ing with joy and thankfulness, but without expressing in 
words any desire of his own. With the exception of the 
last day or two of his life, his sufferings were most distress- 
ing, but the only expressions that escaped him were such 
as these: “‘God is very good to me. It is quite right, 
thanks be to God.’”” When a wish was expressed that he 
might got a little repose, he replied: ‘‘ It is God’s will that 
it should be thus; it is, better as itis. May His blessed 
will be done in all.” 

He never lost consciousness to the last; and though, 
from the violence of his sufferings, he was not able to 
speak, except a few short sentences, he seemed, when 
awake, to be unceasingly employed in prayer. He had 
his crucifix placed where his eyes could ever rest upon it. 
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Occasionally his countenance seemed to express that some 
terrible interior conflict was going on within him, and he 
would exclaim: ‘‘ Lord, have mercy on me.”’ ‘* Jesu— 
Maria.”’ But these darker moments were invariably fol- 
lowed by words of praise and thanksgiving. At all other 
times he was most cheerful. A few hours before his 
death, when we saw him for the last time, though fearfully 
emaciated by his illness, his countenance was radiant with 
happiness, and he expressed himself to us most willing to 
be dissolved, and to be with Christ. Twice during his ill- 
ness, when its more violent symptoms had somewhat abat- 
ed, he was able to receive the holy Viaticum; and about a 
week before his death, the sacrament of Extreme Unction 
was administered to him. The Litany of Jesus was recit- 
ed to him a few hours before his death, and he evinced the 
most sincere pleasure in listening to it. Then, at last, the 
recommendation of a departing soul was repeated, and as 
it closed, he stretched out his arms as if eager to be 
released, and with a look of triumphant j joy exclaimed : 
** O the praises of the Lord! Alleluia ;’’ and resigned his 
humble soul to its Redeemer. 

Thus quietly, and unseen by men, expired, in the midst 
of mighty London, one whose virtues and holiness of life 
might elsewhere have shed a mild lustre on the Church of 
God, in this her darkened hour; not unlike that of the 
holy priest of Rome, Don Vincezo Pallotti, round whose 
bier the faithful have lately thronged, to touch his 
remains, or receive a relic; and who is described as having 
been, several days after death, ‘ ‘like an angel in sleep.” 
Mr. Harris’s remains have been consigned to their quiet 
grave in St. John’s Wood ; we know not if any memorial 
marks the spot. His memory might soon have faded from 
the thoughts of all save a faithful few, if we had not 
snatched these few fragments of his history from oblivion. 

** Justus perit, et non est qui recogitet in corde.’”’ * But 
really England cannot afford to lose the knowledge of any 
one who has of late walked in the path of higher perfection, 
of any one especially whom God seems to have led so 
marvellously on it, after bringing him onit by such strange 
ways. 

Before concuding we will place before our readers snatches 
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of his conversation, taken down immediately after they 
were spoken, and then classified, by those who lived in 
daily familiarity with him. Whether it may be thought 
worth while to collect and publish his “‘ Remains,’”’ must 
depend on the public judgment. 


“on FASTING.—We must fast from faith, love and obedience. When 
angels descend to men, they eat and drink as men; when men 
ascend on high, they live as angels. Moses when in the Mount, 
neither ate nor drank for forty days. In his sermon on the Mount, 
our Lord speaks of prayer, almsgiving and fasting. Prayer is de- 
voted wholly to God. Almsgiving, or works of righteousness or 
mercy, comprehend any good done to our neighbour. Fasting re- 
fers exclusively to ourselves. St. Paul says, that we must live 
soberly, righteously aud godly, which includes the same thing; 
soberly in our own living, righteously to our neighbour, and godly 
in obedience to God. One who in any measure sees that in fasting, 
or other acts of mortification, he enters into the sufferings of our 
Lord, can no more speak lightly of it, than one could approach with 
irreverence to kiss the dust at the foot of a Saint’s tomb. Our 
Lord passed through the various states of life, that he might sanc- 
tify each; and inasmuch as we are brought into the same circum- 
stances in which he was placed, so are we permitted to hold com- 
munion with Him, but we must have faith and a ready will. When 
we fast we touch the hem of his garment, and the ointment flows 
from the head even to the finger, but we must touch in faith. The 
crowd pressed around, but it was not until the finger of faith was 
stretched out, that virtue flowed forth to heal, Give no liberty to 
the flesh, for the more it has the more it will want; it will serve 
you like an ass, which is ever ready either to kick up or to lie 
down. 

“He was very partial to the spiritual exercises of St. Ignatius, and 
for many years had been in the habit of studying them. Once in 
speaking of the good he considered they had done, he said, ‘St. 
Ignatius has embodied and systematized the interior practice of 
religion in his exercise, as St. Augustine and St. T. of Aquin have 
done the doctrine. Meditation was always known and practised in 
the Church, but its parts were as lights floating about and separat- 
ed ; he has collected them together and given them a body, so that 
the most ignorant can, by their aid, reach the greatest heights, if 
they are only willing and obedient.’ 

“‘nuMILITY.—Humility preserves grace ; charity teaches us how 
to use it. We often err by trying to find good in ourselves ; out of 
Christ it is impossible. We should be willing to be borne, like a 
little child, in the arms of the strong, who cannot be perfected with- 
out the weak......We ought to be contented to be used as foil, 
which is placed at the back of diamonds, and though it is black 
in itself, yet adds greatly to the brilliancy of the stone. God may 
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lead an humble soul to the top of a pinnacle, for the perfecting of 
its graces and for the good of others ; but satan will lead the proud 
man there for his downfall.—An act of humility is not the habit of 
humility ; nor is the habit the spirit thereof. As we have by repeat- 
ing acts of pride, gained first the habit, then the spirit of pride ; so 
as we have come out of ourselves, we can only return within our- 
selves, by repeating acts of humility, until we gain the habit; 
which we must gain before we can possess the spirit. Why should 
we desire the praise of men, when we are told that it will be said 
to such hereafter, Ye have had your reward? After a man has ob- 
tained the mastery of his appetites, a stronger warfare awaits him 
in the subjugation of his intellectual powers. But after he has 
acquired true humility, and is well grounded in it, he has yet the 
greatest difficulty of all to surmount; for the moment that he be- 
comes conscious of humility, that moment he falls. Satan then 
comes to him as an angel of light, and placing him on a high 
mountain, in a moment of time shows him, &c., and reminds him 
that our Lord says, ‘The meek shall inherit the earth.’ It is far 
safer to walk in the valley, than to climb the sharp pinnacles of 
spiritual highmindedness. An humble soul can never fall, for she 
sits at the feet of Jesus Christ, who always chooses the lowest place. 
In the eye of God we are only great in our own nothingness. God 
wants not givers but recipients. We have uothing good in our- 
selves ; if we discover anything worthy of our admiration, even to 
a thought, it proceeds from God. Therefore, the more we see in 
ourselves that is praiseworthy, the more are we indebted to him. 
Humility and charity walk hand in hand; they are the two feet 
and wings by which we ascend to heaven. Charity is the daughter 
of humility. 

“« PRIDE, SELT-LOVE, VANITY.— We love the flattery, while we hate the 
flatterer ; we love the treason, while we hate the traitor. No person 
will receive flattery, but he who first flatters himself.—Pride adores 
itself, vanity seeks the adoration of others. Pride is the sin of a 
strong mind, vanity of a weak mind. It seems to me that pride is 
fearful, vanity despicable. It would be impossible to be vain if we 
walked in the light, as God is in the light.—The proud like not the 
lowliness of Jesus; the self-willed like not the submission of Jesus. 
But if the sheep will not follow Jesus to the fold, it must follow the 
butcher to the slaughter.—There are three ways by which we may 
restrain and cast out the evil of our hearts. The first is the fear of 
punishment, which as a cord binds the strong man, and for a time 
we remain in peace; but like Samson he breaks the cords, and we are 
again ensnared. The second is the hope of eternal life, which is as 
a strong chain; but, as with the man among the tombs, even this 
is snapt asunder. What then is to be done? Another and a 
stronger power must be brought against him, and this is the Love 
of God, which effectually destroys and casts him out, for when the 
Mightier than he comes, the goods are left in peace. I can easily 
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conceive God placing an humble man, like S. F. of Sales, upon the 
top of a high pinnacle for a light to others; but when I see a proud 
man thus exalted, I am sure that the devil has been at work; for 
God is love, aud He would never thus jeopardize a soul.” 


It is time to end this sketch, to which we could have 
added much. And let our closing remarks meet with 
serious consideration. We have long, and anxiously, and 
earnestly watched each opening bud of hope for our 
country, and yearned for the hour when we could say, 
“* Prope est estas,” “‘the summer is at hand.”” We have 
seen the successful controversial strife almost begin, and 
conquer. Puissant champions entered the lists, and chal- 
lenged openly, for the first time almost in our own days; 
and their writings brought many to the faith. But nonin 
commotione Dominus: we never could believe that our 
Blessed Lord would allow himself to be borne into men’s 
souls on the car of an intellectual triumph. We have wit- 
nessed the breaking of political and social shackles from 
the body of Christ’s Church in this country ; and many 
said, “ now that we shall have fair play, the truth must 
triumph ; Catholic principles will be avowed in our senates, 
and made familiar to the world, and good sense will lead 
men to value them.’’? But no sound principle could en- 
courage us to hope, that through the wisdom of this world, 
which is the enemy of God, His wisdom could be introduc- 
ed into any land, or that the Lord of glory would be wel- 
come to the very power that crucified Him. We have 
since beheld, with unmingled joy, the multitudes who have 
flocked into the pale of the Church, and the many among 
them that have gradually ascended the steps of her sanc- 
tuary ; men who have brought with them the spoils of 
Egypt, in solid learning, in splendid genius, in well-earned 
reputation, in justly-acquired influence: and what was 
more, they brought with them earnestness, zeal, piety, and 
virtue. Yet, although in this there was motive for hope, 
and the first promises of spring were given, there was too 
much in it of building upon the power of men, however 
highly qualified, too much of trusting in the efficacy of 
personal gifts and influence, to satisfy us that the time 
was yet come for which we longed. For what then do we 
wait? What further symptoms do we look for? When we 
see God ‘‘ pour out upon the inhabitants ”’ of this land, 
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“the spirit of grace and of prayers,” * when more stress is 
laid upon holiness of life than upon abilities or influence, 
when the catholic religion comes before the world as one of 
necessarily higher standard in practice, when the way of per- 
fection is sought and followed by many, when our hidden 
multitudes of vicious and ignorant poor are brought to 
grace; when, in fine, God shall give us Saints once more, we 
shall believe, and fully trust, that His salvation is at hand. 
One man like him whom we have described in this article, 
though obscure, and even unknown, is to us a better pre- 
cursor of the time of mercy, than a hundred men of bril- 
liant genius. And so is the opening of wretched chapels 
in alleys and courts, filled with ragged poor, to us a better 
omen than the revival of old architecture, and the erection 
of turretted and pinnacled churches. And so is the crowd- 
ing of hundreds round the altar where the Most Blessed Sa- 
crament is exposed to adoration, a better note of coming con- 
version than the most dense packing in a controversial dis- 
cussion. And so are the flocking of poor and rich, to where- 
soever the fountains of grace are most open, and the spirit of 
prayer most abundantly imparted, and the seeking after 
warm and tender devotions, and increased frequency of com- 
munions, and growing love of God’s holy Mother, and the 
diffusion of prayers for conversion, far more encouraging 
grounds of vivid hope than all the fuming, and fretting 
and big words, and bold menaces, elicited outside the 
Church by the Gorham case, or all the efforts which we 
can make to give its uncertain decision weight. All these 
motives of hope, thank God, we see beginning to appear 
more and more amongst us: and if one green olive branch 
sufficed to satisfy Noe that the deluge had passed away, 
we will accept, with thankfulness, these multiplied harbin- 
gers of reconciliation and peace, which the Dove, the 
Comforter, brings to the Ark of God. 





* Zac. xii. 10. 
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Art. V.— The History of the Papal States, from their Origin to the 
present Day. By the Rev. Joun Mizey, D.D.; author of “ Rome 
under Paganism and the Popes.” 3 vols. 8vo. London: T. C. 
Newby, 1850. 


WE have perused this opportune and valuable work 

with feelings of unmingled satisfaction; and we take 
the earliest opportunity of laying before our_readers an 
accurate idea of its object and its plan. We feel how 
difficult it is to convey, within our limited compass, a 
clear impression of the contents of three large volumes, 
but we prefer to encounter that difficulty rather than to 
evade it, by writing an essay upon the Papal States, in 
which we might, at the author’s expense, exhibit some 
learning, and, at the same time, not do him, perchance, 
that justice to which he is fairly entitled. We shall con- 
fine ourselves, therefore, to a few observations on the 
originality of Dr. Miley’s plan, an enumeration of the 
sources from which his history is derived, and a general 
outline of its contents ; illustrating our remarks by occa- 
sional extracts, as specimens of the admirable manner in 
which he has treated the subject. 

It must, at first sight, appear to be a matter of the 
utmost difficulty to write any work, on such a subject, 
worthy of being regarded as original in its plan and its 
treatment. And yet this praise is justly due to Dr. Miley. 
He has written a perfectly original work: his plan is as 
novel as his treatment of his subject is judicious. His 
plan in dealing with the history of the Papacy, is as differ- 
ent from those of Baronius, Rainaldi, Bzovius, Rohrba- 
cher, Artaud, or Gosselin, as it is in spirit and in principle 
opposed to the Centuriators of Magdeburg. He himself 
tells us, that “‘in the volumes now placed before the public, 
the reader will find the attempt for the first time made, 
to give a history of the Papal States—to do that which 
hitherto has been left altogether undone ;’’ and it will be 
seen that his work interferes with no previous ecclesiastical 
history, even though every history of the Church, from the 
earliest period, must, as a matter of course, regard the see 
of St. Peter as the central point to which all religious tran- 
sactions converge. 

The grand distinction between this work, and other 
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works apparently bearing upon the same subject is, that 
this is a political history,—political in the broadest sense 
of the word,—of those States which constitute the kingdom 
of the Popes, tracing their rise, describing their progress, 
exposing their reverses, and demonstrating, as a mighty 
moral to the whole, that whenever the power of the Pon- 
tiffs was pre-eminent, and whenever the Papacy was able 
to resist the assaults of tyrants, and the rebellions of the 
factious, its supreme influence was always accompanied 
by the prosperity of the nation, and the happiness of the 


—_ 

he events of which we are ourselves witnesses, prove to 
us the necessity and importance of such a work as this. 
How imperfect must be any account of the pontificate of 
Pius IX., which should not give a narrative of the political 
transactions of his reign,—laying bare the machinations of 
his foes, whether domestic traitors, false allies, pretended 
friends, or avowed opponents; of tyrants who called 
themselves republicans, of infidels who assumed to them- 
selves the designation of liberals, or of fanatics, who sought 
to shake the faith of his subjects by circulating amongst 
them spurious versions of the Scriptures. No history of 
the pontificate of Pius IX. could be perfect without a 
detail of all the political transactions in which he has been 
engaged, and all the political conspiracies directed against 
him, both as a prince and as a Pope. And so it is with 
the general history of the Papal States. We can have no 
perfect account of them, or of Christian Rome, which does 
not comprise their political history. Strange, however, as 
it may appear, not only has that political history remained 
unwritten, but, until the appearance of Dr. Miley’s volumes, 
there was no work claiming to be, in any sense of the word, 
** a history of the Papal States.’’ 


‘‘ Histories,’’ observes the author, “‘ of the Roman Catholic Church 
there are, of all sorts, in every dialect, and in every form; and, 
though the same cannot be said of the history of the Popes, (there 
being, as yet, no work that properly deserves that name,) nevertheless, 
the series of Papal biography may be regarded as complete, and works 
cf some merit, produced within the present century, to illustrate the 
lives and times of those amongst the Pontiffs, who make the greatest 
figure in history, have, on that subject also, left but comparatively 
little to be desired. A history, however, of that region of central Italy 
—of that realm over which the Popes have swayed the sceptre for more 
than a thousand years, one may search for in vain. In no language, 
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dead or living, in no shape—whether of a consecutive narrative, or as a 
digest of materials—under no title is any such work to be met with. 

‘From the importance and rare attractions of the subject, it may 
well be matter of surprise, it is true, that such a theme should have 
been so long overlooked, or so utterly neglected ; nevertheless, let the 
question be put to the most eminent Bibliopolists of London, Paris, 
Vienna, Rome,—their answer will be, There is no such book as a 
History of the Papal States. Make the round of the great libraries, 
from the British Museum to the Vatican, the answer will be still the 
same. 

‘It is not, therefore, as an improvement on any pre-existing work 
that these volumes are, with great respect and diffidence, and with a 
most oppressive sense of their faults and defects, presented to the public, 
Had the subject been pre-occupied in any form, it is all but certain this 
work should never have appeared. But, as it is, it meddles with no 
prescriptive title; it does not aspire to oust any one already in possession, 
or to supersede any other book, through assumption of superior excellence. 
The theme on which he has ventured to dilate, the author found not 
only untenanted, but unclaimed. Like a waif, or a bonum direlictum, 
to use the Roman phrase, it was found thrown by and unheeded beside 
the great thoroughfare of letters: the circumstances adverted toa little 
further on, attracted his attention to it, and prompted him to pick it 
up, conceiving that such neglect was not the fate it merited.” (Preface 


pp. iii, iv.) 


It is surprising that sucha blank as this should have 
been so long unfilled, especially when we consider that 
the materials out of which it could be constructed are 
not merely abundant, but superabundant. The Italian 
States are filled with local histories, pertaining exclu- 
sively to the particular districts into which they are 
divided. They calculate their County Camdens by hun- 
dreds, and their minute metropolitan Whittakers, and 
Dugdales, and Lelands, by tens of hundreds. Dr. Miley 
declares, that ‘‘ no other region of the world is so rich as 
the Papal States in local histories,’’ and he quotes the 
statement of Sismondi to the same effect: 


“«In these states,’ says Sismondi, ‘no ancient city is to be 
found that has not had three or four historians at least, very fre- 
quently more ; and the more voluminous he is, and the more the 
historian enters into details, the higher rises the interest of his 
book over those of his fellows. The Biographical History of the 
Pontifical States, contains, in a thick quarto volume, the names only 
of the local historians of seventy-one cities, still existing in the 
States of the Church, and of sixteen which have perished. Many 
centurics of assiduous reading,’ he adds, ‘ would not get through them all.’” 
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It is to this superabundance of materials in its local his- 
tories the author is disposed to ascribe the strange fact, 
that “‘as a reali, as an aggregate of provinces united 
under the same sceptre,”’ the Papal States have been, until 
the publication of the volumes before us, “‘ unrepresented 
in history.” 

The want of such a work was painfully felt by the 
author, in 1833, when he was in Rome, and engaged in 
researches “‘as to the contrasts and_ reciprocal relations 
of Rome under Paganism and the Popes.” From that 
time to the last year, every leisure moment at his dis- 
posal has been devoted, as he states, to investigating 
the sources of what he has ever regarded as a branch of 
the human annals as momentous as it is extraordinary ; 
and with such success were his researches carried on, 
that when the recent events in Rome determined him upon 
writing these volumes, he discovered that the greatest 
difficulty he had to contend with, was to compress the vast 
materials he had; collected within the ordinary limits 
assigned to a modern work on history. Upon this point, 
however, we prefer quoting his own words, 


“ As for the authorities from whence the narrative is derived, 
copious and numerous as are the local histories, there were many 
other sources to be resorted to. The papal biographies, (mostly by 
contemporary writers, and, with the exception of a lacune in the 
tenth century, forming an uninterrupted series from the Apostolic 
age to the seventeenth century,) have not only been con- 
sulted, but have been laid under contribution very largely, 
particularly for the Carlovingian epoch,—a period for which they 
are fortunately rather more graphic and comprehensive than for 
any preceding one, since they are not to say the richest but almost 
the only source. Another field of research, indispensable as it is 
immense, was found in the Ecclesiastical Annals, carried down to 
the twelth century by Baronius, and by his successive continuators, 
to the eighteenth. When to these we add the works of Muratori,— 
his Annals of Italy, his Dissertations, his Antiquities, above all his 
majestic collection of the Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, the works of 
Sigonius and the Thesaurus of Greevius ; though, for what may be 
termed the rudimental and mediseval epochs, we have the chief 
sources of the history, we have not by any means embraced them 
all. For the history of the Papal city, for instance—which of ne- 
cessity must occupy the centre foreground of the canvass in the 
tableaux of nearly every one of the successive cycles, into which the 
entire history divides itself,—a great deal of the materials must be 
sought after in various other quarters. Thus, the curious guide or 
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description of the Eternal City, in a. p. 800, which we give im 
extenso, is not to be met with in any of the works already mentioned. 
It was first brought to light by Mabillon, and is to be found only in 
his works. Indeed, as might easily be anticipated, the writers on 
the City of Rome, from the ancient Itineraries down to the late 
Professor Nibbi, form of themselves a goodly catalogue. Then the 
erudite disquisitions as to the origin, the limits, and the character 
of the Papal Sovereignty, from Cardinal Orsis’s Dissertations to 
the very admirable work, Pouvoir du Pape, &c., form another 
important branch. For the Codex Carolinus, and the diplomas of 
all the dynasties, from the Carlovingians to the House of Haps- 
burgh, the exceedingly scarce collection of the Abbate Cenni must 
be resorted to. In addition, there are several pieces appertaining to 
the subject in Duchesne, in the Rerum Germanicarum Scriptores, and 
even in the old English monastic writers: and though in some 
instances, these have been transferred to his collection by Muratori, 
such is not the case with many others, and with certain important 
fragments in the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists. Besides these 
there are some documents which may be called incidental, such as 
the Homilies and Epistles of St. Gregory and several of the suc- 
ceeding Popes ; the letters of Petrarch and Dante’s poem. More- 
over, we are carried no farther by these authorities, than the con- 
fines of modern times, or to the close of the fifteenth century,— 
where we have to look out for a new corps of guides, as the old ones 
drop off from us, one by one. 

“The researches made by Ranke in the Viennese and Venetian 
Archives, and in those of the princely families at Rome, have 
brought to light some highly interesting records for this history, 
from the opening of the sixteenth, to a late period in the eighteenth, 
century. Besides these, rich gleanings are still left, which it is to 
be hoped will not be overlooked by the Chevalier Artaud de Mentor, 
in his anxiously looked-for history of the Popes. It has been in 
our power unfortunately to add but little—only four MSS. in all—to 
these hitherto unpublished sources. The first consists of extracts from 
a Vatican Codex, containing a family history of the Counts of Tuscu- 
lum. It has enabled us to shed some additional rays of light on 
the murk of the tenth century. The second is a MS. from the 
Archives of Monte Casino—it is a terse and ably written report on 
the “lapse of Ferrara,’’ —drawn up by one who played a leading 
part in a transaction, highly interesting in itself, and of the 
greatest importance within the sphere of this history. It will be 
found in the fourth Appendix to this volume, The third MS. is a 
very curious and minute survey of the boundaries of Romagna, or 
Romaniola, as it was more commonly called. It is also from the 
same Archives of Monte Casino, and is given in extenso in the same 
Appendix. Both these hitherto unpublished documents are in the 
Italian language, as is also the Vatican Codex to which we have 
referred. The fourth MS. is in English, and of a much more 
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modern date. It is the diary of a personage who was resident at 
Rome, from the Autumn of 1828 to the Summer of 1832; we have 
quoted it largely for the reign of Gregory XVI., and regret greatly 
that our limits did not permit us to make a much more extensive 
use of it.” 


It may be asked, however, how it is possible, within the 
compass even of three large volumes, to give an accurate 
idea of the history of Rome and the Papal States, from 
the commencement of the temporal princedom of the 
Pontiffs to the reign of Pins [X.? The question will best 
be answered by an outline of the contents of the work, and 
of the plan on which it is constructed. 

Dr. Miley has prefixed to his first volume, as an intro- 
duction to the entire work, a topographical description of 
the whole of the Papal States. He conducts the reader, 
step by step, over every portion of their surface; aud 
whilst he directs attention to their present condition, he 
also tells what they had been in Pagan times, and what 
their condition in the Middle Ages. He thus connects 
Pagan Rome with Papal Rome, and makes the one illus- 
trative of the other; acting practically upon the opinion 
of so many Catholic divines, that Rome was the city 
referred to in the prophecy of Isaias: ‘‘ For he shall bring 
down them that dwell on high, the high city he shall 
lay low. He shall bring it down even to the ground, he 
shall pull it down even to the dust. The foot shall tread 
it down, the feet of the poor, the steps of the needy ;” * a 
prophecy which, in the estimation of Bzovius, was at once 
fulfilled, from the moment that the poor and needy St. 
Peter established his bishopric at Rome. t 





*c, xxvi., v. 5, 6. 


+“In hac civitate, ut propter imperium sublimi, sic etiam 
propter idolomaniam inter omnes insigni, conculcande fuerant, ait 
Leo, Philosophie opiniones: hic dissolvende terrene sapientie 
vanitates, hic confutandi demonum cultus, hic omnium sacrilegio- 
rum impietas destruenda, ubi diligentissima superstitione habebatur 
collectum, quicquid usquam fuerat vanis erroribus institutum. Ad 
quod opus, divina potius quam humana opera perficiendum, Petrus 
electus, pauper censu, dives vocatione: egenorum omnium indi- 
gentissimus, czterum potestate et authoritate in orbem universum 
invictissimus salutaris predicationis Verbo, Primus in hac urbe subli- 
mi. LEvangelii sui clavibus januam Regni ceelestis aperuit ut Eusebius 
dixit,” &c. Roman Pontir. c. xl. p. 523, 
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By thus welding together the present with the past, and 
in showing how modern and how ancient history have their 
roots intertwined together, beneath the surface of the same 
soil, the author saves. himself and his readers from many 
episodes, and from numberless illustrations to which he 
otherwise must have had recourse, without this preliminary 
explanation. His interesting and valuable Introduction, is a 
perfect topography of the Papal States. We know through its 
means their geology, their mines, their forests, their natural 
history ; and marked off as they are into eleven different 
sections, we are, by means of a most accomplished guide, 
conducted through the Adriatic provinces, the district of 
Rieti and Terni, the district of lake Bolsena, over the 
right and then the left bank of the Tiber, to the Pontine 

arshes, the Valley of the Sacco, the Valley of the Anio, 
across the Campagna de Roma, and _ finally, to the great 
city itself. 

The Introduction, in which the various parts of the 
Roman states are described, consists of 185’ pages, and it 
would be difficult to discover in any modern work, so 
much learning and research, so much information upon a 
vast number of topics, combined with so solid a judgment, 
and so much true philosophy. It does that which Eutro- 

ius attempted but did not accomplish, detailing the “‘ res 
omanas ab urbe condita ad nostram memoriam, que in 
negotiis, vel bellicis, vel civilibus eminebant brevi narra- 
tione.”’ It exhibits to us Rome, so changed from what it 
was in Pagan times, and yet Rome to which would still 
be applicable the lines of a Christian Martial: 


“Terrarum Dea Gentiumque Roma, 
Cui par est nihil et nihil secundum.” 


It is to that material of every country—the land, that 
the history of the various races who may have tilled, or 
who may have conquered it, attaches. We remember, 
some years since, to have written that “‘ every acre of land 
in Ireland Aas a history in its triple confiscation.’’ * 
How much more justly can this be said of Rome and 
the Papal States, iue soil of which is aptly and happily 
compared by Dr. Miley, to one of the palimpsests of the 
Vatican. 





* See Dublin Review, No, xliii., p. 257. (April, 1847.) 
VOL. XXVIII.—NO. LV. 9 
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«« «From the Panaro,’ remarks our author, ‘ and the estuaries of 
the Po, to the mountains of Terracina, and the torrent of Fronto, in 
another ; from the Neapolitan to the Tuscan border, and from sea 
to sea, this territory is but one vast palimpsest—crowded over, and 
crossed, and interlined, and noted with the handwriting of time— 
that is, with the memorials of thirty centuries which have registered, 
on the most prominent and imperishable features of those counties, 
the events in which they abounded—inscribing them, not alone in 
monuments of art, and in the impressions they have left on society, 
as, in language, in laws, in customs, but even on the external aspect 
of the scenery—on the mountain, the lake, the economy of agricul- 
tural life: on the highway, the plain, the hill, the river. Nay, it is 
every day established by the researches of the spade and the plough ; 
whether in excavating the bowels of the earth, or in tilling its 
surface, that hardly is there a morsel of the soil to which these 
regions may not be indebted for some miracle of art: for medals, 
pictured vases, arms, inscriptions: in short, for all kinds of me- 
morials of the past through all its epochs, up to the remotest 
antiquity.” (Introduction, pp. i. ii.) 


This palimpsest is deciphered by the author, and 
in his Introduction we are conducted from a knowledge of 
the most ancient periods of Roman history, to the con- 
templation of what may be regarded the history of Rome 
as a Christian State,—as the governing State of Chris- 
tendom. We thus obtain, it may be truly said, for the 
first time, in any modern author, an account of the primi- 
tive city of the Popes,—a city of which there are now 
fewer remains than are to be found of the Rome of the 
Pagans, 

The author thus clears his path of the ruins which ages 
have accumulated before him; he does not, like so many 
others, attempt to bound over them as if they were not 
connected with his subject. On the contrary, he assigns 
to them a marked and a conspicuous place, and shows how 
they are attached to the topics of which he treats; but 
having arranged them in the position which they ought to 
occupy, he is then enabled freely and fully to discourse 
with the reader respecting the men that have been most 
famous, or most infamous, in moulding those events which 
constitute “‘the History of the Papal States.’’ In pursu- 
ance of his object, Dr. Miley is as careful in supplying 
the defects, as he is anxious to avail himself of the com- 
plete labours of others; so that the reader will find in 
these volumes, what he may in vain seek for in the works 
of modern authors, such as Sismondi, Gibbon, Giannone, 
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Botta, Voigt, Hock, Hurter, De Falloux, or Artaud; 
whilst on the other hand, he will find repeated, and even 
copied largely into “the History of the Papal States,’’ 
those valued treatises respecting Bonitace VIII. and Pius 
IX., which have already appeared in the pages of the 
Dublin Review.* That which is well done by others, 
Dr. Miley adopts, and by its aid facilitates his own labours ; 
that which has been left undone he supplies; whilst that 
which has been distorted he sets straight, and that which 
has been said falsely, wrongfully, or calumniously, he 
refutes, and in a manner so clear, so plain, and so 
irrefragable, as to overwhelm the enemies of the Papacy 
with shame and confusion. He encounters them all from 
Luitprand to Mariotti; and armed as he is with facts, 
and defended as he is with authentic documents, we per- 
ceive, at the close of his labours, 


“ All the ground 
With shiver’d armour strown.” 


How he has been able to do so much i» the short space 
of three volumes, and to bring into a pru.ainent light the 
most interesting circumstances, and the most important 
personages in the Papal States history, can be best ex- 
plained in his own words: 


‘From the scenery,” he says, “ we pass to the drama itself ; and 
of this it is sufficient to observe—that, disengaging ourselves at 
the outset, from a labyrinth of what we can only regard as techni- 
cal legislation, with reference to the precise instant at which the 
Popes became temporal sovereigns, we trace the tide of this domi- 
nion at once to its fountain-head ; and in viewing it in its after 
development, we have endeavoured to throw ourselves into the 
centre of each of the great epochs or cycles into which its career, 
on being fully considered, is found to divide itself; and then, by- 
grouping the figures and transactions round that centre, endeavour 
thus to bring the reader acquainted not only with the annals of 
this realm from century to century, or from cycle to cycle, but also 
to picture each epoch as to its own characteristic identity, without 
losing sight of the unity and harmonious relations pervading the 
entire plot, and combining all the separate cycles like so many acts 
of the same drama. 


* See Dublin Review, vol. xi., pp. 505-549. Vol. xxiv. pp. 449-487, 
As to the first,—the account of Boniface VIII., Dr. Miley, in copying, 
repeats, with ‘respect to its author and in stronger language, the 
praise previously tendered by Gosselin: Pouvoir du Pape aw M’oyen 
Age. Vol. ii. p. 268, (Louvain Ed, 1845.) 
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“Tn several instances an entire epoch will be found to group 
itself around one dominant figure, as in the instance of St. Gregory 
the Great, of Leo III’, of Hildebrand ; but to this there are many 
and various exceptions. Thus, the epoch from Gregory the Great 
to Adrian I., that is during the Lombard devastations to the open- 
ing of the Carlovingian era, there is no central figure: it was a 
cycle of anarchy, and in its history there is consequently but little 
appearance of order. Again, in the Carlovingian epoch, it is the 
general aspect of things rather than any stirring action or domin- 
ant character that attracts our notice ; because that was an epoch 
of singular tranquillity and happiness. 

“The felicity of the States and of Italy in general, during this 
Carlovingian period, is treated of at some length, and in much 
greater detail than in any other work we are aware of; the ma- 
terials for the scenes being derived from the old monastic chronicles, 
richly tinted as they are with the hues of that period, in which 
were penned the statements, from which the later compilers of the 
11th and 12th centuries derived them. 

“This Carlovingian period has been usually left so much in the 
shade, that the author has not hesitated to bring it thus promi- 
nently into the light. In no other way can a correct idea be formed 
of the convulsions out of which emerged the modern nations. For 
' it is not accurate to say, that they arose from the break-up of the 
world of the Pagan Cesars. Between that catastrophe and another, 
perhaps, still more terrific, there is intercalated another empire 
complete in itself—an empire which, as if for ‘an hour,’ gathers up 
again, and combines the elements of the Romanze and Barbaric 
nations in a majestic and singularly picturesque form of society, 
and one altogether unique. The autumnal lustre of the first 
empire, under the Antonines, did not surpass the lustre of that 
second empire, during its more rapid decline. 

“ The concussions and scenes of terror, universal and unparalleled, 
in which that second Roman Empire, or Barbarico-Romanze world, 
was brought to the ground, dismembered, shattered,—and one may 
even add, broken to atoms,—comes next; and being in itself a 
most perfect chaos, admits of but little grouping or system. This 
terrific revolution plunges us into the weltering brutality and wild- 
est confusion of the tenth century—par excellence, the ‘ dark,’ the 
‘iron’ age. And here it is, and nowhere else, we are to look for 
the travail—an awful one—out of which emerged the modern 
nations ; and from this point also the history of the Papal sover- 
eignty is presented to us under a totally new and singular aspect. 
During this century, the Popes are much oftener slaves than 
sovereigns. They pass by the most sudden and hideous reverses, at 
the beck of some tyrant, from the throne to the dungeon, there to 
be sometimes strangled or starved, but invariably tortured. 

“ The Tusculum tyrants, and the Cenci, or Crescensii, are the 
dominant figures in this age, which they fill and render for ever 
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infamous by their atrocities. Their tower of strength, and the 
great theatre of their cruelties and oppressive exactions on pilgrims, 
is the Fort of Sant’ Angelo ; but every high place among the Seven 
Hills, and all the strongest of the ruins of Rome are crowned with 
war towers, and every tower is a fortress of strong-handed robbers. 
A ‘reign of terror’ was at that time the normal condition of Rome 
and its States, as well as of all the countries of the West without 
exception. 

“The bestowal of the Empire on the Germans, in the person of 
Otho the Great, by Pope John XII., is the opening of a new epoch, 
and in some degree prepares the way for Hildebrand. 

“As the appearance on the scene of this extraordinary personage 
is the opening of a new era, not only for the Papal States, the 
Papacy and the Catholic Church, but for the civilized world at 
large, we have not hesitated to enter thoroughly into the investiga- 
tion of his policy aud character. 

“The Papal system being singularly personified in Hildebrand, 
there seems to be a general impression with its opponents that to 
have it condemned, all that is necessary is to secure a verdict 
against this single but extraordinary representative of the whole 
dynasty. We have not shrunk from this issue; and the more fairly 
to test it—it is from one who seems to us to have more completely 
mastered the subject, as to research, than any other Protestant 
writer, and to be second to none in enforcing his views by a rhetoric 
the most versatile and dazzling,—it is from Sir James Stephen, we 
have taken the case as stated, versus Gregory VII., whilst we have 
left his vindication to what is said in letters allowed to contain the 
most hidden workings of his soul, and to his own immortal deeds, as 
recorded by his enemies. The new order of things originated by 
Hildebrand, so far as the Papacy itself is concerned, is generaliy 
allowed to have been carried to its culminating point in the Pon- 
tificate of Innocent III., a highly important one for our history. 

“Previously, however, to this pontificate in the civil history of 
Italy, and in the aspect of affairs in that region of it, with which 
we are more immediately concerned, a change of the most startling 
character takes place. A train of events stirring and memorable 
begins and is played out through the first act—the Pope and the 
German Kaisar, Alexander III. and Frederic Barbarossa, being by 
turns the dominant figures in the scenes: we allude, of course, to 
the desperate protracted and chequered struggles, out of which the 
Italian Republics take their rise. Contrary to the generally 
received impression, that Sismondi has made this epoch his own, 
we have ventured to suggest some reasons to show that, as yet, the 
true history of The Italian Republics remains to be written. So far 
as one Pope is concerned, and the only English one that ever 
reigned, we have proved from Sismondi’s treatment of an event of 
vital importance to the history of the Papal States, that he cannot 
be relied on as a trustworthy historian. On this epoch of Italian 
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liberty, greatness, and prosperity, we have dilated to some extent ; 
but, in apology for having done so, we can refer to its close connec- 
tion with the subject in hand, and the paramount interest with 
which it is so justly regarded. 

“ With the fourteenth century, a new and totally different era 
begins. The tiara so often seen to preponderate during a long 
series of ages is, with a few and not important exceptions, almost 
totally withdrawn from the canvas for a term of one hundred and 
fifty years. This entire period is full of reverses, feuds, disorders, 
and catastrophes of every kind. It is the epoch in which multi- 
farious tyrannies usurp the place of liberty ; in which internecine 
factions pave the way for petty despots; for ‘free companies ;’ 
Condotteri ; universal anarchy ; indescribable misery ; degeneracy 
of the Italian character ; and demoralization, shameless, profound, 
and except amongst the humble classes, all but universal. ‘lo this 
period may be literally applied the words of Tacitus, when in 
sketching a corresponding cycle of the Pagan era, he says that it 
was, opimum casibus, atrox pracliis, discors seditionibus, ipsa etiam pace 
seevum. ; 

“ A new and remarkable epoch is dated from the accession of 
Nicholas V. The modern city of Rome is founded amongst the 
ruius of the primitive and medizval cities of the Popes; the States 
acquire a unity of organisation in which they continue to progress, 
rising,—pari passu, with the new and wonderful city, their capital, 
and privileged to a singular degree with the enjoyment of peace 
and prosperity, during a succession of three hundred and fifty years. 
Then comes the great social earthquake, which not only shook all 
Europe to its lowest foundations, but was severely felt in parts of 
Africa and Asia,—and this, the French Revolution, gives rise to the 
series of events with which we are ourselves immediately con- 
nected.” (Preface pp. xix.—xxv.) . 


He has divided his history into eight books, which 
bear the following titles: I. The origin of the Papal Sove- 
reignty: II. History of the Papal City: III. The Papacy, 
during the strength and decline of the Carlovingian 
dynasty: IV. The Dark Ages: V. Hildebrand, and his 
age: VI. Medieval Paganism in Rome: VII. Rome 
when deprived of the Popes: VIII. The Papacy and the 
French Republicans. These titles are, we conceive, sufti- 
ciently indicative of the various topics that are treated of. 
We have thus, in the first volume, not only an account of 
the ancient Pagan, but also of the ancient Papal Rome— 
Rome as it was under the Eastern and the Western 
emperors; in volume the second, Rome from the time 
that Charlemagne was consecrated as emperor, until the 
time that the spirit of Hildebrand triumphed in the liberty 
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of the Church, and the downfall of the Simoniacal heresy ; 
in volume the third, Rome from the bright dawn of the 
Lombard League, to the dark doings of the Carbonari, and 
of the foes of Pius IX. 

Spreading over a space of nearly two thousand years, 
a vast variety of subjects are necessarily discussed in 
these volumes, and yet wondrous it is to perceive, that 
there is throughout a perfect unity—unity in the beneficent 
intentions of the Papacy, and unity in the fell designs of 
its avowed pagan, or covert paganised foes. 

From the first epoch to the last, we see the same princi- 
ples in conflict, and the same characters at war—the only 
thing that is different is, the name or surname of the actors, 
by whom the characters are sustained. As Jago in the 
tragedy of ‘‘ Othello,’ has been represented at successive 
periods by Garrick, Kemble, the Keans, Young, or Mac- 
ready, still the words set down for Jago, the villanies to be 
perpetrated by him, and the exposure, shame, and discom- 
fiture that await him, are the same in the reign of Victoria, 
that they were when first fancied by the prince of dramatic 
poets—the same as they have been perpetuated through 
the reigns of the Jameses, the Charleses, and the Georges. 
And s0 it is shown by Dr. Miley, to be with the Popes in 
their own states, for in whatever other form they have to 
encounter error elsewhere, it is upon the footsteps of their 
throne they are still doomed to see, with dragon shape, basi- 
lisk eye, and forked tongue, that malignant pagan idolatry 
whose head they crushed, and whose body they mangled, 
when their tiara became for the first time a pileus and was 
made emblematic of the perfect liberty and complete inde- 
pendence of the Church.* Whether the executioners or 
grape of the Popes, be a tyrant Nero, an iconoclast 

eo, a perjured Lothair, a brutal Barbarossa, an atheisti- 
cal Ferdinand, a mad-cap Joseph, or a double-dealing 
Bonaparte, still there are to be found in all ages, worse 
than these, clustering round the Capitol—a paganised and 
foreign rabble, who gloat over the gory glories of unbeliev- 
ing Rome, and who are ready to commit crimes for the 
purpose of re-establishing a reign of sensuality ; who, like 
the Arnaldisti, the Capoccis, the Brancaleoni, the Carbo- 
nari, and the *‘ young Italy faction,”’ struggle for the over- 





* See Act, Sanct, Bolland. Vind, p. 646, 2 5. 
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throw of the Pope, and to obtain that object, profess 
infidelity, and practise: assassination. 

The keen eye, and the untiring toil of the author, 
have detected and tracked this faction, following out its 
vile object, through the murky bye-paths of many ages. 
In his researches he has disentombed them from the 
obscurity in which they lay; and from the mouldering 
monuments of their impiety, he has again brought them up 
to receive the judgment, and to be again overwhelmed 
with the execrations of mankind. 

In merely describing the contents of these three 
volumes, and indicating the spirit in which they are 
written, we pronounce their eulogy. They, are entitled 
to the highest praise, for they are, in very deed, what’ 
they profess to be—the history of the Papal States. 
They possess also another merit, we cannot say a higher 
merit. They will be found to constitute a valuable 
supplement to the history of almost every country in 
Europe, especially during the dark and middle ages. To 

rove this it is not necessary to go beyond the history of 

ngland. Let any reader take and consult for himself, as 
the writer of this article has done, the monastic writers of 
this country, who give us the details of all the lamentable 
events that occurred between the reigns of Alfred and of 
William the Conqueror, and he will find, as he wades 
through each successive reign, his path encumbered with 
difficulties, and these growing upon him as he considers 
especially the reigns of St. Edgar, St. Edward the martyr, 
Ethelred, Canute, and Edward the confessor; but let him, 
from these, turn to Dr. Miley’s History of the Papal 
States, and in that Book, entitled, ‘‘ Hildebrand and his 
age,’’ he will find the obscurities dispersed, and the causes 
which produced confusion removed. In this respect, the 
work of Dr. Miley will be found to be a lamp in many a 
dark and difficult passage in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies. 

We have left to ourselves but little space for fulfilling the 
promise we havé made to the reader, of giving extracts from 
the history itself, as hitherto we have only quoted from the 
Preface or Introduction, for the purpose of shewing what the 
Rev. author professed, or intended to do. Anextract from 
the work itself can alone demonstrate how he has accom- 
plished his task. We regret that we have but room for a sin- 
gle extract. We give it as aspecimen of the author’s style 
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and treatment of his subject. It is his description of the 
establishment of the new Dynasty of the Popes. 


‘« By foes and friends it is agreed that, long before they were possess- 
ed of one rubbio of the territory within the boundaries of the States, 
the Popes had become invested with, and had admirably discharged the 
highest and most onerous functions of kings. Rome was saved by them, 
on many occasions, for centuries before they could call it their own. 
They garrisoned the towns, they rebuilt the walls, they either repulsed 
the invaders by their spiritual arms, or, failing in preventing them, they 
left nothing undone that, by the most princely charities, could alleviate 
the miseries their ravages had entailed on the people. Their legates 
went forth surrounded by all the majesty the Church could arm them 
with, and bearing her treasures in heaps, to seek the Lombard freebooter 
in his camp, and there ransom the captives. They resisted the ,inva- 
sions of famine when the earth closed up her bosom, or when the ravages 
of the Lombard had transformed its fields already whitening for the 
sickle, into scenes of waste and ruin. Like Joseph in the crisis of 
Egypt's distress, they threw open their granaries. They merited inces- 
santly to have the eulogium of the holy Liturgy applied to them, ‘ Hic 
est ille fidelis servus et prudens quem constituit dominus super familiam 
suam, ut det illis in tempore tritici mensuram.’* 

“They established colleges, repaired and beautified the churches, 
opened asylums for orphanage, the aged, the sick, and the broken-hearted, 
They stood as a wall of brass against the assaults of barbarism, and 
under their steering hand, the Church like another ark, freighted with 
the hopes of a new society and a new history, bore up gallantly amidst 
tempests the most tremendous, of trials, lawless crime, ignorance, per- 
secution, and infuriated brutality. Their works shine out gloriously in 
an age of disaster and gloom—at a time when every other governing 
authority lay prostrate or had disappeared altogether, their power rose 
amidst the weitering scene of wreck and confusion, serene and terrible 
even to the most ruthless tyrants and infuriated barbarians, It rose 
like a rock, immoveable amidst the chaos of society. It was the egis of 
order, the protection of the weak from the mighty. Charity, light, 
were with it, and the peace of God, which, diffused in the heart, cured 
every pain, and healed even the wounds and bruises of memory. Such 
were the doings of this newly inaugurated dynasty of the Popes. By 
such‘arts as thesef it was, and not by intrigue, or arms, or ambition, 
the Pontiffs at length became kings de jure, as they had been the kings, 
de facto, of Rome and its immediately dependant province, for 
centuries, 

“So utterly is the power, and the people of Romulus and the Cesars 
uprooted, that the ancient populations and the newly risen power of the 
Pontiffs, are left as it were in immediate historical and social contact. 
The empire by which both were persecuted, the one for their attach, 





* Missale Romanum, in Mis Pont, Conf. 
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ment to freedom, the other for their attachment to the Faith, being now 
destroyed utterly, and having disappeared like a phantom, the Pontiff 
and the people—the afflicted and the Father of the afflicted, the servus 
and ‘SERVUS SERVORUM DEI’ are found united, not so much in the same 
realm as in one family consisting of myriads, of which the supreme 
Vicar of the Redeemer is the Guide, the Father, the Priest, and the 
King. It is, in short, as if the Etruscan, Sabine, Latin peoples had 
risen up from the graves into which they had fallen under the swords of 
the Roman invaders, to be comforted, and to be crowned. 

** Here was a resurrection for the long-buried Latium! Struck down, 
after many a struggle, by the elder consuls, dictators, and kings: 
ravaged and lacerated in the diabolical conflicts of the republican fac- 
tions—lost in the blaze of imperial splendour, or discovered by the eye of 
the oppressor only when taxes were to be dragged from their vitals, or con- 
scriptions made, that at the expense of their blood demented ambition 
might riot in carnage,—here on the old homes of the Sabines and the 
rest—the Volscian, the Etruscan, the Hernician, can at last rejoice to 
himself under the sceptre, not of a conqueror like Camillus—the 
destroyer of cities—not under a tiger like Sylla, or a matrtvide monster 
like Nero, but under His Vicar who came to save and to solace ‘that 
which was lost’—the victims of the mad and merciless passions of pride, 
sensuality, avarice, and ambition. 

“That form of existence reappears in which we for the first time 
beheld them emerging from the twilight of antiquity—that form in 
which they grew into prosperity and power, each within its own 
restricted domain. The Marsi, the Hernicans, the Etrusci, the Latin 
towns with their little territories are discernible once more: again their 
municipal independence revives; their agricultural economy is the 
same, under the mild and parental tutelage, rather than the sway of the 
Pontiffs, as it was before their ancestors had lost their freedom, under 
the Romans, ~ 

“ These nations had not, as of old, been dragged in fetters to the feet 
of their conquerors ; they crowded thither as fugitives for protection 
and aid. In ‘bonds of love’ alone were they fettered to the throne of 
the Popes. They said, ‘it is good for us to be here’—they felt them- © 
selves so grateful and so happy—and thus the vicar of the Saviour 
became a king. He did not rob those nations—he enriched them—he 
fed them in famine time: ransomed them when they were captives— 
consoled them when they were afflicted. . 

“**'T’o the Popes alone,’ says the Count de Maistre, ‘is reserved th« 
honour of not holding any territory to-day, which a thousand years ago," 
he was not possessed of.’ 

“To what ends do they turn their conquests? Like the Cesars, 
perhaps, to exhibit a butchery of their fellowmen for the public amuse- 
ment—to buy up in the market, and train a host of gladiators ‘to 
make a Roman holiday :’ to build villas on every pleasant spot—in the 
valleys, on the hills, the isles of the sea, along the shore, there to waste 
their days and the plunder of the nations in every species of sensuality? 
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The Popes also have villas, but they are what are called ‘domus cultas,’ 
in the old biographies, immense agricultural establishments for the 
support of the poor. ‘I'rue they distribute donatives, but it is not to 
the pretorian cut-throats—ever rejoiced to sell their country to the 
highest bidder—but it is to the distressed—to ‘our brethren the PooR 
or Curist.’ They use their power fearlessly, but it is to exalt the 
humble, to ransom that which was captive, to diffuse redeeming know- 
ledge, to turn the weapon of the destroyer from the bosoms of his 
unoffending victims, against his own. 

“Marcus Aurelius, whimpers or declaims some sentimentality —and 
Voltaire’s world is filled with high sounding glorifications of philosophy 
in the purple! In the times of this Emperor, the humanizing influence 
of Christianity had commenced to make itself felt ; nevertheless, he 
treated the Romans toa butchery of captives, on the arena, Can it be 
gainsaid, except by passion, that one pope has done more for oppressed, 
afflicted humanity, than all the kings, dictators, consuls, and emperors 
of pagan Rome put together did for it, from first to last? We should 
not fear to take up the cartel for St. Gregory the Great, or Adrian L., 
not to speak of a hundred others, against the whole of them. 

“ Neither Ceesar or Trajan achieved such wonders for social advance- 
ment, as did several of the Pontiffs of those early times, not to speak at 
all of what they effected for the Gospel. They interpreted the Chris- 
tian law in every instance in favour of the slave—in favour of the 
afflicted—in the same spirit of mercy, in short, in which its Divine 
Author delivered it. It was mercy in action, administered by them. 
On the Sabbath all servile work was declared by them to be unlawful 
and sinful; that is, they secured one day, at least, of rest and freedom, 
out of every seven, for the millions of slaves with whose groans and 
sufferings all Europe was full in those ages. Punishment of the cross, 
that is the ancient Roman mode of putting staves to death, was 
through their influence abolished ; manumission was encouraged by 
every means—merciful and kind treatment of the people was preached— 
the poor were exalted—mendicants covered with rags and sores were 
invited as guests by Saint Gregory. He waited on them in person at 
table ; and this was a practice of routine with the Popes who succeeded 
him, Christian clergy were ordained and anointed to be the humble, 
devoted, respectful servants of the afflicted of every class. 

‘The Popes saved the works of the ancients, hoarded them up, culti- 
vated the field of the intellect, multiplied manuscripts, Whoever pre- 
served the life of a citizen was entitled by the laws of the Roman Com- 
monwealth, to an honorary crown—whoever added a province was 
honoured with a triumph—for the Popes who ransomed captives, saved 
myriads in famine, in plague, fire, war, and inundation—who not only 
added provinces to Rome, but saved and founded Rome itself—accord- 
ing to the tariff of guerdons in ancient Rome, how find wreaths enough 
for them ? 

« They were the first sovereigns to labour for the diffusion of know- 
ledge. For 800 years of its existence, no public encouragement was 
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given by the pagan government of Rome to learning. Schools were 
encouraged, certainly, both by the ancient patricians of Rome, by its 
most renowned worthies, and by all the emperors; but they were 
schools of murder, in which the unfortunate gladiators were made 
perfect, by lecture and exercise, in their revolting profession. Ves- 
pasian was the first to found a college for the study of letters, and this 
at a period, after the policy introduced by the Popes had begun to 
make itself felt, in the diffusion of the Christian Religion. But all the 
arts—music, painting, architecture and literature, and the sciences 
(astronomy in particular), such of them as then flourished—were not 
less indebted to the Popes at this remote epoch, the eighth century, than 
they are on all hands allowed to have been in after ages. But of this 
we shall have a more appropriate opportunity to speak, when, in our 
next chapter, we are describing the city. 

“The Popes were the first who ever reigned by opinion. Opinion 
was the force which carried them to the throne, Never did Cesar, or 
Sylla, or Trajan, achieve by the sword such victories as the Popes won 
by opinion. By opinion, the eternal city was saved in the time of St. 
Gregory the Great, when all the rest of Italy lay prostrate, and was on 
all sides forsaken and ruined. 

“The Popes were the first who ever reigned for the people. They 
were the humanilarians without pretension, and properly so called, 
making common cause with the oppressed, the refuge of the outcast, the 
shield of the weak, the solace of the afflicted, fathers to the orphan, 
friends to the broken-hearted, the stewards good and faithful, who in 
the season of distress meted out relief to the needy, In return, they 
found, on the part of those whom they had thus subsidized by the 
benefits of every description which they conferred upon society, a surer 
support and defence than was ever found by the Ceesars in their Pre- 
torian cohorts.” (Vol. I. pp. 334--341.) 


With this single extract we commend “ the History of 
the Papal States’ to the attention of our readers. Every 
page is worthy of perusal, because it is the history of 
the past, or a narrative of contemporary events, illustrated 
by profound learning, deep thought, refined taste, and 
great sagacity. It is the last of the many valuable proofs 
which those, who have combined together the qualities of 
zealous students, mature scholars, and pious clergymen, 
have given to the world to show, in the words of Irenzeus, 
that with Rome, on account of her more powerful princi- 
co ke it behoves every church to agree ;* or, as our own 

illiam of Malmsbury asserts: “‘ to all the faithful it must 
be plain and evident, that the head of the Roman Church 





* Lib, iii. c. 3. 
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must be the vicar of this Apostle (Peter,) and the imme- 
diate inheritor of his power.’’* 





Art. VI.—1l. Cambrensis Eversus; seu potius Historica Fides in 
Rebus Hibernicis Giraldo Cambrensi Abrogata ; in Quo plerasque 
Justi Historict Dotes Desiderari, Plerosque Neevos inesse Osten- 
dit Gratianus Lucius Hibernus, qui etiam Aliquot Res Memorabiles 
Hibernicas, veteris et Nove Memoria passim e Re Nata Huic Opert 
Inseruit. Impress. An. MDCLXII. Edited, with Translation and 
Notes, by the Reverend Martrnew Katty, St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth, vol. i. Dublin: Printed for the Celtic Society, 1848. 


2.—Apologia pro Hibernia adversus Cambri Calumnias ; sive Fabula- 
rum et Famosorum Libellorum Sylvestri Giraldi Cambrensis, sub 
Vocabulis “ Topographie sive de Mirabilibus Hibernia,” et “Historie 
Vaticinalis sive Expugnationis Ejusdem Insule”’ Refutatio. Auctore 
Stephano Vito, Soc. Jesu, Hiberno Clonmelliensi. Nunc Primum 
‘Edita, Cura Matruai Ketty, in Collegio S. Patricii apud May- 
nooth Professoris, &c. Dublinii: O'Daly. 1849. 


HE historian of an invasion, in the interest of the in- 

vader, is, at the best, a suspicious authority. To the 
natural prejudices of a stranger, he seldom fails to join the 
antipathies of an enemy ; and, if he have himself taken a 
part in the contest, it almost invariably happens that he 
superadds to both, the bitterness of his own private and 
personal animosities. 

There are few transactions upon record, and few histo- 
rians in the entire circle of historical literature, of which 
this should be more readily believed, than of the invasion 
of Ireland by Henry II., and its celebrated chronicler 
Giraldus Cambrensis. Destitute of every shadow of title 
to the sovereignty of Ireland according to the recognized 
principles of international law or custom, Henry’s sole 
plea in justification of the invasion, was his self-assumed 
mission, as a reformer of the imputed barbarism of the in- 
habitants, and of the crimes against religion and morality, 
by which, as he alleged, they disgraced the Christianity 





* Lib. ii. c, 8. Rev. J. Sharpe’s translation, 
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which they professed in common with himself. It was 
upon this allegation that he sought and obtained the papal 
sanction for the enterprise; and, however men might smile 
at the frivolousness of the plea, arid at the flagrant hypo- 
crisy which, even though it were well founded, it bespoke in 
such a prince as Henry, nevertheless it was clearly his 
policy, and that of all whose interests coincided with his, 
to give a colour of truth to an allegation, which, however 
insufficient, was, nevertheless, the sole justification of the 
daring usurpation attempted by its projector. To justify 
the plea of reformation, it was necessary to make it plain 
that there had been something to reform; and it would 
have been strange, indeed, if Henry, or Henry’s friends, 
had represented as immaculate and beyond reproach, 
the people against whom they had undertaken a crusade, 
as against barbarians sunk in every species of vice and 
immorality. 

The equivocal task of justifying the English king’s plea 
fell to the lot of the author so well known in the polemics of 
Irish antiquities, Sylvester Girald de Barry. This cele- 
brated man was born in the first quarter of the twelfth 
century, of a Norman family settled in Wales, whence is 
derived the surname by which he is most familiarly known. 
His father, William de Barry, was one of a numerous family 
of brothers, two of whom, Robert Fitzstephen, and Maurice 
Fitzgerald, were among the first band of Welsh adven- 
turers who joined with Strongbow in accepting the invitation 
of the fugitive king of Leinster, and landed at Waterford, in 
1169. Giraldus’s brother Robert, and others of his kins- 
men, especially the celebrated Raymond le Gros, were also 
sharers in the expedition, which thus naturally engaged all 
his sympathies, as it involved the essential interests of his 
family. He himself, however, had, from his youth, selected 
a different career. Under the auspices of his father’s 
brother, David, bishop of St. David’s, he was destined for 
the church; and having completed his theological studies 
in the university of Paris, was named, some time after his 
return, to the archdeaconry of his uncle’s diocese, in the 
exercise of which office he was involved in many difficul- 
ties and contentions. On the vacancy of the see, he was 
elected by the chapter bishop of St. David’s ; but his elec- 
tion not having been confirmed, his hopes were for the 
time disappointed, and he again visited Paris for the pur- 
pose of still further improving himself in the studies of the 
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age. His return to his native diocese was the signal for 
new contentions, political and ecclesiastical, into which it 
is beyond our purpose to enter. It will be enough, in 
illustration of his general trustworthiness, to state, that, 
although, in the commencement, Giraldus had been the 
most vigorous champion of Welsh interests, yet he 
eventually became a bitter and unsparing enemy of his 
country, and by the zeal with which he entered into the 
views of the king, in his Welsh policy, merited the appoint- 
ment of chaplain and tutor to the youngest of Henry’s 
sons, prince John, then in his twelfth year. 

To this appointment, in all probability, we owe Giraldus’s 
speculations upon Ireland and Irish affairs, He had visit- 
ed the country, it is true, a few years previously, (1182) in 
the company of his brother; and his family had, from the 
commencement, held a prominent place among the adven- 
turers who formed the vanguard of the invasion. But his 
second visit, (1185) in the train of the young prince, who 
had just been enfeoffed with the lordship of the island, was 
made in a new, and to some extent, an official capacity ; 
and the “ Topography, ’”’ which was the fruit of his obser- 
vation during this sojourn, may be regarded as the first in 
the long series of Blue Books, for which Ireland is indebt- 
ed to her “ English connexion.’’ The young prince was 
recalled after a residence of about nine months; but his 
tutor outstaid him more than half a year, during which time, 
in addition to collecting the materials for his contemplated 
works, he laid up a large stock of feuds and animosities 
against the Irish clergy, with whom he became embroiled. 
As he tells us, in the dedication of his Description of 
Wales, (p. 880,) that he devoted three years’ labour to the 
composition of the “ Topography of Ireland,’ we may 
infer that it was completed in the year 1188 ; and although 
the ‘‘ Conquest’’ was not finished for two years later, 
Lynch appears to think (p. 95,) that both works were made 
public in the same year. The former of these books was 
dedicated to Henry VI., the latter to his son Richard; 
but he afterwards inscribed a later edition of the “ Con- 
quest ’’ to his pupil, John. The first public recitation of 
the “‘ Topography ’’’ was, in many respects, character- 
istic of the author; and both in itself and in the account 
which he has left of it, is a curious illustration of his 
egotism and love of display. He assembled an audience 
in the halls of Oxford on three successive days, in 
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which he entert«"ned, in rotation, the three sections into 
which they were divided. On the first day, the poor of 
the city ; on the second, the doctors and leading scholars 
of the university; on the third, the remaining scholars, to- 

ether with the military and municipality of the city. 

o these, in succession, were read the three distinctions into 
which the Topography is divided: on the first day, the dis- 
tinction on the topography and natural history of Ireland; 
on the second, that upon its wonders; and on the third, 
that on its early inhabitants, successive colonies, manners, 
and customs; and it is amusing to observe the compla- 
cency with which the happy author dwells upon the entire 
scene, which appeared, he tells us, to recall the glories of 
the days of the olden poets, and was without any parallel 
in the present or past literary history of England. * 

The Topography was followed by the Prophetic History 
of the Conquest of Ireland, which consisted of two distinc- 
tions, the first of two years’ study. It would be easy to 
anticipate what must be the character of these books, 
written under such circumstances, and under such inspira- 
tions. Whatever their literary arrangement and design, 
it is impossible to doubt that the writer would keep a 
steady eye upon the interests of his royal master, and that, 
above all, in the delineation of Irish manners and customs, 
no opportunity should be overlooked, of placing in the 
strongest light, the crying necessity of those religious, 
moral, and social reforms which formed the ground-work 
of Henry’s title of conquest. That Giraldus felt the extent 
and value of his services in this particular, is sufficiently 
evident from the fact already alluded to, of his dedicating 
his first work to the king, and his second, to the heir appa- 
rent. This circumstance in itself is significant enough, but 
for the honour of letters, it is melancholy to add, that there 
is a still more unequivocal evidence of the corrupt and 
interested motives by which he was influenced, in the 
complaint which he more than once prefers, that neither of 
the patrons whom he had served so well, had bestowed 
upon him the remuneration to which he was entitled. + 

Although he himself states that his work was severely 
censured, yet we have no record of any formal attempt on 





* See Cambrensis Eversus, p. 373. 


+ See preface to the Itinerary of Wales, p. 819, and again, the Dedi- 
cation of the Conquest to king John, p. 811. Ed. 1602. | 
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the part of his contemporaries, to reply to his injurious 
and defamatory statements in detail; nor. does it appear 
that, beyond the sensation which the work produced when 
it was first made public, and the service which it rendered 
to the monarch under whose auspices it was composed, it 
attracted much notice, whether from friends or enemies. 
Giraldus himself complains of the neglect and indifference 
with which it was received, which he attributes to malice 
and jealousy, and to a general conspiracy against authors, 
and not to any demerit of his own, inasmuch as he was 
superior to most of his contemporaries.* 

Tt was towards the close of thereign of Elizabeth, whose 
Irish policy these works were well calculated to justify and 
to subserve, that they first began to attract much notice. 
The History of the Conquest was translated by Hooker, 
and published in 1586 ; but the Topography did not appear 
for several years afterwards, until, “‘ in an evil hour,” as 
Lynch pathetically writes, it was printed at Frankfort, by 
Camden, in 1602; and it is no mean evidence of the liter- 
ary activity of that period, that, notwithstading the diffi- 
culties which surrounded the catholic party in Ireland, and 
the numberless sources of distraction and embarrassment 
which the time itself presented, the first half century after 
the publication of the Topography, produced no less than 
three replies from the pens of Irish Catholics. The first of 
these in the order of time, was by an Irish Jesuit, Father 
Stephen White; the second, by the celebrated Philip 
O’Sullivan, author of the Historie Catholice; the third by 
John Lynch, Archdeacon of Killala, and one of the most 
learned antiquaries of that eminently distinguished age. Of 
these, the only one which was published at the time was 
the last, that of Archdeacon Lynch, which has become fami- 
liar to every student of Irish history and antiquities, under 
its fanciful title of Cambrensis Eversus. It was published in- 
1662, without any printer’s name or place of printing, under 
the assumed nom de guerre “Gratianus Lucius ;’’ but, like 
all the works of that period upon Irish affairs, it has become 
so rare, as to be almost inaccessible to ordinary students. 
Hence, on the establishment of the Celtic Society, one of 
whose chief objects has been the elucidation of the post-re- 
formation history of Ireland, it was selected as the second of 
the Society’s publications. The task of translating and 





* See the passages in Cambrensis Hversus, p. 94. 
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editing it was entrusted to the Rev. Matthew Kelly, to 
whose active zeal for the illustration and popularization of 
Irish history, the Celtic Society mainly owes its origin ; 
and the volume now before us, containing nearly six hun- 
dred royal 8vo. pages, and comprising about one-third of 
the entire work, is the first instalment of his labour of love. 

In the true spirit of editorship, Mr. Kelly, having 
ascertained that a copy of the MS. of Father White’s 
reply to Cambrensis, was preserved in the Burgundian 
Library at Brussels, procured, at his own expense, a tran- 
script of the MS., with the view of availing himself, in the 
notes of Lynch’s work, of any materials, for the purpose of 
illustration, which it might supply. But finding, upon ex- 
amination, that the two works were entirely different and 
independent of each other, he resolved to publish White in 
a separate form; and, accordingly, he has since issued it in 
a shape similar to that of the Celtic Society’s publications, 
as the first of a series of materials for modern Irish 
history, which he proposes to continue at regular intervals, 
until the standard authorities, especially those of which 
least is popularly known, and which are of the most frag- 
mentary and perishable character, shall have been placed 
within the reach even of the humblest student of our liter- 
ature. 

To the learned editor of Cambrensis Eversus we are 
thus indebted for the preservation of two among the three 
replies to Giraldus, which were written in the seventeenth 
century. ‘The third, it would seem, that of Philip O’Sul- 
livan, is irrecoverably lost. Lynch himself would appear 
not to have seen it, or to have been acquainted with its 
contents. He does not give any account of its character 
or its plan; he appears, indeed, only to know of its exis- 
tence, from its being referred to in a poetical enumeration 
of O’Sullivan’s works, prefixed to the ‘“ Decades of St. 
Patrick ;’’* nor, as far as we are aware, has any later 
writer supplied further information regarding it. Mr. 
Kelly “agp himself ignorant of all trace of its exis- 
tence. 

In his edition of White’s Apologia, Mr. Kelly has con- 
tented himself with simply acting as editor. It is not 
accompanied by any translation or annotations. Nor, 
indeed, considering the affinity of subject, can we much 
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regret, that after his very full and careful elucidation of 
the far more important and valuable work of Lynch, 
he has spared himself the comparatively needless labour 
of illustrating the Apology. We doubt even whether 
the trouble of translation would have been well repaid. 
Not that we are disposed to underrate the value of White’s 
work, which, in some respects, is very considerable ; but 
that we consider it one of a class which should rather 
be called materials for history than history itself; which 
never could be made suitable for popular reading, no mat- 
ter in what language it were presented ; and which, for the 
use for which, alone, or chiefly, it is available—the re- 
searches of the student—is just as available in the original 
Latin, as it would be made in the most elaborate transla- 
tion. 

But if he has been merely the publisher of White’s 
Apology, the deficiency is well supplied by the care and 
research which he has bestowed upon the Cambrensis 
Eversus. The translation is executed with great elegance 
and fidelity ; the annotations display the utmost familiarity 
with all the best sources of information, printed and manu- 
script, upon Irish history and antiquities; and when it is 
recollected that there is hardly a topic which, in his 
minute and elaborate reply, Lynch has not introduced— 
topography, genealogy, biography, divinity, ethnology, 
law, literature, hagiology, art, usages, even superstitions— 
some idea may be formed of the difficulty of the editor’s 
task, and the qualifications necessary for its judicious and 
satisfactory execution. 

We shall have occasion, before we close, to give some 
specimens of Mr. Kelly’s illustrations; but it will not be 
uninteresting to premise a short account of the two replies 
to Cambrensis, and a brief notice of their authors. 

Of the personal history of Father Stephen White but 
little is known. He was born in Clonmel, in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century. Like many of the most 
eminent men of his time, he entered the order of the 
Jesuits. Few particulars have been ascertained of his 
earlier studies. It is natural to suppose that he received 
his elementary instruction in Ireland. We are told by 
Stanihurst that there was a youth named White, after- 
wards a man of considerable mark, emong his fellow- 
students, in Kilkenny, during the years 1564-7, at 
the school of the famous Peter White, who had been 
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deprived of the Deanery of Waterford, on his refusal 
to take the oath of supremacy. It is not impossible, sup- 

osing Stephen to have been very young at the time, that 
he may have been this individual; nor is it unworthy of 
note that Stanihurst is the only one of his predecessors in 
the study of Irish antiquities, to whom he refers in the 
Apology. On the other hand, in the list of the first 
students of Trinity College, Dublin, 1593, the name 
Stephanus W hite stands third, and that of James Ussher 
fifth.* It would appear from a passage in Peter Lom- 
bard’s Commentary,t that the fact of being entered as a 
student in the new college, did not, in the first instance, 
necessarily imply the profession of protestantism; so that, on 
this score, at least, it is perfectly possible that the Stephen 
White here referred to, may have been our author. The 
friendly and intimate relation which subsisted between him 
and Ussher in after life, would go to confirm the supposi- 
tion. Nor does this date appear irreconcilable with what 
is known of his after history. If we suppose him to have, 
at that period, reached his eighteenth or twentieth year, 
(a very likely hypothesis for a student in those times,) he 
will have been nearly thirty at the date of the publication 
of the Topography (1602), and be supposed to have reached 
his fortieth year before the date at which the ‘‘ Apology”’ 
was written. 

But whatever may be said of his earlier education, it is 
certain that his more advanced studies were made upon 
the continent, not improbably in Germany. He taught 
theology in the university of Dilingen, and his reputation, 
for various and profound erudition, was very high in his 
order. ‘‘ The Bollandists,’”’ we learn from the editor’s 
preface, ‘ gratefully acknowledge the assistance which 
he gave to Father Rosweide, in preparing the mate- 
rials for the lives of the Saints. He was among the 
first Irish writers who vindicated the honour of his coun- 
try against the Scottish pretenders, who attributed to 
Scotland all the glories of ancient Scotia. The value 
of his labours in this department have been attested 
by the most competent authorities; Ussher, to whom 





* Stuart’s History of Armagh, p. 314. 


+ p. 288. Lombard clearly implies that several Catholics had been 
entered, and were withdrawn when the oath of supremacy was insisted 
on. 
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he supplied some manuscripts from the German libra- 
ries, not being less warm in his commendation than 
Lynch, Colgan, or O’Sullivan.””? The bishops of the 
Catholic confederation had resolved to print, at their own 
expense, his work, De Sanctis et Antiguitate Hibernia. 
The MS. was approved by several of the bishops, and F. 
Robert Nugent, provincial of the society in Ireland, states, 
in a letter dated January 10th, 1646, that he has laid it 
before four of the Fathers to be examined previous to pub- 
lication. Nevertheless, the troubles which ensued in Ire- 
land, prevented the project from being carried out, and 
neither this nor any other of White’s works was printed 
during his lifetime. 

White’s “Apology” has been judged unfavourably in the 
comparison with the more finished and elaborate work of 
his successor in the controversy with Cambrensis. But 
there are many important circumstances, which it would 
be unfair to overlook in the comparison, and which the 
editor has suggested in his interesting preface. 


“ Whether the Apologia be worthy of the high name of the author 
the learned reader must decide. But it ought not to be forgotten, that 
it was composed very early in the seventeenth century, probably before 
the year 1615. It could not be expected, that a person writing in a 
foreign land, without access to native original documents, (few of which 
had yet been printed,) could avoid falling into several errors, He had 
no work of Ussher, Colgan, or Ware to guide him. He wrote several 
years even before Ward had commenced to collect materials for the 
ecclesiastical history of Ireland ; yet, due abatement being made for 
these disadvantages, his work will be found as free from errors as 
most of those written on new subjects. To some of his arguments the 
research of subsequent writers has been able to add very little, especial- 
ly where he refutes some of the errors of Giraldus on the ecclesiastical 
history of Ireland previous to the English invasion. It was deemed 
unnecessary to correct in detail the points in which he differs from his 
successors, as a reference to Dr. Lanigan would generally be sufficient 
for the purpose. On one important question regarding the Bull of 
Alexander ITI. to Henry II,, he was led astray by the Frankfort edition 
of Giraldus Cambrensis, which suppresses that Bull, and confounds it 
with Adrian’s, 

“‘The reader may perhaps regret that our author has wasted so much 
learning and argument on the personal character of Giraldus. But 
Giraldus, whose works had been lately published, was in those days en- 
listed as a potent auxiliary for the solution of the old English difficulty, 
commonly called the ‘ settlement’ of Ireland. It had been his lot to be 
the. apologist of the spoliation of the Irish by the first Anglo-Norman 
invaders, and he was now, four hundred: years after his death, em- 
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ployed in the same work, to complete the ruin of the old Irish, as well 
as of many of the Anglo-Irish, His well-stocked armory of calumny 
was as useful for the spoliation of the Irish by law under the Stuarts, 
as for their spoliation by the sword under the Plantagenets. The 
circumstances of the day imparted to his character, however contempti- 
ble, an importance which no writer undertaking to refute him could 
prudently overlook.” 


To the considerations here suggested, we would add, that 
the work evidently was left uncompleted by the author, or, at 
least, did not receive from his hand its final arrangement, 
much less its preparation for the press. The concluding 
chapters especially bear evident marks of incompleteness, 
and the faults which are most observable throughout, are 
precisely those which would have been corrected by a final 
revision. 

Yet, with all its deficiencies, White’s “‘Apology”’ must be 
admitted to be a work of much ability, and in some points 
of the Cambrensis controversy, of very considerable value. 
It consists of twenty-six chapters. Of these a large pro- 
portion, especially the first, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, and from the twenty-first to the end, are 
directly intended to show the general untrustworthiness of 
Cambrensis as a historical authority, while, at the same 
time, they enter into many of the details of his history ; 
the five chapters, from the sixteenth to the twenty-first, 
contain an examination of the famous bulls of Adrian IV., 
and Alexander III., the authenticity of which is warmly 
contested; and the second, third, fourth, and fifth, are ad- 
dressed against certain specific calumnies of Giraldus on 
the history of the early Church of Ireland. 

It would be difficult to find more overwhelming evidence 
of the faithlessness of any writer, than is heaped together 
in the chapters devoted to the personal character of Giral- 
dus ; of his credulity, his overweening vanity and presump- 
tion ; his inacquaintance with the sources of Irish history ; 
his numberless contradictions and inconsistencies ; his un- 
scrupulousness ; his malignant and calumnious disposition ; 
his alternate invectives and flatteries of his contemporaries, 
as the circumstances of the times had changed; and his 
inveterate hostility to Ireland, to the Irish nation, and to 
everything which concerns their interest or their fair fame. 
And although, in all this, there is frequently observable a 
want of order; though the tone is generally angry and 
declamatory ; and the effect is much weakened by its 
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being, for the most part, addressed to Giraldus in the 
second person; nevertheless, as an argument against 
the authority of his adversary, we cannot help regarding it 
as eminently successful. On the subject of the genuine- 
ness of the bulls, which we shall have to consider again, 
White, as well as Lynch, was unquestionably mistaken. 
At that time the question was an open one. The evidence 
which the publication of the Records has since supplied, 
was then unknown; and, although there were some before 
White’s day, as for example, Peter Lombard, who regard- 
ed them as genuine, yet the whole weight of authority was 
in the opposite direction; and, as the editor observes, the 
question was still more complicated for White, by the 
error of the Frankfort edition, which confounds the bull 
of Alexander III. with that of Adrian. 

Abstracting, however, from the present controversy with 
Giraldus, the most valuable chapters in White’s Apology 
are these (II.—V.) in which he enters into his adversaries’ 
charges upon the early Irish Church; that the faith of 
Ireland, always dull and languid, had never “ brought forth 
the fruit of martyrdom ;”’ that there “‘ had never been, 
from the days of Patrick, a good prelate in Ireland ;”’ and 
that “‘ for seven centuries, the Irish had been immersed in 
the darkest ignorance and vice.’’ The extent and variety 
of the ecclesiastical erudition displayed in these chapters, 
is really very extraordinary ; and when it is considered 
that the author was the first to enter upon this field of 
enquiry, it is impossible to refuse him the credit of rare 
ability, as well as of laborious and successful research. We 
can only find room for the summary with which he closes 
the third chapter. 


“My volume would swell beyond all moderate bounds, were I to 
attempt to enter into particulars regarding the numberless other mar- 
tyrs of Ireland ; even though I should pass over everything which to 
the prudent reader might appear devoid of probability ; although, as I 
have already observed, he has heard from St. Bernard, (2 most unim- 
peachable authority,) that from the single monastery of Bangor in 
Ireland, ‘ there issued like a torrent many thousands of holy men, who 
filled with the gospel Scotland, England, and other foreign countries.’ 
For the present I deem it sufficient to observe that I have reckoned 
up in ancient works of approved authority, one hundred and fifteen 
Saints sent as missionaries from Ireland into Germany, and there 
revered as peculiar patrons, thirty-six of whom were martyrs. Of holy 
Irish missionaries in France I have reckoned forty-five, six of whom 
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were martyrs. Of thirty-six whom I know (and many others have 
escaped me) to have been sent as missionaries to Belgium, nine were 
martyrs. Of forty-four sent to labour for the salvation of the Angles, 
I know thirteen martyrs. Of thirteen whom I find sent into Italy, two 
were martyrs, Of Irish Saints sent into Norway and Iceland, 
eight were martyrs. Of the one hundred and thirty ancient Irish Saints 
who went to sleep in peace in their native country, I find but two 
reckoned as martyrs ; for, in more recent times, since the heresies of 
Luther and Calvin have begun to infest Europe, Ireland has produced 
native martyrs. The names of but ten of the more eminent ones occur 
to me at present, Iastly, I find that about twenty-five Irish Saints 
were sent as missionaries to Scotland, among whom we know that there 
is not a single martyr. 

“T have elsewhere treated all these subjects with greater detail: nor 
do I think it necessary, by the repetition of them, to fatigue the patience 
of the reader, who will now be able to see how far Giraldus is from the 
truth, when he so often and earnestly reiterates that Ireland has never 
had a single martyr of Christ.”—Apologia, p. 24. 


Lynch’s reply to Cambrensis was written many years 
after that of White's. A copy of the latter had been in 
Lyuch’s possession, and he appears to indicate the inten- 
tion, or at least the desire, of publishing it; * but it was, 
most probably, lost or mislaid by a friend to whom he lent 
it. It is plain, however, that he availed himself, in some 
points, of the ample materials which it contained. 

The personal history of Dr. Lynch is better known than 
that of his predecessor. No regular life has ever been 
compiled, nor do his own remains furnish any satisfactory 
materials for a biography. But Mr. Kelly has collected, 
from a great variety of sources, a number of scattered 
details, which he has combined into a prefatory memoir so 
exceedingly interesting, that we shall make no apology for 
extracting, at some length, from its pages. 

** John Lynch, the author, was one of those eminent men who rose 
with such promise about the close of Elizabeth’s reign, and, within less 
than half a century, restored, both at home and in foreign universities, 
the literary honour of their country. He was contemporary of Rothe, 
Ussher, Fleming, Colgan, Ward, Stephen White, Wadding, and Ware,— 
names which nearly exhaust the catalogue of our standard authorities, — 
as well as of O'Flaherty, the Four Masters, Keating, and Mc Firbis, 
who are less familiar to foreign scholars, but justly prized by all who 
have studied those domestic records to which they applied their honest 
zeal and successful industry. When we consider how much was written, 
and what was contemplated in those times, and the cordial literary 
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intercourse between men who were fiercely opposed in religion and 
politics, it would be difficult to find, in any country of equal resources, 
and under the same legal disadvantages, a greater love of learning, or a 
greater amount of good accomplished, than in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. ‘That literary period stands alone in our history, and, 
in its own order, it may well bear a comparison with the contemporary 
literature of other countries. 

“The personal history of Dr. Lynch, is unfortunately almost 
unknown, or known only from the dates of his works, though he main- 
tained epistolary correspondence with some of his learned contempo- 
raries, and has given us some finished sketches of the political events 
and characters of his time. Unlike his famous antagonist, who com- 
piled, in his fiftieth year, an elaborate and highly eulogistic auto- 
biography, he alludes but three times to himself in the Cambrensis 
Eversus. It was only in the evening of his days, broken down by age, 
the sorrows of exile, and the ruin of his country, that a pressing invita- 
tion to return to Ireland drew from him a touching letter, which, with 
some meagre notes collected from other sources, are the only materials 
for a sketch of his life. 

“‘ He was born in Galway, and descended from a family whose fame 
is written in all the monuments of that ancient town. The Lynches 
claimed descent from Hugh de Lacy, one of the most successful of the 
first race of Anglo-Norman invaders, With the exception, perhaps, of 
the Whites,—an exception admitted by Dr. Lynch himself,—no family 
gave a greater number of distinguished ecclesiastics to the Irish Church. 

‘“‘ There is no direct authority to fix the precise year of his birth ; but, 
from some incidental sources, we may infer safely that he was born before 
the year 1600. He arrived in France a little after the completion of his 
seventeenth year, and was engaged in the study of humanity at Dieppe 
in 1618. He was near sixty years of age when composing the Cam- 
brensis Eversus, which, though not published until 1662, must, from 
intrinsic evidence, have been composed kefore the Restoration in 1660. 
From these dates, and collateral evidence, it appears he was born before 
1600,—probably in 1599. 

“ He was educated by the Jesuits, and, with that fidelity which has 
generally characterized their scholars, he omits no opportunity of defend- 
ing them, especially for the part taken by them in the affairs of the 
Confederate Catholics, 1642. While persecution was at its height, the 
Jesuits lived in the houses of the Catholic nobles ; but as soon as it 
began to relax, they rented houses in several towns, Galway among 
others, where Dr, Lynch received the first rudiments of learning, Gal- 
way was, at that period, and for many years, the second town in 
Ireland, and in some points, the rival of Dublin. So early as 1608, 
Alexander Lynch, who is traditionally said to have been father of our 
author, had no less than 1200 scholars from all parts of Ireland, even 
from the other towns, and the Pale. In 1615 the school was suppressed 
by Ussher, who has given a high character of the master; but the 
suppression was only temporary ; for it is probable that, notwithstand- 
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ing the enactment of a penal Statute in 1634, Galway was never 
without a Catholic school down to the capture of the town by Crom- 
well’s forces. It appears from Dr. Lynch’s works, that Nicholas 
Skerrett, Archbishop of Tuam, and other dignitaries, had taught 
schools there in the worst times ; thus combining, like many of their 
colleagues, whenever it was practicable, the two professions of school- 


master and priest. ; 
“ T have not been able to ascertain from any of his writings how 


many years our author remained in France, or in what colleges he 
graduated ; but he was probably ordained priest about the year 1622, 
for he had laboured thirty years on the Irish mission before 1652. He 
had celebrated mass ‘in secret places and private houses’ before the 
opening of the Catholic churches in 1642. Like many of his predeces- 
sors in Galway, he taught school, and acquired a great reputation for 
classical learning.” —pp. ili.-v. 


During the troubled years, from 1641 to 1650, he took 
no public part in political affairs. But he approved of the 
policy pursued by the Ormond party of the confederates, 
and condemned the extreme measures of the Nuncio, and 
those who acted with him. ‘‘ On the surrender of Galway, 
in 1652, Dr. Lynch fled to France, one of those fugitives 
whom he describes so feelingly in this work, as scattered 
to the four winds of heaven by the English Puritans. The 
particulars of his life in exile are unknown. But as some 
of his works were printed at St. Malo’s, we may infer that 
he had taken refuge on the borders of Brittany, where the 
States allotted public support to the Irish exiles. His 
kinsman, Andrew Lynch, Bishop of Kilfenora, resided at 
St. Malo’s, and was visited there in 1661 by Francis Kir- 
wan, Bishop of Killala, and uncle of Dr. Lynch. Some of 
these clerical exiles were engaged in professional duties, 
but our author’s time must have been devoted to his 
books.’’—p. vil. 

We would gladly transcribe the editor’s able and 
judicious account of the ,various works published by the 
subject of his memoir. But it would carry us far beyond 
our prescribed limits. It would be unjust, however, not to 
give him an opportunity of explaining his views upon the 
work to which he has devoted so much care and research, 
and on the subject of which few are competent to speak 
with so much authority. 


“In 1662, his great work, ‘Cambrensis Eversus,’ was published 
under the name of ‘Gratianus Lucius,’ His motives in composing 
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it may be learned from the first chapter. Though they may appear 
now not to differ from those which suggest an ordinary literary 
project, it is certain that the want of some work of the kind had 
long been felt as a national calamity. From the commencement of 
the reign of Elizabeth, the national antipathy of England to every- 
thing Irish was roused into aggressive acerbity, and soon found an 
exponent in the literature of the day. The publication of Giraldus 
Cambrensis imparted fresh vigour to this spirit, for, whatever 
Camden or Ussher might prove to the contrary, he was the popular 
oracle, especially with the small minority of new settlers in Ireland 
who profited by slander. To meet that fell temper which at last 
demanded, by the potent voice of Milton, nothing less than the 
extirpation of the Irish, the Catholic prelates, in their first breath- 
ing moment, resolved to publish, at the public expense, a defence 
of the history of Ireland. The resolution was not carried into 
effect, and it devolved on our author, alone and in exile, to execute 
the task. How he has acquitted himself the reader may judge from 
the present volume, though it is far less interesting than the remain- 
ing chapters of the work. Throughout the whole work, he proves 
himself superior to the fata] animosities and prejudices which had 
so long divided the two great branches of the Irish family. Taught, 

erhaps, by bitter experience, and beholding the Irish, old and new, 
involved in indiscriminate ruin, pining at home under the soldiers 
of Cromwell, or begging their bread abroad from foreigners, who 
must have despised them for their frantic discords, he holds the 
balance even between both races. He does fair justice to the old 
Irish, and even appears. to bear heavily on his own Anglo-Irish 
family, by copying the political tracts of Sir John Davis, which, 
however valuable in general, have all the characteristic fanlts of 
government reports, ordered for special objects. He saw clearly 
enough that a new era was opening on his country, when landlords 
were to become tenants, and masters slaves, and victorious Puritan 
soldiers were to become the fathers of a new aristocracy, not less 
ferocious than Strongbownians in the field, and more unscrupulous 
in extorting the fruits of their victory. 

“ However our author may have hoped to have buried the old 
domestic feuds, it was his lot to be involved in them very speedily. 
For, while he was putting the last hand to his work, and perhaps 
congratulating himself on that learned chapter, in which he proves, 
by such an imposing array of precedents, drawn from the history of 
every country in Europe, that the Anglo-Irish are really Irish, and 
ought to be called so, a work was presented to the Propaganda, in 
1659, by one of the old Irish race. It was an elaborate impeach- 
meat of the whole Anglo-Irish family, a kind of supplement to the 
Remonstrance of Domhnall O’Neill, in the fourteenth century, but 
urging accusations far more momentous. There could be no peace, 
it declared, until the Anglo-Irish had been corrected or expelled. 
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They had supported heresy under Elizabeth, and by their half- 
measures in the late war had ruined Ireland. Dr. Lynch stood 
forward as the apologist of his race. In an exceedingly rare and 
valuable book, he reviews Anglo-Irish history, indignantly rejects 
the name of Anglo-Irishman, extols the superiority of his race ; 
their greater wealth, power, and civilization; their stately cities 
and fertile lowlands ; their fidelity to their faith, which so many of 
them had defended by their writings, or sealed by their blood ; and, 
what accords badly with modern flimsy theories, their numerical 
superiority. It must be admitted that the ardour of controversy 
hurries him into some statements which his cooler judgment rejects 
in the ‘Cambrensis Eversus ;’ but, as a history of the Anglo-Irish 
race, especially of their anomalous position under Elizabeth, the 
Alithonologia has no rival, It is in that work that he gives his 
opinion on the history of the Irish Catholics, and sketches of most 
of their leading men, from 1641 to 1652. His loyalty, of course, 
is of true Anglo-Irish burgher stamp, but never descends to that 
erastian compliance which secularized the Church without serving 
the country in Catholic times, and which, in his own day, for a 
gleam of royal favour, was but too ready to sell ecclesiastical rights. 
In point of style, the work combines, with the good qualities of 
Cambrensis Eversus, the vigour and fire of animated controversy ; 
while, in moderation, it presents a favourable contrast with most of 
the politico-religious literature of the age on both sides of the 
Irish sea.” —pp. vill.—x. 


Among the sources from which these hints for Dr. 
Lynch’s biography are in part derived, is a short poem 
which he wrote in 1667. 


“In the same year he wrote a pathetic poem, in answer to the 
question, ‘Why do you not come home to Ireland?’ It is a mirror 
of his feelings in exile, and peculiarly interesting, because it is the 
only work in which we see himself. He would not return, he says, 
because, broken down by age and infirmities, he would be a burden 
to himself and others ; he could not bear to see reduced to beggary 
those whose opulence and public spirit had adorned his native 
town ; he could not exchange the free altars and noble churches of 
France for the garret chapels and dingy hiding places in Ireland ; 
nor behold the churches, where he had officiated for ten years, 
transferred to another worship: finally, his writings had given 
offence to the father of some person then in power; and, though 
many of the nobles were inclined to protect him, the son might 
sacrifice him to the vengeance of the father. This dreaded person- 
age was probably the Governor of Galway, a son of Sir Charles 
Coote ; for Dr. Lynch denounced, in no measured terms, the san- 
guinary deeds of Sir Charles and of his accomplices. From the 
chronological notices of his own labours in the exordium of the 
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poem, one might conclude, at first sight, that it was intended for 
publication (though it was only addressed to a friend); but when 
we remember that he studiously abstains from all allusion to him- 
self in his published works, and published nearly all of them 
anonymously, we must rather regard the letter as the sincere 
apology of a noble-hearted and sensitive priest, for not encountering 
in his old age the perils of the Irish mission, on the grounds that he 
had laboured there during thirty years of his prime, and, moreover, 
that he had leisure in a foreign land to devote the remainder of his 
days to the literature of his country.” —pp. xi.-xii. 


Mr. Kelly has placed beyond all further question, the 
dispute as to whether Lynch was bishop of Killala. 


“‘ Most modern writers state, on the authority of Dr. Burke and 
Dr. Nicholson, that our author was Bishop of Killala. Dr. Burke 
certainly calls him Vicar Apostolic of Killala, a title, however, 
which does not imply that he was bishop, but the contrary, for, in 
the Catholic Church in Ireland, the vicar apostolic was only a 
priest. Dr. Nicholson mentions Dr. Lynch twice in the body of 
his work, once as a ‘secular priest,’ and again, as ‘Archdeacon of 
Tuam ;° in the preface only it is asserted that he was subsequently 
appointed Bishop of Killala. The authority of Dr. Burke is entitled 
to respect. Dr. Nicholson might easily have confounded our 
author with other Lynches, It is certain that Dr. Lynch was not 
bishop or vicar apostolic in 1665, the date of O’Flaherty’s letter to 
him on Irish chronology ; nor in 1669, when the Life of Kirwan 
was published, the title-page styling him merely Archdeacon of 
Tuam. It is also certain that he died in France; so that if he 
ever became vicar apostolic or bishop, if must have been in the 
seventieth year of his age. Now it is highly improbable that, in 
times so difficult, an old and infirm man, who had resolved not to 
return to Ireland, would be selected for the charge of a diocese ; 
and it is more improbable that Dr. Lynch, if he accepted, would 
remain in France, for he had strict notions of the obligations of 
chief pastors to encounter all hazards in the discharge of their duty. 
A conclusive argument may be founded on the fact, that when a 
Spanish Dominican visited Galway in 1674, to inquire into the 
pedigree and family of the Lynches, Dr. Lynch’s name does not 
appear as vicar apostolic or bishop, but as the late Archdeacon of 
Tuam ; though, were it in the power of the Lynches to adorn the 
catalogue of their episcopal connexions by his name, they would 
not have omitted it, the precise object of the inquisition being to 
ascertain the respectability of their family in the Catholic Church. 
Had he been bishop or vicar apostolic, would Peter Walsh cite him 
repeatedly, in the History of the Remonstrance, as Father John 
Lynch, and in the preface to the Prospect of Ireland, written in 
1682, describe his rank as ‘sacerdotal,’ the object of the passage 
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being to magnify all Dr. Lynch’s claims to respect? Moreover, 
from Dr. Renehan’s comprehensive manuscript History of the Irish 
Catholic Bishops after the Reformation, it appears that John 
Babtist de Burgo was Vicar Apostolic of Killala at the very time 
during which alone Dr, Lynch could have been vicar apostolic. 
The usual style of an Archdeacon, ‘ Reverendus admodum,’ is pre- 
fixed to Dr. Lynch’s epitaph, preserved in a copy of his translation 
of Keating, transcribed by Father John Donnelly, 0. S.D., Dro- 
gheda, 1712, and now in the possession of Mr. O’Donovan.”— 
pp. Xii.-xiv. 


The precise year of Lynch’s death has not been ascer- 
tained. But Mr. Kelly makes it clear that it occurred 
before 1674, and probably very soon after 1667. From an 
epitaph composed by his friend and fellow labourer, 
O’F laherty, it would appear that it occurred at St. Malo, 
where his works were published. 

It remains that we give a brief account of his most cele- 
brated work, the Cambrensis Eversus, which, indepen- 
dently altogether of its polemical value, has long been 
regarded as one of the chief repertories of authentic in- 
formation on the ecclesiastical antiquities of Ireland. It is 
a much more comprehensive, more detailed, and more order- 
ly reply to Giraldus, than that of White. Perhaps, indeed, 
the most striking defect of Lynch’s work, and the worst 
obstacle to its popularity, is the very detail into which he 
has thought it necessary to pursue his adversary. Those who 
are acquainted with the discursive and episodical character 
of the original work, will easily form an idea of the tire- 
some prolixity which a detailed and minute reply will 
entail upon his antagonist. It is true that Lynch has endea- 
voured to obviate this by systematizing and classifying the 
statements of his opponent; but he acknowledges, in his 
introductory chapter, that ‘‘this order is not invariably 
observed,”’ and that ‘‘ into whatever wilds and thickets the 
rambling and repeated digressions of the original stray, 
there his pen turns and pursues him.” (p. 111.) The 
main plan on which his work is arranged, comprises first, 
a general examination of Giraldus’s character and capabi- 
lities as a historian ; secondly, an enquiry into the justice 
of his description of the soil and climate of Ireland ; third- 
ly, a refutation of his calumnies upon the Irish people, 
kings, and princes ; fourthly, a reply to his charges against 
the Irish prelates and clergy; and lastly, a refutation of 
his false statements regarding the Irish saints. It will be 
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seen that this complete and comprehensive plan embraces 
the entire range of Irish history and antiquities, civil and 
ecclesiastical; and although the arguments are sometimes 
more ingenious than solid, and the authorities are occa- 
sionally not beyond the reach of cavil, nevertheless, 
when it is recollected how few of the sources of information 
in either department were at that time printed, and how 
rare and difficult of access almost all must have been, it is 
not easy to repress a feeling of astonishment at the variety 
and extent of learning, which have been brought to bear 
upon the controversy. Nor is it merely in the immediate 
subject of his enquiry, that the author’s various and exten- 
Sive erudition is displayed. Few writers of his time have 
exhibited such familiarity with classical and iniscellaneous 
literature, though sometimes, it is true, disfigured by a 
tinge of pedantry and puerility. The Greek and Latin 
historians, the ancient poets and philosophers, appear to 
have been completely at his command for the purpose of 
argument or illustration: and it will generally be found 
that, on every subject which he treats, he has made himself 
master of the best and most popular modern authorities 
received in his day. 

Of the thirty-two chapters into which the reply to Cam- 
brensis is divided, Mr. Kelly’s first volume comprises only 
eight; but as the first volume contains a great deal of 
extra matter—the editor’s introduction and appendix, and 
Lynch’s original Dedicatory Letter to Charles II.,* (which 
occupies nearly a hundred pages,)—the remainder of the 
work will be comprised in two volumes of the same size as 
the present. We shall proceed to give an account of the 
chapters now before us, which are, for the most part, 
occupied with the general discussion of Giraldus’s credibi- 
lity as a historian, reserving for a future notice, the consi- 





* An exceedingly vigorous and powerful, though most temperate 
appeal to the king, on the condition of the Irish Catholics at that period. 
It is a historical document of great interest and importance ; and the 
Editor has greatly enhanced its interest by appending to it, a nearly 
contemporary report on the state and conditition of the Catholics of 
Ireland, from 1652 to 1656, written by Father Quin, the Superior of the 
Irish Jesuits, This important paper is one of many exceedingly valu- 
able unpublished documents of the same period, which the Editor has 
collected, and which it is hoped will form an early volume of his project- 
ed series, of which White’s Apology is the first specimen, 
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deration of many interesting points, and especially of the 
celebrated bulls of Adrian 1V. and Alexander III. 

On the first chapter we shall not dwell. It is a brief in- 
troduction, containing an account of the ‘‘ Topography”’ 
and the ‘* Conquest,’’ and of the controversies which they 
had occasioned. The second and third, however, though 
professing nothing more than a stricture on the titles 
which Giraldus had selected, “‘ Topography of Ireland,” 
and “‘ Conquest of Ireland,’’ are, in reality, full of most 
valuable and instructive information. Both are well 
deserving of an attentive study, and the editor’s copious 
and erudite annotations have rendered this an easy and 
agreeable task. We could hardly hope, by a specimen, to 
give a satisfactory idea of the second chapter, which is 
topographical ; but the third, which discusses the propriety 
of the title ‘‘ Conquest,’’ is, in the highest degree, interest- 
ing and popular in its character. Applying to Ireland the 
ordinary test of conquest, viz., that the inhabitants of the 
country ‘‘ should be either extirpated, or compelled to 
adopt the language, dress, and laws of their conquerors,” 
the author enters in a most minute and learned survey of 
the condition of Ireland in these particulars, during the four 
centuries after the English invasion; and however idle and 
unprofitable the discussion may appear for its own sake, 
the historical materials which are brought to bear upon it 
are, in themselves, extremely interesting and pleasingly 
arranged. We can give but a few specimens. No apolo- 
gy, however, will be necessary for the length of the follow- 
ing passage on the Irish language. 


“The Irish language, certainly, has no peculiar aptitude for 
treasonable machinations, nor is it devoid of characteristic excel- 
lencies ; surpassing in gravity the Spanish, in elegance the Italian, 
in colloquial charm the French, it equals, if it does not surpass, 
the German itself in inspiring terror. From the lips of the Irish 
preacher it is a bolt to arrest the evil-doer in the career of guilt, 
and to allure, by its soft and insinuating tones, to the paths of 
virtue. It is one of the original languages of Europe. Scaliger 
mentions eleven: Latin, Greek, Teutonic, Sclavonian, Epirote, 
Tartar, Hungarian, Finnish, Irish, Basque, and Welsh. But can 
there be any doubt of the excellencies of the Irish, when Stanihurst 
himself admits that it is sententious and expressive, and a good 
vehicle for the keen apophthegm and the delicate allusion? ‘I 
have been long convinced, he says in his Latin work, ‘by the 
authority of the most competent judges, that the Irish abounds in 
sonorous and expressive words, in pointed and exquisite diction, 
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and is, in fine, connected with the Hebrew language by a common 
bond of affinity.’ The witticism, the jest, and the epigram, it ex- 
presses briefly ; and in the hands of the poet, it is so pliant and 
flexible, that the Uraiceacht lays down rules for more than a 
hundred different kinds of metre ; so that, in the opinion of men 
who are well acquainted with several languages, Irish poetry does 
not yield, either in variety, construction, or polish of its metres, to 
the poetry of any nation in Europe. Spenser himself corroborates 
this opinion, when he says: ‘I have caused divers of Irish poems to 
be translated unto me, that I might understand them, and surely 
they savoured of sweet wit and good invention; they were sprinkled 
with some pretty flowers of natural device, which gave good grace 
and comeliness unto them.’ 

‘“‘Stanihurst, however, strains every nerve to depreciate its 
merits, and declares it to be so excessively difficult, that no stranger 
can ever acquire a knowledge of it; though, within my own memory, 
Sir Matthew de Rienzi, a native of Cologne, was so profoundly 
versed in it, that he compiled an Irish Grammar. He then tells a 
story of a certain person in Rome, who was possessed by the devil, 
and who, although she could speak all other languages, either could 
not or would not speak Irish ; because, as Stanihurst jocularly ob- 
serves, a language so sacred should not be profaned by so unhallowed 
lips; or rather, as he insinuates, because it was so uncouth and bar- 
barous, that the devil himself could not master it. This unfavourable 
judgment on the Irish must be attributed to Stanihurst’s ignorance ; 
like the Spaniard, who thought the German was so rough and 
harsh, that it must have been the language spoken by God, when 
he wished to reprove and strike greater terror into Adam. But a 
German retorted, by declaring his belief that the Spanish language 
was so insinuating and pompous, that it must have been the one 
spoken by the serpent, when he lured Eve to her ruin, by the 
captious snares of fraud and crafty suggestions. 

“‘A proof of the sweetness, rather than of the harshness of the 
Irish language, may be deduced from Stanihurst’s complaint, that 
the Irish was a greater favourite with the colonists of the English 
Pale, than the English ever was with the Irish. For while he 
admits that the Irish disdained to strain their jaws by speaking 
English, he complains bitterly that his own countrymen were not 
so averse to the Irish, and that they quivered their tongues speaking 
it; but it appears he forgot what Barnabas Rich assures us was a 
common saying in Ireland: ‘that ten Englishmen would adopt 
Irish, for the one Irishman who would adopt English habits.’ Stani- 
hurst adds, that the inhabitants of the cities, Fingall, Meath, Louth 
and Wexford connties, spoke English ; but that the unadulterated 
and national language of all other parts of Ireland was that Irish 
language which all of us, to this day, drink in on our mother’s 
breasts. Except the inhabitants of Dublin, Drogheda, and Wex- 
ford, and their immediate vicinities, the only knowledge we have of 
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English is what we learn in schools. Thus, as Quinctilian says, 
‘he wished the pupil to commence with the Greek tongue, because 
the Latin was so generally known, that whether one wished or not 
he could not but learn it, and as Livy also declares, ‘he knew, on 
the authority of Roman writers, that the boys were formerly in- 
structed in Etruscan, as they were in his days in Greek ;’ so the 
first language we learn in schools is a foreign language, because 
our own is so familiar to us. We all speak Irish, and many of us 
can read and write English ; but some persons, in their riper years, 
fascinated by the sweetness of their native tongue, turn to read and 
write Irish.”—pp. 183-191. 


A special chapter,—the thirteenth,—(not yet translated,) 
is devoted to a description and defence of the Irish press. 
In the passage before us, Lynch confines himself to a 
simple statement with reference to the point at issue. 


“‘ The adoption of the English dress supplies no better proof of 
the conquest of Ireland by the English. It is only within my own 
days that English dress has been commonly worn. We never were 
victims of such fickleness that, like Proteus, we should be con- 
stantly changing our dress, according to the fleeting fashions daily 
imported from England. Barnabas Rich very properly declared 
‘that he was not such an enemy to the prosperity of Irishmen as 
to advise them to conform to all English fashions. Hardly can you 
find a single carrier going from Chester to Dublin who does not im- 
port different fashions of dress, both for men and for women, from 
England. The Irish are proud and enthusiastic, but they are not 
fickle enough to accommodate themselves rashly to every whim of 
fashion.’ ”’—pp. 193-195. 


On the third test, the adoption of English law, he is 
more diffuse. 


“But, suppose for a moment, that the adoption of the invader’s 
laws, by the invaded nation, were an unquestionable proof of subju- 
gation, still it is perfectly evident that for full four hundred years 
after the descent of the invaders on the Irish shores, Ireland could 
not be said to be conquered : for, during that whole interval, the 
Irish paid no obedience to English laws. ‘Henry IL, it is true, held 
that assembly at Lismore, in which,’ as Matthew Paris tells us, ‘ the 
laws of England were gratefully accepted, and confirmed by the 
sanction of an oath.’ John, in the twelfth year of his reign, 
a. D. 1211, introduced English laws and customs into Ireland, and 
appointed magistrates to administer them : ‘ He brought with him 
discreet men and learned in the law, by whose common counsel he 
ordered and enacted the establishment of English laws in Ireland.’ 
Henry IIL, in the eleventh year of his reign, A. D. 1227, confirmed 
to his subjects in Ireland the enjoyment of those privileges which 
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he and his father had granted, ‘ordering that all the laws and 
customs in force in England should be established and obeyed in 
the land of Ireland.’ But those laws were confined to the narrow 
limits of the English provinces, and did not extend to the other 
districts of Ireland. Dublin, Kildare, Meath, and Louth, formed 
the English province, beyond which, English laws were not observed; 
so that, in the year 1522, the thirteenth of Henry VIII., a com- 
plaint was made that beyond those counties English laws were not 
in force, and that Irish laws reigned supreme and without a rival ; 
and even in considerable districts of these four counties, namely, 
half of Dublin and Meath, and one-third of Louth and Kildare, 
Irish laws were predominant. Such were the confined limits from 
which Parliaments were summoned ; beyond them the king’s writ 
was powerless ; so that the English never had full possession of 
even one-third part of Ireland. ‘King John, it is true, in the year 
already mentioned, divided all the territories of his Irish lordship 
into twelve counties in Leinster and Munster, namely, Dublin, 
Kildare, Meath, Uriel, Carlow, Kilkenny, Wexford, Waterford, 
Cork, Limerick, Kerry, Tipperary. In these only were the English 
laws published and put in execution, and in these only did the 
itinerant judges make their circuits and visitation of justice, and 
not in the counties possessed by the Irish, which contained two- 
third parts of the kingdom at least, even the four last-named 
counties, after a short time, embraced Irish law, which, being thus 
excluded only from that little corner, the English Pale, ruled supreme 
over every other part of Ireland.’ "—pp. 199-201. 


And on the famous “ Black Mail,’”’ levied by the Irish 
chiefs. 


“The Irish chiefs, moreover, levied on the inhabitants of the 
English Pale the tribute known by the name of the ‘ black rent,’— 
a tribute which no parliament disputed before the year 1537, the 28 
Henry VIII. But in that same parliament it was ordained, that 
homicides committed within the dominions of Irish princes should 
be punished with a fine of forty pounds, half of which went to the 
King of England, the other half to the Irish chieftain. At the 
same time it was ordered, that all thefts of sums below fourteen 
pence should be punished with fines of five marks, of which twenty- 
six shillings and eight-pence went to the Irish chieftain, and twenty 
shillings to his tanist, or appointed successor; the English them- 
selves thus expressly recognising the right of the Irish prince to 
have his own laws and tributes within his own territories. The 
relations between the two races were regulated by formal treaties of 
peace ; thus we find the English sometimes coming to the aid of 
Irish princes. ‘Ralph Ufford, the Justiciary of Ireland, entered 
Ulster, deposed Henry King of Ulster, and placed Aedh O’Neill on 
the throne.’ Again: ‘After the savage murder of Conall 
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O’Mordha, lord and chieftain of his land, the Euglish, with the con- 
sent of the natives, elected his eldest son, Rory, and brought an 
army to his support, against his uncle, David, a wealthy man and 
the most powerful in the country, who had treacherously seized on 
the principality. ”—pp. 203-205. 


The origin of this singular tribute is uncertain. It is cer- 
tain that Mac Murrough received eighty marks from the 
Exchequer, from the reign of Edward III; and the various 
amounts, paid in the year 1515, are stated ina note, on the 
authority of the State Papers, (ii. part iii., p. 9.) Thus 
O’Connor received £300 from Meath and £20 from Kil- 
dare; O’Neill of Clannaboy, £40 from the Barony of 
Lecale, in Down; O’Neill, of Tyrone, £40 from Louth ; 
O’Carroll, £40 from Kilkenny; the great O’Brien, £40 
from Limerick, which paid the same amount also to 
O’Brien of Arragh ; and Mac Murrough, £40 from Wex- 
ford, and eighty marks from the Exchequer. 

It is in this chapter, in applying that test of conquest, 
which consists in the disappearance or extirpation of the 
original inhabitants of the invaded country, that Lynch 
introduces the well-known topographical poem of O’ Dugan. 
In the illustration of this portion of the work, Mr. Kelly 
has availed himself of the invaluable services of Mr. 
O’Donovan ; and thus the topographical notes of the third. 
chapter form, in many particulars, a valuable supplement 
to the topography of O’ Donevan’s great work, “ the Annals 
of the Four Masters.”’ 

But it is in the fourth and ‘following chapters that 
Lynch addresses himself directly to the question, how far, 
upon the recognized principles of criticism, the credibility 
of Giraldus as a historian can be reasonably admitted. 
There is no part of the Cambrensis Eversus which dis- 
plays so much miscellaneous reading, nor is there any 
that places in a more favourable light the purely literary 
capabilities of the author. Through three chapters of 
vigorous and elaborate invective, illustrated by frequent 
and apposite illustrations from ancient and modern histo- 
rical literature, he demonstrates the utter untrustworthi- 
ness of the Welsh historian. He was ignorant of the Irish 
language, and unacquainted with and regardless of the 
sources of authentic information on Irish history and anti- 
quities ;—he had never visited more than one-third of the 
country which he undertook to describe; his residence 
there was short, and his time, brief as it was, otherwise 
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occupied during his stay ;—his statements rested on the 
authority of his own countrymen, interested witnesses, like 
himself ;—he was a bitter enemy of Ireland and of the 
Trish ;—so bitter as to have deliberately counselled the 
extirpation of the entire race, if their opposition could not 
be otherwise broken down ;—he was of a turbulent, liti- 
gious, malignant disposition ;—he was vain, egotistical, 
credulous in all save what was creditable to Ireland ;—he 
was inconsistent and self-refuted; his pen was prostituted 
to the service of his friendships and his enmities; none 
more fulsome in the praises of his friends, none more 
malignant and unrelenting in the vituperation of his 
enemies. Even of the same individual his judgments 
varied as his interests or his prejudices would appear 
to suggest. Thus of his first patron, Henry II. 


“Besides those lavish panegyrics on his friends, and calumnies 
against his enemies, he was guilty of other faults inconsistent with 
the duty of an historian. King Henry the Second was, by turns, 
the object of his most loathsome adulation, and bitter sarcasms. 
At one time he was the ‘most invincible King,’ ‘the Alexander of 
the West, whose victories were known in the whole world, from the 
Pyrenees on the south, to the extreme verge of the Frozen Ocean 
on the north.’ He insinuates that ‘the King had gained victories 
in Eastern Asia, and in Spain; nay, he was ‘a second Solomon’ 
for mercy, and clemency, and learning, and wisdom ; ‘and his very 
name, though fame had not done it full justice, had curbed the 
riotous fury of the Gentiles of Asia as well as of Europe.’ After- 
wards he calls him ‘a most pious King,’ and ‘a great gift of God to 
the Irish,’ whose Church and State owed to him alone whatever 
progress had been made in peace and religion, The oracles them- 
selves are pressed into the panegyric. The prophecies of Ambro- 
sius, Merlin, Giraldus assures us, in a thousand places, were all to 
be fulfilled in King Henry the Second, while alive. 

“ But when this King died, the picture is reversed. He is then 
discovered to have been fickle, and to have disgracefully broken 
through public covenants, and treaties solemnly guaranteed; he 
was as liberal and hollow in making promises as he was faithless 
and treacherous in keeping them ; nay, this ‘ most pious King’ was 
the very reverse of piety, and whenever he assisted at mass, would 
hardly go on his knees even at the elevation of the Host, but spent 
the whole time in profane conversation. He enriched his depen- 
dants with the plunder of the Church, whose property he alienated 
from its sacred purposes, and perpetrated ‘many other’ enormous 
crimes. What more? David Powell writes: ‘Giraldus acted a 
very unfair part towards King Henry: and, in his book on the 
“Education of a Prince,’ launches_out into the most scathing in- 
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vectives ; but the envenomed tone of the attack betrays unmis- 
takable evidence of the rancorous malignity of the writer.’ ”—pp. 
399-401. 


It is no wonder that, from all this, he considers himself 
warranted in concluding (p. 405) that Giraldus stands con- 
victed, even by anticipation, of having indulged his own 
personal prejudices, and pandered ignominiously to the 
interests of others. 

It is time, however, to have done. But we cannot 
close without urging the example of Lynch and White, 
and their illustrious contemporaries, as a motive for 
combined and zealous exertion for the purpose of secur- 
ing against the possibility of destruction, and of render- 
ing available for the uses of the student, all that still 
remains of the scanty materials of our history. It is 
plain, that whatever may be the historical value of such 
materials, they never can be expected to possess any interest 
for the general reader; nor is there the slightest chance 
that, as books for popular use, their success could ever 
repay the enterprise of a publisher. It is only by the com- 
bined efforts of literary associations, that the object can be 
attained ; nor in times such as these, can it be attained, 
even through them, except at a considerable amount of 
sacrifice on the part of individual members. Two societies 
for the publication of the remains of our national literature, 
—the Irish Archeological and the Celtic—have been in 
existence for some years in Ireland, and a considerable 
amount of good has been effected through their instru- 
mentality. But it would be a false sensitiveness to the 
national honour, to represent either of them, (especially the 
latter, which, though founded in 1846, did not commence 
its labours until the unpropitious season of 1847,) as suc- 
cessful; or rather, to conceal the fact, that neither has 
received from the Irish public the support to which they 
are both entitled. A great effort has recently been made 
to extend the organization of both; we commend it with 
all our power to every lover of Trish literature. Most 
favourable evidences of activity and zeal are observable in 
them. The Archeological Society, through the munifi- 
cent liberality of two of its members, has been rescued 
from most of its difficulties. We will hope the same for 
the kindred association; and, indeed, with the unfinished 
reprint of Lynch’s Cambrensis Eversus upon our shelves, 
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we cannot bring ourselves to doubt that the Celtic Society 
will be enabled, by the unabated zeal of its existing 
members, as well as by the accession of new ones, not only 
to complete its reprint of this invaluable work, but to 
realize all the other more sanguine projects for the preser- 
vation and popularization of our literature, which, in better 
and more auspicious times, were the motives of its first 
foundation. 





Art. VII.—Ballads, Poems, and Lyrics, by D. F. M‘Carthy. Dublin: 
M‘Glashan, 1850. 


‘> reproach of being tincuriosa sworum has been 
often, and with too much justice, affixed to” Ireland. 
Her antiquarians, and men of — and _ benefactors 
generally, in any noiseless path, have, hitherto at least, 
had a thankless, and almost preposterous office. It 
is not that both the taste and the demand for literature 
do not exist in Ireland in considerable measure, as her 
book trade may testify; neither is it that we are not 
vain, even importunately vain, of such celebrities as we 
have produced. On the contrary, we are everlastingly 
and loudly insisting on our contributions to English liter- 
ature; that of the last century, for example. “We fight 
for our part in men whose connection with Ireland was 
mainly the accidental one of birth, who never loved, and 
never dreamed of serving, and with scarcely an excep- 
tion, disliked and despised her. For ourselves, individu- 
ally, we have but small sympathy with this; nor would we 
give ourselves any material trouble to make out a score of 
Congreves and Parnells to have been Irishmen. So itis, 
however ; we claim pertinaciously the Irish talent whose 
works (like other Irish fabrics of which we have heard) 
come back to us sealed with the seal of English approba- 
tion; but of the talent that stays and works at home we 
make small account. Of that feeling which the Scotch 
have manifested, not for Burns and Scott alone, but for 
their Motherwells, and Hoggs, and Aytouns; which the 
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Americans, with all their materialism, have even more 
strikingly exhibited in the case of their own literature, 
—the joyful recognition of their men of letters, the recep- 
tion of them with natural partiality and indulgent pride, 
altogether independent of what strangers might or might 
not think of them ;—of this we, in Ireland, are lament- 
ably destitute. Like Bobus Higgins, we are ready enough 
to recognize such merit as has got itself recognized in 
spite of us, and hardly any other. The effect of this in 
driving Irish intellect to provide for itself in London, 
and by the ways that London likes, is plain and proved ; 
and the wonder is, that there are found, as, to their eternal 
honour, there are, men of fine genius and culture, whose 
love of things Irish is so strong, that they are content to 
pitch their tents at home, and amid all discouragements 
address themselves either solely or chiefly to an audience 
of their countrymen. 

Who in Ireland, until very lately, when Mr. Duffy’s 
collection, and the admirable school-books of the Chris- 
tian Brothers have somewhat diffused them, knew of the 
poems of Banim or Callanan? Yet one might have 
expected that Banim’s ‘‘ Soggarth aroon” would have 
become a household song in every cottage in Ireland, and 
that every boy would know by heart that most beautiful of 
ballads, 


“ There is a green island in lone Gongane Barra 
Where Allua of Song rushes forth like an arrow.” 


There too is Samuel Ferguson. Eighteen years ago he 
wrote a poem (‘‘the Forging of the Anchor’’) which was 
published in Blackwood’s Magazine, and was received 
with universal admiration in Scotland and England, and 
has been since, over and over again, applauded and tran- 
scribed. Beyond question a high literary career was then 
open to Mr. Ferguson in England, if he had chosen to 
avail himself of it. He did not so choose; he withdrew 
himself almost altogether from the field of purely English 
composition ; and with what aim? That he might devote 
himself to objects exclusively Irish,—that he might imbue 
himself thoroughly with the spirit of Irish antiguity, and be 
a pioneer in prose and verse, of a peculiar literature for his 
country. In this he has entirely succeeded. Some of his 
later compositions, far transcending in literary merit “ the 
Forging of the Anchor,” or any of his earlier poems, are 
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yet so completely Irish in tone and spirit, that it is probable 
they will never be thoroughly relished elsewhere. The 
services which Mr. Ferguson has rendered to Irish liter- 
ature, if there is to be ever anything worthy of the name, are 
nearly inappreciable. Yet how limited is the circle of his 
fame compared with what it would have been, under 
similar circumstances, in almost any other country one 
can think of ! 

Poor Clarence Mangan sleeps in his unhonoured grave, 
unknown, or nearly so; yet who in these later days sur- 
passed him in poetical endowment, in flexibility, in com- 
mand of winged words, in the power of rendering the 
thoughts and feelings of many lands? Above all, who has 
equalled him in capacity to pourtray the broken-hearted 
spirit of Ireland, such as it was after the fatal wars of the 
revolution? He gives us the very soul of the poets of that 
sad time, fitful and desolate as the wailings of an Eolian 
harp. Such strains harmonized but too well with his own 
unhappy life, and, now that he is dead, who is there to do 
justice to his memory ? 

All this may seem rather a disheartening preface to a 
notice of so hopeful a volume as that which lies before us ; 
one of the most hopeful and charming that has crossed our 
path for years. But it is, in truth, because we have been 
so much delighted wita Mr. M‘Carthy’s verses, because 
on every account we are so interested in his success, that 
these feelings of vexation at the past annals of literature in 
Ireland have been aroused in us. Sure we are, judging not 
partially, but from a just comparison, that a volume of half 
the merit, emanating from an English pen and a London 
publisher, would secure for its author a wide and speedy 
fame. And though we feel confident, that notwithstanding 
any discouragement arising from the causes we have men- 
tioned, Mr. M‘Carthy will hold a high position in the 
world of letters, it is natural that the existence of the dis- 
couragement should be most painful to us as Irishmen. 

This volume consists of Ballads, Lyrics, and miscella- 
neous Poems, and of translations from all the great Euro- 
pean languages ;—from the French, Italian, Spanish and 
German. These latter show, what indeed to any expe- 
rienced ear is sufficiently attested by his own verses, that 
Mr. M‘Carthy is a cultivated scholar as well as a poet. 
To this, the perfect taste that reigns in every line bears 
witness. And highly endowed as Mr. M‘Carthy is with 
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other and higher gifts—fancy, tenderness, spirit, deep 
feeling of beauty, and singular sweetness of metrical 
rhythm—we could not help being almost chiefly attracted 
by this tastefulness, which, as it were, gives grace and 
completeness to them all. 

The longer poems are all founded upon Irish traditions, 
though the first of them, and the one likely to be the 
greatest favourite, is more an Italian story than an Irish 
one. Some of our readers may have probably heard the 
legend of the Bells of Limerick, which the Florentine who 
cast them found there by accident, in his old age, and died 
of joy and wonder. Upon this theme Mr. M‘Carthy has 
constructed his poem, of which the scene, until the end, is 
laid in Italy, and is full of the sunny beauty of the South, 
but which with admirable art still draws the mind to dwell 
on Ireland and her miseries. ‘The opening verses, descrip- 
tive of the present condition of ovr country, are beautiful 
and striking. 


“OQ Erin! thou desolate mother, the heart in thy bosom is sore, 

And wringing thy hands in despair, thou dost roam round the 
plague-stricken shore ; 

Thy children are dying or flying, thy great ones are laid in the 


dust, 
And those who survive are divided, and those who control are 


unjust. 

Wilt aon blame me, dear mother, if, turning my eyes from such 
horrors away, 

I look, through the night of our wretchedness, back to some bright 
vanished day, 

When, though sorrow, which ever is with us, was heavy and dark 


on the land, 
Hope twinkled and shone like a planet, and Faith like a sword in 


the hand ? 


“Oft has poverty gnawed at thy bosom, and furrowed thy matronly 
brow, 

But a famine of wisdom and courage thou never hast known until 
now ; 

No blight like to this ever came, though the Spring-tide and 
Summer were cold, 

For the hands of thy young men are empty, and barren the heads 
of the old. 

No fruit from the past has been gathered, no seeds for the future 
are sown, 

But like children or idiots we live on the crumbs of the present 
alone. 
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Then, mournfulest mother, forgive me, if it be—as it may be—a 
crime 
To fly from the ruin around me, and dream of a happier time. 


** Not now rings the song like a bugle ’mid the clashing and splin- 
tering of spears, 

Or the heart-piercing keen of the mourner o’er the graves of green 
Erin of tears ; 

Not to strengthen the young arm of freedom, nor to melt off old 
slavery’s chain, 

But to flow through the soul in its calmuess, like a stream o’er the 
breast of a plain. 

Changing, though calm be its current, from its source to its haven 
of rest, 

Flowing on through fair Italy’s vineyards to the emerald fields of 
the west— 

A picture of life and its pleasures, its troubles, its cradle and 
shroud, 

Now bright with the glow of the sunshine, now dark with the gloom 
of the cloud.”—p. 5, 


There is a strong temptation upon us to quote the verses 
descriptive of the love and the blessed labours, and at last 
the peaceful old age of Paolo the Bell-founder, before the 
darkness of misfortune fell upon him; but limited as we 
are, we can only give the last scene, briefly, yet fully told. 


‘‘A bark bound for Erin lay waiting, he entered like one in a 
dream ; 

Fair winds in the full purple sails led him soon to the Shannon’s 
broad stream. 

"Twas an evening that Florence might envy, so rich was the lemon- 
hued air, 

As it lay on lone Scattery’s island, or lit the green mountains of 
Clare ; 

The wide-spreading old giant river rolled its waters as smooth and 
as still 

As if Oonagh, with all her bright nymphs, had come down from 
the far fairy hill, 

To fling her enchantments around on the mountain, the air, and 
the tide, 

And to soothe the worn heart of the old man who looked from the 
dark vessel’s side. 


“Borne on the current, the vessel glides smoothly but swiftly 


away, 
By Carrigaholt, and by many a green sloping headland and bay, , 
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’Twixt Cratloe’s blue hills and green woods, and the soft sunny 
shores of Tervoe, 

And now the fair city of Limerick spreads out on the broad bank 
below ; 

Still nearer and nearer approaching, the mariners look o’er the- 
town, 

The old man sees nought but St. Mary’s square tower, with its 
battlements brown. 

He listens—as yet all is silent, but now, with a sudden surprise, 

A rich peal of melody rings from that tower through the clear 
evening skies ! 


“ One note is enough—his eye moistens, his heart, long so wither’d 
outswells, 

He has found them—the sons of his labour—his musical, magical 
bells ! 

At each stroke all the bright past returneth, around him the sweet 
Arno shines, 

His children—his darling Francesca—his purple-clad trellis of 
vines ! 

Leaning forward, he listens—he gazes—he hears in that wonderful 
strain 

The long-silent voices that murmur, ‘Oh, leave us not father, 
again !’ 

‘Tis granted—he smiles—his eye closes—the breath from his white 
lips hath fled— 

The father has gone to his children—the old Campanaro is dead !” 

p. 25-27, 


“The Foray of Con O’Donnell’’ is a story of a very 
different kind—a picture of the wild stirring life of the 
Irish chiefs and clans in the fifteenth century. It is 
founded upon a passage in the annals of the Four Mas- 
ters, relating how Con, the son of Hugh Roe O’Donnell, 
made an onslaught on Mac John of the Glynnes, (descen- 
dant of the Scottish islesmen), upon this ground of quarrel 
—that he had heard that Mac John possessed the finest 
wife, steed, and hound in that part of the country, which 
seemed to Con an intolerable insult to himself. ‘‘ He 
had,”’ says the annalist very naively, “ sent a messenger 
for the steed before that time, and was refused, although 
Con had at the same time promised it to one of his own 

eople.”’ For this most unreasonable refusal O’ Donnell 
attacked the Scotsman’s castle with a ‘small powerful 
force,’ plundered it, and robbed him of wife, horse, and 
hound, but had the grace afterwards to restore the first. 
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Any one with half an eye to the capabilities of Ballad 
materials, must see what an admirable theme this affords; 
and Mr. M’Carthy has certainly done it every justice. 
He is however, as he admits, rather too tender to the 
memory of Con, for he makes him restore, not merely the 
lady, but (with a chivalry perhaps befitting a Frankish 
knight, but hardly a Gaelic chieftain any more than a 
Homeric Hero) send back all the plunder, and moreover 
load Mac John with voluntary gifts, and strike a league 
of perpetual amity with him. In the ballad the envy of 
Con is supposed to have been excited by a bard, who, 
when asked to praise the dames and steeds of Tirhugh, 
broke out instead into successive songs containing impas- 
sioned eulogies of those which John Mac Donnell pos- 
sessed. These songs of the bard seem to us the best 
ortion of the poem—most spirited and most musical. 
The first of them is, as is meet, in praise of Mac John’s 
wife. 


““¢0 Con, benevolent hand of peace ! 
O tower of valour firm and true ! 
Like mountain fawns, like snowy fleece, 
Move the sweet maidens of Tirhugh. 
Yet though through all thy realm I’ve strayed, 
Where green hills rise and white waves fall, 
I have not seen so fair a maid 
As once I saw by Cushendall. 


“QO Con, thou hospitable Prince ! 
Thou, of the open heart and hand, 
Full oft I've seen the crimson tints 
Of evening on the western land. 
I’ve wandered north, I’ve wandered south, 
Throughout Tirhugh in hut and hall, 
But never saw so sweet @ mouth 
As whispered love by Cushendall. 


“¢O Con, munificent in gifts ! 
I’ve seen the full round harvest moon 
Gleam through the shadowy autumn drifts 
Upon the royal rock of Doune. 
I’ve seen the stars that glittering lie 
Over all the night’s dark mourning pall, 
But never saw so bright an eye 
As lit the glens of Cushendall. 
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“««Tve wandered with a pleasant toil, 

And still I wander in my dreams ; 

Even from thy white-stoned beach, Loch Foyle, 
To Desmond of the flowing streams. 

I’ve crossed the fair green plains of Meath, 
To Dublin held in Saxon thrall ; 

But never saw such pearly teeth, 
As her’s that smiled by Cushendall. 


“¢Q Con! thou’rt rich in yellow gold, 
Thy fields are filled with lowing kine, 
Within thy castles wealth untold, 
Within thy harbours fleets of wine ; 
But yield not, Con, to worldly pride, 
Thou may’st be rich, but hast not all ; 
Far richer he who for his bride 
Has won fair Anne of Cushendall. 


“¢She leans upon a husband’s arm, 

Surrounded by a valiant clan, 

In Antrim’s Glynnes, by fair Glenarm, 
Beyond the pearly-paven Bann ; 

Mid hazel woods no stately tree 
Looks up to heaven more graceful-tall, 

When summer clothes its boughs, than she, 
Mac Donnell’s wife of Cushendall!’ "—p. 49-51. 


It will be observed with what art Mr. M’Carthy ren- 
ders and blends into his lines modes of expression pecu- 
liarly Irish. The use of Irish phrases in the original 
language itself has been not uncommon in our poetry of 
late years, but we think with very questionable taste. 
Such things, except the words used, are so familiar as to 
have become almost vaturalized, have a piebald and very 
artificial appearance. Far more natural and far more 
effective is it to give us the Irish zdiom in the English 
tongue; and thus, without the incongruity of a compo- 
sition written canusint more bilinguis give us not merely 
the feelings, but the very words of the Celtic minstrels. 

“The Voyage of St. Brendan’’ is the longest, the most 
laboured, and in our judgment the most successful of all 
these poems. It is based upon the legend of St. Brendan 
sailing in the sixth century westward from Ireland, in 
quest of that “island of the Blest’’ which tradition had 
placed there; and at length meeting with a vision of 
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Paradise, far across the Atlantic waters. There is a won- 
derfully even, melodious, and stately flow in this poem. 
We quote the very opening—the beautiful address of St. 
Brendan to his foster-mother and teacher, St. Ita. 


“OQ Ita! Mother of my heart and mind— 

My nourisher—my fosterer—my friend, 

Who taught me first, to God’s great will resigned, 
Before his shining altar-steps to bend. 

Who poured his word upon my soul like balm, 
And on mine eyes, what pious fancy paints— 

And on mine ear the sweetly-swelling psalm, 
And all the sacred knowledge of the saints, 


“Who but to thee, my mother, should be told, 
Of all the wonders I have seen afar ?— 
Islands more green, and suns of brighter gold 
Than this dear land, or yonder blazing star ; 
Of hills that bear the fruit-trees on their tops, 
And seas that dimple with eternal smiles ; 
Of airs from heaven that fan the golden crops, 
O’er the great ocean, ’mid the blessed isles ! 


“‘Thou knowest, O my mother ! how to thee, 

The blessed Ercus led me when a boy, 
And how within thine arms and at thy knee, 

I learned the lore that death cannot destroy ; 
And how I parted hence with bitter tears, 

And felt when turning from thy friendly door, 
In the reality of ripening years, 

My paradise of childhood was no more. 


“IT wept—but not with sin such tear-drops flow, 
I sighed—for earthly things with heaven entwine ; 
Tears make the harvest of the beart to grow, 
And love, though human, is almost divine. 
The heart that loves not knows not how to pray ; 
The eye can never smile that never weeps ; 
’Tis through our sighs Hope’s kindling sunbeams play, 
And through our tears the bow of Promise peeps. 


“T grew to manhood by the western wave, 
Among the mighty mountains on the shore ; 
My bed the rock within some natural cave, 
My food, whate’er the seas or seasons bore ; 
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My occupation, morn and noon and night : 
The only dream my hasty slumbers gave, 
Was Time’s unheeding, unreturning flight, 
And the great world that lies beyond the grave. 


« And thus, where’er I went, all things to me 
Assumed the one deep colour of my mind ; 
Great nature’s prayer rose from the murmuring sea, 
And sinful man sighed in the wintry wind. 

The thick-veiled clouds by shedding many a tear, 
Like penitents, grew purified and bright, 

And, bravely struggling through earth’s atmosphere, 
Passed to the regions of eternal light. 


“T loved to watch the clouds now dark and dun, 
In long procession and funereal line, 
Pass with slow pace across the glorious sun, 
Like hooded monks before a dazzing shrine. 
And now with gentler beauty as they rolled 
Along the azure vault in gladsome May, 
Gleaming pure white, and edged with broidered gold, 
Like snowy vestments on the Virgin’s day. 


“ And then I saw the mighty sea expand 
Like Time’s unmeasured and unfathomed waves, 
One with its tide-marks on the ridgy sand, 
The other with its line of weedy graves ; 
And as beyond the outstretched wave of time, 
The eye of faith a brighter land may meet, 
So did I dream of some more sunny clime 
Beyond the waste of waters at my feet, 


«« Some clime where man, unknowing and unknown, 
For God’s refreshing word still gasps and faints ;- 
Or happier rather some Elysian zone, 
Made for the habitation of his saints ; 
Where nature’s love the sweat of labour spares, 
Nor turns to usury the wealth it lends, 
Where the rich soil spontaneous harvest bears, 
And the tall tree with milk-filled clusters bends, 


“The thought grew stronger with my growing days, 
Even like to manhood’s strengthening mind and limb, 
And often now amid the purple haze 
That evening breathed upon the horizon’s rim— 
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Methought as there I sought my wished-for home, 
I could descry amid the waters green, 

Full many a diamond shrine and golden dome, 
And crystal palaces of dazzling sheen. 


“ And then I longed with impotent desire, 
Even for the bow whereby the Python bled, 
That I might send one dart of living fire 
Into that land, before the vision fled ; 
And thus at length fix thy enchanted shore, 
Hy-Brasail—Eden of the western wave ! 
That thou again wouldst fade away no more, 
Buried and lost within thy azure grave. 


‘But angels came and whispered as I dreamt, 
‘This is no phantom of a frenzied brain— 
God shows this land from time to time to tempt 
Some daring mariner across the main : 
By thee the mighty venture must be made, 
By thee shall myriad souls to Christ be won! 
Arise, depart, and trust to God for aid !’ 
I woke, and kneeling cried, ‘ His will be done !’ ” 


pp. 73-77. 


Of the lyrics and lesser poems, too, a great many are on 
national themes—the greater part of these inspired by that 
fervour of patriotic feeling which burst forth so strongly 
among the young men of Ireland half-a-dozen years ago. 
‘he grandest and proudest of them is an historical ballad 
on the clan with which he himself claims kindred. 


“Oh! bright are the names of the chieftains and sages, 
That shine like the stars through the darkness of ages, 
Whose deeds are inscribed on the pages of story, 

There for ever to live in the sunshine of glory, 

Heroes of history, phantoms of fable, 

Charlemagne’s champions, and Arthur’s Round Table ; 
Oh! but they all a new lustre could borrow 

From the glory that hangs round the name of Mac Caura! 


‘‘Thy waves, Manzanares, wash many a shrine, 

And proud are the castles that frown o’er the Rhine, 

And stately the mansions whose pinnacles glance 

Through the elms of Old England and vineyards of France ; 
Many have fallen, and many will fall, 

Good men and brave men have dwelt in them all, 

But as good and as brave men in gladness and sorrow, 
Have dwelt in the halls of the princely Mac Caura! 
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“‘Montmorency, Medina, unheard was thy rank 

By the dark-eyed Iberian and light-hearted Frank, 
And your ancestors wandered, obscure and unknown, 
By the smooth Guadalquiver and sunny Garonne, 
Ere Venice had wedded the sea, or enrolled 

The name of a Doge in her proud ‘ Book of Gold ;’ 
When her glory was all to come on like the morrow, 


[ Mar. 


There were chieftains and kings of the clan of Mac Caura! 


“ Proud should thy heart beat, descendant of Heber, 
Lofty thy head as the shrines of the Guebre, 

Like them are the halls of thy forefathers shattered, 
Like their’s is the wealth of thy palaces scattered. 
Their fire is extinguished—your flag long unfurled— 
But how proud were ye both in the dawn of the world! 


And should both fade away, oh! what heart would not sorrow 
O’er the towers of the Guebre—the name of Mac Caura !” 


pp. 154-55. 


Of the other poems we have read with great delight the 
Bridal of the Year, and Summer Longings, and other 
lyrics, showing with what a true yet delicate pencil Mr. 


M‘Carthy can paint the beauty of external nature. 


But 


we pass over all those for one poem conversant with beauty 
of another and a better kind—the very soul, as it seems to 
us, of deep and tender, yet pure and reverential and almost 


devout affection. 


*‘ First loved, last loved, best loved of all I’ve loved !— 


Ethna, my boyhood’s dream, my manhood’s light, — 

Pure angel spirit, in whose light I've moved, 

Full many a year, along life’s darksome night ! 

Thou wert my star, serenely shining bright 

Beyond youth’s passing clouds and mists obscure ; 

Thou wert the power that kept my spirit white, 

My soul unsoiled, my heart untouched and pure. 
Thine was the light from Heaven that ever must endure. 


“Purest, and best, and brightest, no mishap, 

No chance, or change can break our mutual ties ; 

My heart lies spread before thee like a map, 

Here roll the tides, and there the mountains rise ; 

Here dangers frown and there hope’s streamlet flies, 

And golden promontories cleave the main : 

And I have looked into thy lustrous eyes, 

And saw the thought thou couldst not all restrain, 
A sweet soft sympathetic pity for my pain ! 
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“Dearest and best, I dedicate to thee, 

From this hour forth, my hopes, my dreams, my cares, 

All that I am, and all I e’er may be,— 

Youth’s clustering locks, and age’s thin white hairs ; 

Thou by my side, fair vision, unawares— 

Sweet saint—shalt guard me as with angel's wings ; 

To thee shall rise the morning’s hopeful prayers, 

The evening hymns, the thoughts that midnight brings, 
The worship that like fire out of the warm heart springs. 


“Thou wilt be with me through the struggling day, 
Thou wilt be with me through the pensive night, 
Thou wilt be with me, though far, far away 
Some sad mischance may snatch you from my sight. 
In grief, in pain, in gladness, in delight, 
In every thought thy form shall bear a part— 
In every dream thy memory shall unite, 
Bride of my soul! and partner of my heart! 

Till from the dreadful bow flieth the fatal dart ! 


“Am I deceived? and do I pine and faint 
For worth that only dwells in Heaven above ? 
Ah! if thou’rt not the Ethna that I paint, 
Then thou art not the Ethna that I love ; 
If thou art not as gentle as the dove, 
And good as thou art beautiful, the tooth 
Of venomed serpents will not deadlier prove 
Than that dark revelation ; but, in sooth, 
Ethna, I wrong thee, dearest, for thy name is Trurs.” 
pp. 216-17. 


The translations, as we said, manifest extensive and 
varied scholarship: they are also most excellent in their 
kind, free, faithful, and unconstrained. Among them our 
preference would be for the Spanish ballads, and the 
French Pastorals of Audré Chenier, the young poet, our 
readers remember, who was guillotined during the French 
Revolution in the very prime of his youth and promise. 
What is there in Rei poetry more simple and natural, 
breathing more of the fragrance of the woods and fields 
than the following lines? 


“Ye know from earliest youth my spirit yields 
To all the rustic charms of hills and fields, 
And how my heart has fed on memories old, 
The rural legends of the age of gold. 
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Those streams and orchards, Eden’s sacred place,— 

The sweet first cradle of the human race ; 

And gentle Ruth, so fair and so forlorn, 

Following the reapers through the prostrate corn ; 

And Joseph seeking upon Sichem’s plains 

His shepherd brethren ; and Jacob’s pains 

For Rachael suffered,—she the prize and spoil 

Of fifteen years of servitude and toil. 

Ah! yes, I hope in some sequestered scene, 

Circled with woods and hills and meadows green, 

To have an humble roof,—a limpid spring, 

Whose water, murmuring like a living thing, 

Refreshes in its fruitful plaintive flight 

My orchard trees, my flocks so snowy white ; 

There all forgetting, rich alone in health, 

Far from the proud ennui that waits on wealth, 

To live as they did live long since, we’re told, 

Whose names embalmed the sacred pages hold, 

In Babylon’s rich plains, the patriarchs of old !— 

There to have friends and children, and a spouse 

Both wise and beautiful. Beneath the boughs 

Of shady woods to wander book in hand, 

To feel within my breast my heart expand 

With peace to which no pleasure can compare ! 

O gentle Melancholy ! Goddess fair, 

Of silent caverns and all forest glooms, 

Whose languid charm insensibly consumes 

The heart of him who takes his pensive way 

Along the silent vales at close of day, 

And sees the last of daylight’s dying fire, 

And on the distant hills the rosy lights expire : 

In wise enjoyment, silent, thought-possessed, 

Sits down, lets fall his head upon his breast, 

Sees at his feet, within the azure tide, 

Which, like his thoughts, so calm and pure doth glide, 

The sweet reflection of the leafy crowds, 

And hills, and cottage roofs, and purple-fringéd clouds.” 
p- 248-49, 


We take our leave of Mr. M‘Carthy with the sincere 
hope of meeting him in these literary paths again. We 
are greatly mistaken if he be not destined to accomplish 
something even higher and more creditable to himself and 
for Irish literature than he has given us here. It is mani- 
fest how much his powers have matured since his earliest 
efforts; and we know nothing more promising in an 
author, whether of prose or verse, than that it should be 
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said of him, as it can be truly said of Mr. M’Carthy, that 
he has gone on progressively improving, acquiring com- 
pleteness and finish, while retaining all the fervour of early 
Inspiration. On this account we regard the volume before 
us not merely as a valuable possession in itself, but as an 
earnest of better things to come. 





Art. VIII. Discourses addressed to Mixed Congregations. By Jonn 
Henry Newman, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. London: 
Longman, 1849. 


T is the advantage of the quarterly reviewer in noticing 
this volume, that he is neither called upon to form an 
augury as to the success it is likely to meet with, nor to 
direct his observations towards the main purpose of promo- 
ting such success, by recommendations and extracts. He 
is in a position to treat its signal and almost unprecedented 
popularity, as an admitted and accomplished fact; and 
confine himself to such comment on the general contents of 
the volume, as may, in one way or other, assist readers in 
their appreciation of it. This task then we shall set our- 
selves, however briefly and inadequately, to attempt; 
though in its execution the writer is literally cowed by the 
feeling, that, incapable as he is rightly to estimate or to 
sympathise with the deeper and choicer thoughts herein 
contained, he must altogether confine himself to the more 
superficial and common-place aspect of the volume ; that 
it is impossible to express naturally his feelings of admira- 
tion, without the appearance of lavish and indiscriminate 
eulogy ;—and that a suitable selection of topics is difficult 
in the extreme, in considering so suggestive a work, a work 
which so sets the mind a-thinking, and leads it into so 
inexhaustible a variety of contemplation. 

It is difficult to refer these discourses to any common or 
recognized class. They are not, as one may say, nakedly 
dogmatical ; they are not, except in very small part, con- 
troversial ; they are not, much less, rhetorical. Perhaps, 
if one were to use one word, one would rather say they are 
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poetical; they consist in the main, not in the simple and 
accurate enunciation of doctrine, but in the contemplation 
of it; nor is it revealed and supernatural doctrine which 
alone is contemplated, but fully as much the every-day 
facts and phenomena around us, as illustrating and bearing 
upon doctrine. They may be characterized, as containing 
the thoughtful Catholic’s musings, both on the visible 
and the invisible world. Not, of course, that anything 
like the whole cycle of Catholic doctrine, or anything like 
the whole cycle of visible facts bearing on that doctrine, is 
professed to be here; but that such parts as are handled, 
are handled in such connection with each other as is 
implied in the above statement. 

For it must never be forgotten, that the Catholic Church 
extends her claims over the visible, no less than the invis- 
ible, world. Truth must ever be consistent with itself. That 
which we see with our natural eyes, and prove by our 
natural reason, can never be really at variance, (to say the 
least,) with that which we learn by faith, and see with the 
spiritually enlightened soul. This is, of course, the basis 
of what are commonly called the Evidences; the proof of 
our religion’s divine origin, derived from the working of 
miracles and the fulfilment of prophecy: facts, namely, are 
adduced under both these heads, which we maintain to be 
irreconcilable with any other hypothesis than the divine 
authority of the Church. It is not, however, such facts as 
these which are treated in the present volume, but matters 
of a deeper and more recondite nature: the phenomena of 
the moral world; man’s habits and affections; the admea- 
surement of the conduct of individuals and of society, 
whether by the true, or by any imaginable, moral stan- 
dard. And it is involved in the very idea of Catholi- 
cism being true, both that such moral phenomena are fully 
reconcilable with its doctrines, and, moreover, that they 
cannot possibly be seen in their true colours except under 
the light of those doctrines. Much more than this, indeed, 
may be truly maintained; viz.: that the Catholic religion 
is that hypothesis which alone harmonizes with these 
phenomena; nay, which alone so much as elicits them in 
any high perfection. But we will, at present, confine our- 
selves to the more obvious and undeniable proposition: 
and it follows at once from that proposition, that there is 
no one lesson more important for Catholics to learn, than 
the habit of so regarding the moral world; of habitually 
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and unceasingly measuring all such phenomena by the 
standard of the Cross; of establishing, so far as their own 
mind is concerned, the Catholic religion in its just supre- 
macy, by giving it authority to measure by its own laws, 
and adjust in subordinaticn to its own views, and contem- 
plate in harmony with its own doctrines, all the infinite 
varieties of human life and conduct. ‘This, then, we say, 
is one thing which Father Newman has eminently helped 
them to do. 

In illustration of our remarks take such passages as 
the following : 


“Man must, by the necessity of his nature, look up to something ; 
and he creates, if he cannot discover, an object for his veneration. He 
teaches himself, or is taught by his neighbour, falsehoods, if he is not 
taught truth from above ; he makes to himself idols, if he knows not 
of the Eternal God and His Saints. Now which of the two, think you, 
my brethrea, have our countrymen? have they possession of the true 
object of worship, or have they a false one? have they created what is 
not, or discovered what is? do they walk by the luminaries of heaven, 
or are they as those who are born and live in caverns, and who strike 
their light as best they may, by means of the stones and metals of the 
earth ? 


‘Look around, my brethren, and answer for yourselves. Contem- 
plate the objects of this people’s praise, survey their standards, ponder 
their ideas and judgments, and then tell me whether it is not most 
evident, from their very notion of the desirable and the excellent, that 
greatness, and goodness, and sanctity, and sublimity, and truth are 
unknown to them ; and that they do not only not pursue, but do not 
even admire, those high attributes of the Divine Nature. This is what 
I am insisting on, not what they actually do or what they are, but 
what they revere, what they adore, what their gods are. Their god -is 
mammon ; I do not mean to say that all seek to be wealthy, but that 
all bow down before wealth. Wealth is that to which the multitude of 
men pay an instinctive homage. They measure happiness by wealth ; 
and by wealth they measure respectability. Numbers, I say, there are, 
who never dream that they shall be rich themselves, but who still at 
the sight of wealth feel an involuntary reverence and awe, just as if a 
rich man must be a good man. They like to be noticed by some par- 
ticular rich man ; they like on some occasions to have spoken with him, 
they like to know those who know him, to be intimate with his depen- 
dants, to have entered his house, nay, to know him by sight. Not, I 
repeat, that it ever comes into their mind that such wealth will one 
day be theirs; not that they see the wealth, for the maa who has it 
may dress, and live, and look like other men ; not that they expect to 
gain some benefit from it: no, their’s is a disinterested homage, it is a 
homage resulting from an honest, genuine, hearty admiration of wealth 
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for its own sake, such as that pure love which holy men feel for the 
Maker of all ; it is a homage resulting from a profound faith in wealth, 
from the intimate sentiment of their hearts, that, however a man may 
look,—poor, mean, starved, decrepit, vulgar,—yet, if he be rich, he 
differs from all others ; if he be rich, he has a gift, a spell, an omnipo- 
tence,—that with wealth he may do all things.” (Page 94-96.) 

“ A great contrast indeed, [with the serious and solemn question, 
‘Why am I sent into the world?’] does this vain, unprofitable, yet over- 
bearing world, present with such a question as that. It seems out of 
place to ask such a question in so magnificent, so imposing a presence 
as that of the great Babylon. The world professes to supply all that 
we need, as if we were sent into it for the sake of being sent, and for 
nothing beyond the sending. It is a great favour to have an introduc- 
tion to this august world. This is to be our exposition, forsooth, of 
the mystery of life. Every man is doing his own will here, seeking his 
own pleasure, pursuing his own ends, and that is why he was brought 
into existence. Go abroad into the streets of the populous city, con- 
template the continuous outpouring there of human energy, and the 
countless varieties of human character, and be satisfied. The ways are 
thronged, carriage-way and pavement ; multitudes are hurrying to and 
fro, each on his own errand, or are loitering about from listlessness or 
from want of work, or have come forth into the public concourse, to see 
and to be seen, for amusement, or for display, or on the excuse of busi- 
ness, The carriages of the wealthy mingle with the slow wains laden 
with provisions or merchandise, the productions of art or the demands 
of luxury. The streets are lined with shops, open and gay, inviting 
customers, and widen now and then into some spacious square or place, 
with lofty masses of brickwork or of stone, gleaming in the fitful sun- 
beam, and surrounded or fronted with what simulates a garden’s foliage. 
Follow them in another direction, and you find the whole groundstead 
covered with the large buildings, planted thickly up and down, the 
homes of the mechanical arts. The air is filled, below, with a ceaseless, 
importunate, monotonous din, which penetrates even to your innermost 
chamber, and rings in your ear, even when you are not conscious of it ; 
and overhead, with a canopy of smoke, shrouding God’s day from the 
realms of obstinate sullen toil. This is the end of man! Or stay at 
home, and take up one of those daily prints, which are so true a picture 
of the world ; look down the columns of advertisements, and you will 
see the catalogue of pursuits, projects, aims, amusements, indulgences 
which occupy the mind of man. He plays many farts: here he has 
goods to sell, there he wants employment ; there again he seeks to 
borrow money, bere he offers you houses, great seats or small tenements; 
he has food for the million, and luxuries for the wealthy, and sovereign 
medicines for the credulous, and books, new and cheap, for the inquisi- 
tive. Pass on to the news of the day, and you will learn what great 
men are doing at home and abroad: you will read of wars and rumours 
of wars ; of debates in the Legislature ; of rising men, and old states- 
men going off the scene ; of political contests in this city or that county ; 
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of the collision of rival interests. You will read of the money market, 
and the provision market, and the markets for metals ; of the state of 
trade, the call of manufactures, news of ships arrived in port, of acci- 
dents at sea, of exports and imports, of gains and losses, of frauds and 
their detection, Go forward, and you arrive at discoveries in art and 
science, discoveries (so called) in religion, the court and royalty, the 
entertainments of the great, places of amusement, strange trials, offences, 
accidents, escapes, exploits, experiments, contests, ventures. O this 
curious, restless, clamorous, panting, being, which we call life !—and is 
there to be no end to all this? is there no object in it? It never has an 
end, it is its own object !—And now, once more, my brethren, put aside 
what you see and what you read of the world, and try to penetrate into 
the hearts, and to reach the ideas and the feelings of those who con- 
stitute it ; look into them as nearly as you can ; enter into their houses 
and private rooms ; strike at random through the streets and lanes, 
take as they come, palace and hovel, office or factory, and what will 
you find? Listen to their words, witness, alas! their deeds ; you will 
find in the main the same lawless thoughts, the same unrestrained 
desires, the same ungoverned passions, the same earthly opinions, the 
same wilful deeds, in high and low, learned and unlearned ; you will 
find them all to be living for the sake of living ; they one and all seem 
to tell you, ‘ We are our own centre, our own end.’ Why are they 
toiling? why are they scheming? for what are they living? We live to 
please ourselves ; life is worthless except we have our own way ; we 
are not sent here at all, but we find ourselves here, and we are but 
slaves unless we can think what we will, believe what we will, love what 
we will, hate what we will, do what we will. We detest interference 
on the part of God or man, We do not bargain to be rich or to be 
great ; but we do bargain, whether rich or poor, high or low, to live for 
ourselves, to live for the lust of the moment, or according to the doctrine 
of the hour, thinking of the future and the unseen just as much or as 
little as we please.” —pp. 112-115. 


These passages are, of course, worded under an 
assumption that Catholicism is true. But we may, for a 
moment, if we will, remove all doctrinal assumption, even 
so much as the existence of God; and their chief moral 
will still remain. For this vast body of Englishmen pro- 
fess to believe in God, nay, to believe in Christ; and not 
merely profess, but really imagine themselves to believe in 
Him: and we have thus brought before us the plain unde- 
niable fact, not that the vast majority of men are enslaved 
to false principles, but that they act on no principle what- 
ever; that their whole motives and habits of action are in 
direct contradiction to doctrines which they actually fancy 
themselves to hold; in fact, that they never for one 
moment look steadily in the face their very daily and 
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hourly habits of life; never, for one moment, pause to con- 
sider what they are doing and what they ought to do; but 
are simply drifted along the stream of the world, except on 
those most frequent occasions when they are carried off 
their habitual course by each momentary gale of passion or 
inclination. This is that astonishing fact, which so over- 
whelms one in looking on the great scene of life, and 
which leads honest, straightforward atheists, like M. 
Comte, to believe, (apparently in the most perfect good 
faith,) that the great majority of men are real atheists, 
who profess a belief in God, merely as a respectable piece 
of conventional hypocrisy. If there be a God, one would 
think it followed immediately from first principles, that He 
ought to be the main and engrossing Object of our thoughts 
and affections. 

Nor is this all which is brought home to our minds by such 
passages as the above. It is not merely men’s intellectual 
Inconsistency and cowardice, but their restlessness and 
vanity, which comes before us. All calm, all peace of mind, 
all self-controul, swept away by an eager pursuit after some 
object of attainment, and yet one such object after another, 
when attained, so bitterly, and (as one may say,) insult- 
ingly unsatisfying. But here is one special and rarely 
approached excellence of Father Newman’s writing. He 
does not deal in ethical generalities, such as we have just 
been using, and which have little power either to convince 
or to persuade; rather he brings a picture before the 
mind, wrought out in full detail, in light and shadow, 
and with living figures, as it were, to illustrate it; and 
the whole, all the while, in such perfect keeping, that 
it is impossible even for an enemy to accuse him of mis- 
statement or exaggeration. His powers of description, 
of satire, of discernment of character, all offer their con- 
tributions to the sacred cause; and we see powers of 
mind, which would have constituted a novelist of the very 
highest class, uniting in subordination to far higher gifts, 
and in an infinitely holier service. One cannot express 
this praise without being reminded of another exquisite 
passage, in which, by the way, we can hardly help fancy- 
ing, (considering the locality,) that the proverbial word 
‘‘ Brummagem,”’ was unconsciously in his thoughts. Yet 
no one can accuse the writer of undue levity; on the con- 
trary, quite solemn effect pervades the whole. 
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‘Look at that poor profligate in the Gospel, look at Dives; do 
you think he understood that his wealth was to be spent, not on 
himself, but for the glory of God ?—yet, for forgetting this, he was 
lost for ever and ever. [ will tell you what he thought, and how 
he viewed things :—he was a young man, and had succeeded to a 
goad estate, and he determined to enjoy himself. It did not strike 
him that his wealth had any other use than that of enabling him to 
take his pleasure. Lazarus lay at his gate; he might have relieved 
Lazarus ; that was God’s will: but he managed to put conscience 
aside, and he persuaded himself he should be a fool, if he did not 
make the most of this world, while he had the means. So he re- 
solved to have his fill of pleasure ; and feasting was to his mind a 
principal part of it. ‘He fared sumptuously every day; every 
thing belonging to him was in the best style, as men speak: his 


house, his furniture, his plate of silver and gold, his attendants, - 


his establishments, Every thing was for enjoyment, and for show 
too ; to attract the eyes of the world, and to gain the applause and 
admiration of his equals, who were the companions of his sins. 
These companions were doubtless such as became a young man of 
such pretensions ; they were fashionable men ; a collection of re- 
fined, high-bred, haughty youths, eating, not gluttonously, but what 
was rare and costly ; delicate, exact, fastidious in their taste, from 
their very habits of indulgence ; not eating for the sake of eating, 
or drinking for the sake of drinking, but making a sort of science 
of their sensuality ; sensual, carnal, as flesh and blood can be, with 
eyes, ears, tongue, steeped in impurity, every thought, look, and 
sense, witnessing or ministering to the evil one who ruled them ; 
yet, with exquisite correctness of idea and judgment, laying down 
rules for sinuing ;—heartless and selfish, high, punctilious, and dis- 
dainful in their outward deportment, and shrinking from Lazarus, 
who lay at the gate as an eye-sore, who ought for the sake of 
decency, to be put out of the way. Dives was one of them, and so 
he lived his short span, thinking of nothing, loving nothing, but 
himself, till one day he got into a fatal quarrel with one of his god- 
less associates, or he caught some bad illness; and then he lay 
helpless on his bed of pain, cursing fortune and his physician, that 
he was no better, and impatient that he was thus kept from enjoy- 
ing his youth, trying to fancy himself mending when he was getting 
worse, and disgusted at those who would not throw him some word 
of comfort in his suspense, and turning more resolutely from his 
Creator in proportion to his sufferings :—and then at last his day 
came, and he died, and (0 miserable!) was buried in hell. And so 
euded he and his mission. 

« This was the fate of your pattern and idol, O ye, if any of you be 
present, young men, who, though not possessed of wealth and rank, 
yet affect the fashions of those who have them. You, my brethren, 
have not been born splendidly or nobly ; you have not been brought 
up in the seats of liberal education ; you have no high connexious ; 
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you have not learned the manners nor caught the tone of good 
society, you have no share of the largeness of mind, the candour, 
the romantic sense of honour, the correctness of taste, the con- 
sideration for others, and the gentleness, which the world puts forth 
as its highest type of excellence ; you have not come near the 
courts or the mansions of the great ; yet you ape the sin of Dives, 
while you are strangers to his refinement. You think it the sign 
of a gentleman to set yourselves above religion, to criticize the 
religious and professors of religion, to look at Catholic and Metho- 
dist with impartial contempt, to gain a smattering of knowledge on 
a number of subjects, to dip into a number of frivolous publications, 
if they are popular, to have read the latest novel, to have heard the 
singer and seen the actor of the day, to be up to the news, to know 
the names, and if so be, the persons of public men, to be able to 
bow to them, to walk up and down the streets with your heads on 
high, and to stare at whatever meets you ;—and to say and do 
worse things, of which these outward extravagancies are but the 
symbol. And this is what you conceive you have come upon earth 
for! The Creator made you, it seems, O my children, for this work 
and office, to be a bad imitation of polished ungodliness, to be a 
piece of tawdry and faded finery, or a scent which has lost its fresh- 
ness, and does but offend the sense! O that you could see how 
absurd and base are such pretences in the eyes of any but your- 
selves! No calling of life but is honourable; no one is ridiculous 
who acts suitably to his estate and calling; no one who has good 
sense and humility, but may in any station of life, be truly well-bred 
and refined ; but ostentation, affectation, and ambitious efforts are 
in every station of life, high or low, nothing but vulgarities. Put 
them aside, despise them yourselves, O my very dear sons, whom I 
love, and whom I would fain serve ; O that you could feel that you 
have souls! O that you would have mercy on your souls! O that, 
before it is too late, you would betake yourselves to Him who is the 
Source of all that is truly high and magnificent and beautiful, all 
that is bright and pleasant, and secure what you ignorantly seek, in 
Him whom you so wilfully, so awfully despise !’"—pp. 120-123. 


Another illustration, in a different shape, of this, as it 
were, open and shameless intellectual inconsistency of men, 
is the theme of the 13th Discourse,—‘‘the mysteries of 
nature and of grace.”’ It is obvious enough indeed, when 
once brought out, but it seems never remembered, that the 
doctrines of simple Deism are involved in mysteries, to the 
full as incomprehensible and as staggering to the reason, 
as those of the Catholic Church. And yet Englishmen, 
believing in God almost as a matter of course, never 
turn their attention to the positive doctrines they hold; 
the last thing they think of is, to contemplate, meditate on, 
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and pray to, this Divine Being, Whose existence they 
so glibly acknowledge. They dream not of the difficulties 
which surround this belief, to superficial eyes so simple ; 
and hold up the Catholic creed as a very by-word for scorn 
and derision, because it is made up of mysteries precisely 
similar in character to those to which they are already 
pledged. Who could have believed this possible, who did 
not see it to be true ? 

And now, introduce doctrine upon the stage; bring in the 
consideration that there is a God, that He made us to love 
Him, that He took our nature and died to save us, and 
that the mass of men have full means of knowing these 
blessed truths ;—in what colour then do all these miserable 
facts appear, but as an overpowering exhibition of human 
wickedness and corruption ? ' ; 

But it is not only the harsher side of the sec to which 
earnest attention 1s drawn in these pages. Father Newman 
dwells, it is true, on the miserable and contemptible 
hollowness and unreality which characterise human nature 
as seen in the mass; but he dwells with no less earnest- 
ness, and far more as a labour of love, on the unspeak- 
able marvels wrought in and through that nature by 
Divine grace. And surely, if such miserable phenomena 
as we have been describing, are indeed almost over- 
whelming when we contemplate them, and the more we 
contemplate them the more overwhelming ;—the depth, 
reality, and completeness, of the saintly character, is not 
one whit less marvellous, and appears the more so the 
more intimately we become acquainted with each parti- 
cular of a Saint’s lite. ‘‘ No man is a hero to his valet- 
de-chambre,” is a great truth as applied to great men of 
the world; but it is quite specially and singularly the 
foulest of libels, when spoken of the Catholic Saint. You 
will see some man of the world, professing to have his 
whole soul enkindled and ruled by feelings of the purest 
patriotism, or again evolving, as from the natural dictates 
of his own mind, the purest and most disinterested code of 
moral truth; so pure and disinterested, that, perhaps, he 
will censure Catholic morality as ‘‘ relaxed’’ and “‘formal,”’ 
and when you come to know him, you will find him a prey 
to the most degrading tendencies; unable, most probably, 
to refrain from unwholesome indulgence in the article of 
food, painfully solicitous about the cooking of his dishes, 
quite incapacitated from bearing ordinary sickness with 
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cheerfulness, or commanding his temper under the little 
minor miseries of life. You will find him, quite certainly, 
greedy of present praise, or of posthumous renown, or of 
station and influence; those childish toys, erected by 
worldly philosophy into so many idols, and gravely repre- 
sented as fitting and worthy motives of action. 


’ 


“Tt often happens,” says Father Newman, “ that those who seem so 
amiable and good, and so trustworthy, when we only know them from 
their writings, disappoint us so painfully, if at length we come to have 
a personal acquaintance with them, We do not recognize in the living 
being the eloquence or the wisdom which so much enchanted us, He is 
rude perhaps and unfeeling ; he is selfish ; he is dictatorial ; he is sen- 
sual ; he is empty-minded and frivolous; while we in our simplicity 
had antecedentiy thought him the very embodiment of purity and 
tenderness, or an oracle of heavenly truth.”—p. 168, 


Will it be replied that such failings as these are not 
found in anti-Catholic teachers alone; but that we ordi- 
nary Catholics, who are yet in humble hope of being in the 
way of salvation, are in our various measures miserably 
enthralled to them? We admit this fully as a fact, but 
deny its force as an argument. For we do not profess to 
evolve, as from the natural dictates of our own mind, 
high and disinterested morality ; much less do we profess 
to be unselfishly patriotic and public-spirited: it is our very 
boast that we do not originate high morality, but learn 
it at the feet of our infallible Mother ; it is our very boast 
that when we draw bright and glowing pictures of perfection 
we look out of ourselves for a model; that we look up to 
that high and glorious catalogue of Saints, who are the 
very exemplars held up to our veneration by the Church 
herself. This is the very safeguard of our humility, when, 
even oppressively conscious of our own unworthiness, we yet 
venture to take Christian morality as our theme, and extol 
it, and triumphantly contrast it with the specious and 
wordy emptiness of human systems; this, that we do not 
preach up ourselves, but the Saints of God: and these, 
that we may come back to our point, are indeed not 
exempted only from these weaknesses, but endued also 
with the opposite virtues, in a degree which worldly men 
cannot bring themselves even steadily to contemplate, 
much less to believe. In them we see, for instance, an 
active devotion and self-immolation for the benefit of their 
fellow men, incomparably greater in act, than worldly 
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philanthropists so much as dream of in idea ; and yet, so 
far from making profession of philanthropy, these super- 
natural beings look on themselves as the lowest and mean- 
est of mankind. This is that refreshing sight, on which 
the Christian’s eye loves to dwell, when wearied and sick- 
ened with the empty pretentious hollowness of the world, 
and with the ever-continuing, ever-flowing, sinfulness of 
his own heart. ‘This is that great fact in the visible order 
of things, which deserves to be placed over against that 
opposite fact of the world’s wickedness, on which we were 
lately dwelling; and which to many minds is a far more 
deeply convincing proof of the divinity of Catholicism, than 
is the great chain of historical and controversial evidence, 
most powerful and irrefragable though the latter be. And 
Father Newman has shown no less minute and delicate 
touches of art.in his depicting of this supernatural side of 
humanity, than of that other natural side: while, in addi- 
tion to his power of description, another faculty is here 
called into play; his keen and earnest appreciation of 
sanctity in every shape. ‘The third sermon on “ purity and 
love’’ is wholly occupied with a most interesting and (we 
believe) originally conceived comparison between two great 
classes, into which the Saints of all ages may be divided, 
‘* those two chief classes of saints, whose emblems are the 
lily and the rose, who are bright with angelic purity, or 
who burn with divine love.’’ (p. 68.) This whole sermon 
is of course too long to insert, and it hardly admits of 
extract; we may here, however, transcribe a passage from 
another sermon, which will give our readers some notion 
of the author’s deep, and at the same time intelligent 
devotion to the Blessed Saints. 


“Men of this world, carnal men, unbelieving men, do not believe 
that the temptations which they themselves experience, and to which 
they yield, can be overcome. ‘They reason themselves into the notion 
that to sin is their nature, and therefore no fault of theirs, that is, that 
it is not sin. And accordingly, when they read about the Saints or 
about holy men generally, they conclude either that these have not had 
the temptations which they experience themselves, or have not overcome 
them. They either consider them to be hypocrites, who practise in private 
the sins which they denounce in public; or, if they have decency enough 
to abstain from these calumnies, then they consider that they never felt 
the temptation, and they view them as cold and simple persons, who 
have never outgrown their childhood, who have contracted minds, who 
do not know the world and life, who are despicable while they are with. 
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out influence, and dangerous and detestable from their ignorance when 
they are in power. But no, my brethren ; read the lives of the Saints, 
you will see how false and narrow a view this is ; these men, who think, 
forsooth, they know the world so well, and the nature of man so deeply, 
they know nothing of one great far-spreading phenomenon in man,— 
and that is his nature under the operation of grace ; they know nothing 
of the second nature, of the supernatural gift, induced by the Almighty 
Spirit upon our first and fallen nature; they have never met, they 
have never read of, and they have formed no conception of a Saint. 

“ He has, I say, the same temptations as another ; perhaps greater, 
because he is to be tried as in a furnace, because he is to become rich 
in merits, because there is a bright crown reserved for him in [Heaven ; 
still temptation he has, and he differs from others, not in being shielded 
from it, but in being armed against it. Grace overcomes nature ; it 
overcomes indeed in all who shall be saved; none will see God’s face here- 
after who do not, while here, put away from them mortal sin of every 
kind ; but the Saints overcome with a determination and a vigour, a 
promptitule and a success beyond any one else. You read, my 
brethren, in the lives of the Saints the wonderful account of their con- 
flicts, and their triumphs over the enemy. They are, as I was saying, 
like heroes of romance, so gracefully, so nobly, so royally do they bear 
themselves, Their actions are as beautiful as fiction, yet as real as fact. 
There was St. Benedict, who, when a boy, left Rome, and betook him- 
self to the Apennines in the neighbourhood. Three years did he live 
in prayer, fasting, and solitude, while the Evil one assaulted him with 
temptation. One day, when it grew so fierce that he feared for his 
perseverance, he suddenly flung himself, in his scanty hermit’s garb, 
among the thorns and nettles near him, thus turning the current of 
his thoughts, and chastising the waywardness of the flesh, by sensible 
stings and smarts. There was St. Thomas too, the angelical Doctor, as 
he is called, as holy as he was profound, or rather the more profound in 
theological science, because he was so holy. ‘Even from a youth’ he 
had ‘sought wisdom ; he had stretched out his hands on high, and 
directed his soul to her, and possessed his heart with her from the 
begiuning ;’ and so when the minister of Satan came into his very 
room, and no other defence was at hand, he seized a burning brand 
from the hearth, and drove that wicked one, scared and baffled, out of 
his presence. And there was that poor youth in the early persecutions, 
whom the impious heathen bound down with cords, and then brought 
in upon him a vision of evil ; and he in his agony bit off’ his tongue, 
and spit it off in the tempter’s face, that so the intenseness of the pain 
might preserve him from the seduction. 

“ Such acts as these, my brethren, are an opening in the heavens, a 
sudden gleam of supernatural brightness across a dark sky. They en- 
large the mind with ideas it had not before, and they show to the 
multitude what God can do, and what mancan be. Though, doubtless, 
all Saints have not been such in youth ; there are those, who not till 
after a youth of sin have been brought by the sovereign grace of God 
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to repentance, yet who, when converted, differed in nothing from those 
who have ever served Him, not in gifts, not in acceptableness, not in 
detachment from the world, or union with Christ, or exactness of obedi- 
ence, in naught save in the severity of their penance. Others have 
been called, not from vice and ungodliness, but from a life of mere 
ordinary blamelessness, or from a state of lukewarmness, or from 
thoughtlessness, to heroic greatness; and these have often given 
up lands, ‘and property, and honours, and station, and repute, for 
Christ’s sake. Kings have descended from their thrones, bishops have 
given up their rank and influence, the learned have given up the pride 
of intellect, to become poor monks, to live on coarse fare, to be clad in 
humble weeds, to rise and pray while others slept, to mortify the tongue 
with silence and the limbs with toil, and to avow an unconditional 
obedience to another. In early times were the Martyrs, many of them 
children and girls, who bore the most cruel, the most prolonged, the 
most diversified tortures, rather than deny the faith of Christ. Then 
came the Missionaries among the heathen, who, for the love of souls, 
threw themselves into the midst of savages, risking and perhaps losing 
their lives in the attempt to extend the empire of their Lord and 
Saviour, and who, whether living or dying, have by their lives or by 
their deaths succeeded in bringing over whole nations into the Church. 
Others have devoted themselves, in time of war, to the redemption of 
Christian captives from pagan or Mahometan conquerors ; others to 
the care of the sick in pestilences, or in hospitals ; others to the instruc- 
tion of the poor; others to the education of children ; others to 
incessant preaching and the duties of the confessional ; others to devout 
study and meditation ; others to a life of intercession and prayer. Very 
various are the Saints, their very variety is a token of God’s workman- 
ship ; but however various, and whatever their special line of duty, they 
have been heroes in it ; they have attained such noble self-command, 
they have so crucified the flesh, they have so renounced the world; they 
are so meek, so gentle, so tender-hearted, so merciful, so sweet, so full 
of prayer, so diligent, so forgetful of injuries ; they have sustained such 
great and continued pains, they have persevered in such vast labours, 
they have made such valiant confessions, they have wrought such abun- 
dant miracles, they have been blessed with such strange successes, that 
they have set up a standard before us of truth, of holiness, of love. 
They are not always our examples, we are not always bound to follow 
them ; not more than we are bound to obey literally some of our Lord’s 
precepts, such as turning the cheek or giving away the coat ; not more 
than we can follow the course of the sun, moon, or stars in the heavens; 
but though not always our examples, they are always our standard of 
right and truth ; they are raised up to be monuments and lessons, they 
remind us of God, they introduce us into the unseen world, they teach 
us what Christ loves, they track out for us the way which leads heaven- 
ward. They are to us who see them, what wealth, notoriety, rank, and 
name are to the multitude of men who live in darkness,—objects of 
veneration and of worship.’’—pp. 104-109, 
VOL, XXVIIL.—NO. LY. 13 
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These are what may be called the two extremes of vis- 
ible phenomena, in their bearing on Christian doctrine— 
the worldliness of the world, the saintliness of the Saints; 
and these phenomena are of so plain and undeniable a 
character, that a person before whom the facts are brought 
must be utterly wanting in candour to call them in ques- 
tion. There isa third series of a more difficult and debate- 
able kind; one moreover in which, here in England and at 
the present time, it is a matter of the very utmost impor- 
tance, and at the same time of great delicacy and difficulty, 
to steer precisely the true course; neither turning to the 
right hand nor to the left, neither yielding to the seduc- 
tions of a spurious charity, nor yet shutting ourselves up 
in mere & priori formule. It will be anticipated that we 
are alluding to such phenomena, as the apparent holiness 
of many external to the visible Church; and again, the 
generosity, justice, and other excellencies which may be 
found in men who have no pretensions to holiness. On 
this momentous subject we consider Father Newman’s 
line to be eminently wise and true, and will proceed to 
give one or two specimens of his dealing with it. 

“‘ Certainly, it is a most mournful, often quite a piercing thought, 
to contemplate the conduct and the character of those who have never 
received the elementary grace of God in the Sacrament of Baptism. 
They are sometimes so benevolent, so active and untiring in their 
benevolence ; they may be so wise and so considerate ; they may have 
so much in them to engage the affections of those who seethem! Well, 
let us leave them to God ; His grace is over all the earth ; if it comes 
to good effect and bears fruit in the hearts of the unbaptized, He will 
reward it ; but, where grace is not, there doubtless what looks so fair 
has its reward in this world, for such good as is in it, but has no better 
claim on a heavenly reward than skill in any art or science, than elo- 
quence or wit. Andmoreover, it often happens, that, where there is 
much specious and amiable, there is also much that is sinful, and fright- 
fully so. Men show their best face in the world ; but the greater part 
of their time, the many hours of the day and the niglit, they are shut 
up in “their own thoughts. They are their own witnesses, none see 
them besides, save God and His Angels ; therefore in such cases we can 
only judge of what we see, and can only admire what is good, without 
having any means of determining the real moral condition of those who 
display it. Just as children are caught by the mere good-nature and 
familiarity with which they are treated by some grown man, and have 
no means or thought of forming a judgment about him in other respects; 
as the uneducated, who have seen very little of the world, have no 
faculties for distinguishing between one class of men and another, and 
consider all persons on a level who are respectably dressed, whatever be 
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their accent, their carriage, or their countenance; so all of us, not 
children only or the uncultivated, are but novices, or less than novices, 
in the business of deciding what is the real state in God’s sight of this 
or that man who is external to the Church, but in character or con- 
duct resembles the Christian. Not entering then upon this point, 
which is beyond us, so much we even can see and are sure of, that 
human nature is, in a degree beyond all words, inconsistent, and that 
we must not take for granted that it can do anything at all more than 
it does, or that those in whom it shows most plausibly, are a whit better 
than they look. We see the best, and, (as far as moral excellence goes,) 
the whole of them ; we cannot argue from what we see in favour of what 
we do not see ; we cannot take what we see as a specimen of what they 
are. Sad then as the spectacle of such a man is toa Catholic, he is no 
difficulty to him. He may be benevolent, and kind-hearted, and gener- 
ous, upright and honourable, candid, dispassionate, and forbearing, yet 
he may have nothing of a special Christian cast about him, meekness, 
purity, or devotion. He may like his own way intensely, have a great 
opinion of his own powers, scoff at faith and religious fear, and seldom 
or never have said a prayer in his life. Nay, even outward gravity of 
deportment is no warrant that there is not within an habitual in- 
dulgence of evil thoughts, and secret offences odious to Almighty God. 
We admire then whatever is excellent in the ancient heathen, or in 
moderns, who are nearly in their condition, we acknowledge it te be 
virtuous and praiseworthy, but we understand as little of the character 
or destiny of the intelligent being in whom it is found, as we understand 
the material substances which present themselves to us under the out- 
ward garb of shape and colour. They are to us as unknown causes 
which have influenced or disturbed the world, and which manifest them- 
selves in certain great effects, political or otherwise ; they are to us as 
pictures, which appeal to the eye, but not to the touch. Thus much 
we know, that if they have attained to heaven, it has been by the grace 
of God and their co-operation with it; if they have lived and died 
without that grace, they will never see life ; and, if they have lived and 
died in mortal sin, they are in the state of bad Christians now, and will 
for ever see death. 

“‘Yet, taking the mere outward appearance of things, and the more 
felicitous, though partial and occasional efforts of human nature, how 
great it is, how amiable, how brilliant,—if we may pretend to view it 
distinct from the supernatural influences which have ever haunted it! 
How great are the old Greek lawgivers and statesmen, whose histories 
and works are known to some of us, and whose names to many more! 
How great are those stern Roman heroes, who conquered the world, and 
prepared the way for Christ! How wise, how profound, are those 
ancient teachers and sages! what power of imagination, what a 
semblance of prophecy, is manifest in their poets! The present world 
is in many respects not so great as that old time, but even now there is 
enough in it to show both the strength of human nature in this respect, 
and its weakness. Consider the solidity of our own political fabric at 
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home, and the expansion of our empire abroad, and you will have 
matter enough spread out before you to occupy many a long day in admi- 
ration of the genius, the virtues, and resources of human nature, Take 
a second meditation upon it ; alas! you will find nothing of faith there, 
but expedience as the measure of right and wrong, and temporal well- 
being as the end of action.” —pp. 162-165. 


Elsewhere he says, in regard to persons external to the 
Church, 

“‘ Many are using the assistances of grace so well, that they are in 
the way to receive its permanent indwelling in their hearts, Many, 
we trust, are enjoying that permanent light, and are being securely 
brought forward into the Church ; some, alas! may have received it, 
and not advancing towards the Holy House in which it is stored, ore 
losing tt...... These are secret things with God ; but the great and gen- 
eral truths remain, that grace is the sole means of seeing God ; and 
that, while it enables us to do so, it also brings us into His Church, 
and is never given us for our illumination, but it is also given to make 
us Catholics.”—p. 200. 


And still more definitely as to doctrine: 

“How many, [external to the visible Church] whose contrition once 
gained for them the grace of justification, by refusing to go forward, 
have gone backwards, though they maintain a semblance of what they 
once were, hy means of the mere natural habits which supernatural 
grace had formed within them! What a miserable wreck is the world, 
hopes without substances, promises without fulfilment, repentance with- 
out amendment, blossom without fruit, continuance and progress without 
perseverance.”—p, 151. 


There is no controversy indeed among Catholics, of 
course not, as to the general doctrine on the subject, only 
on matters of fact: i. e. some Catholics are inclined to 
think much more favourably than others of Protestants’ 
spiritual condition. Thus there is no controversy among 
Catholics, that wherever there is invincible ignorance, the 
special sin of heresy or schism will not be imputed: and 
for our own parts, we think that in proportion as a Cath- 
olic mixes with Protestants, and observes the deep and 
apparently almost insurmountable prejudices with which 
their mind is steeped, their extraordinary misconceptions 
of our doctrine, and the difficulty of so much as bringing 
our case (so to speak) into court, (for the great majority of 
devout Protestants would as soon think of seriously set- 
ting to work to examine the claims of Mahometanism or 
Atheism as those of ‘Popery’); the more a Catholic 
observes all this, we say, the more widely he will be dis- 
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posed to stretch this defence of “ invincible ignorance.” 
Our own poignant alarm about the condition of Protes- 
tants in general arises from another source. For, even 
granting them free from the guilt of formal schism and 
heresy, still other mortal sins, and those not a few, they 
have most unquestionably committed; and having no 
access to the sacrament of Penance, how are they to 
obtain forgiveness for these? That contrition which arises 
(in part at least) from the pure and unselfish love of God, 
is the only remaining remedy; and, however uncharitable 
we may be considered for saying so, to us the love of God 
appears a very rare virtue among Protestants. They have 
often much conscientiousness, great domestic affection, 
self-sacrifice for the sake of other men; but self-sacrifice 
for the sake of God, or the really feeling towards Him as 
towards a Person, loving Him with a personal love, and 
that too an unselfish one—-it is this whose absence we 
deplore. We really believe that the preaching to them of 
God as a Person, and enforcing on them His Personal 
claims on their warm, affectionate, and (as one may say) 
passionate love, that this will in the long run both bring 
them into a safer state at once, and have incomparably 
more chance of leading them finally to the Faith, than any 
argumentative or controversial discourses. 

3ut this view of the case, if alarming in many instances, 
is in some consoling: and so only we bear most care- 
fully in mind that at last God alone knows the heart, we 
may take great comfort, so far as individual Protestants 
of our acquaintance may exhibit signs of this love of God; 
and we may feel that we indefinitely promote their spiritual 
welfare in cherishing this, whether by example or advice, 
though, if so be, we make no way with them at all in con- 
troversy. Even if they do not yet possess this unselfish 
love of God which justifies, yet so far as they exhibit any- 
thing of what Father Newman calls a “ specially Chris- 
tian cast about them, meekness, purity, or devotion,’ we 
may well believe that the Holy Spirit is working with 
them, and leading them onwards to what is higher. Nay, 
heathen virtues themselves may have their utility towards 
salvation: nor, when we see some one evidently a stranger 
to, perhaps a disbeliever in, all religion, who yet may 
quite astonish and shame us by his high sense of justice, 
or his delicate kindness, or his lavish generosity, are we 
driven of necessity to the piercing thought, that all this 
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might as well be absent. We may not indeed attribute 
to such virtues as are merely natural, any power to move 
God’s favour even of congruity; but whereas God most 
gratuitously, and of his mere favour, visits all men with His 
grace at one time or other, so far as they do not of them- 
selves interpose a bar to its influence, it is always possible 
that such virtuous habits, or qualities may be the very 
means which keep the avenue to grace from being closed. 

It cannot be wrong to state such undoubted principles as 
these, and bear them in mind: though when we come to 
the practical application of them to individuals, we shall 
indeed widely err, unless we hold the opinion to which we 
may incline with all diffidence and uncertainty ; and if we 
hope, hope with trembling. 

e have been occupied at disproportionate length on 
the author’s treatment of visible phenomena; and must 
therefore say the less on the other particular we mentioned 
at starting, his treatment of those facts which belong to 
the invisible world, and are matters of pure revelation, 
This latter class of facts he grasps with the same accuracy 
and completeness which he shows in his observation of the 
former ; and, just as in the former case, having so grasped 
them, he views them in their respective relations with each 
other ;—he brings to bear on them the various analogies, 
suggested by the resources of a most fertile imagination ;— 
and expresses such emotions, as their contemplation must 
produce in a truly loving and devout heart. 

But how is it, it may be asked, that he is able to grasp 
these invisible facts with this accuracy and completeness ? 
A mind true, quick, observant and retentive, may well 
do him this service, in dealing with the visible world 
around him; but what can observation do, in that order of 
things which confessedly lies beyond the reach of observa- 
tion? The answer to this question should be well and 
frequently pondered: that which enables Father Newman 
so to master Christian doctrine, is neither more nor less 
than his profound and intimate acquaintance with the 
Scholastic Theology. That very habit of mind, which, in 
matters of experience, will not rest contented with a mere 
vague and general knowledge, nor accept words instead of 
things, but impels its possessor to examine closely into the 
real nature and details of what comes before it ;—which, in 
Political Economy, will not be contented with the name of 
wealth, but will go on to acquire a practical and habitual 
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realisation of the various facts in actual life which consti- 
tute that complex idea—or in History will not acquiesce 
in the mere record of external events, but is restless and 
dissatisfied until it has given them their true colouring and 
proportion, and discerned them as living pictures—that 
same habit of mind, when turning to Theology, is impelled 
to ask those very questions which Scholasticism undertakes 
to answer. Such a devout enquirer cannot, for instance, 
rest satisfied with the mere announcement that his Saviour 
is God and Man: he is eager to appropriate and feed upon 
this blessed truth; he is impatient of words and general 
ideas, and wishes to contemplate the doctrine as a reality ; 
he will not be contented without a distinct image of the 
truth, so far as distinctness is possible ; and where distinet- 
ness ends and mystery begins, there he presses forward 
the mystery to its ultimate points. In aword, he will ever 
be asking those questions, which meet with their answer 
in the pages of Suarez and De Lugo. In their disparage- 
ment of Scholasticism Protestants, as a class, have shown 
plainly enough, what they have shown with equal plain- 
ness in fifty other ways, how little real regard and love 
they have to their God and Saviour. As to the “ Evan- 
gelicals,”’ indeed, who most profess such love, it has been 
observed long since, that it is not in general Christ whom 
they love and worship, but an inward feeling of their own 
minds; and attention has been called to the fact, that it is 
not where He is mentioned in Scripture, but where fazth 
is mentioned, that they are active and awake, and dwell 
with interest on the inspired page. 

Reverting then to our subject, observe the advantage 
derivable from such knowledge. In Political Economy, 
our former instance, a student who has not so realised his 
idea of the word ‘‘ wealth,’ may learn carefully enough 
the theories of other people, but wiil never himself advance 
one step in the science: rather he will make the most 
egregious blunders if he attempt to do so; and that for the 
simple reason, that his knowledge is of words not of 
things. In precisely the same manner, a writer not versed 
in Scholasticism, does not feel at home in his treatment of 
the Objects of Faith; he is afraid of any variation from an 
established formula; and can neither express the same 
idea in other words, nor yet illustrate by analogies, nor 
honour by devout meditation, nor carry into its conse- 
quences, the idea itself; because, to him (intellectually 
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speaking) it is a form of words, and not an idea. We are 
not (God forbid!) objecting to the use of technical words 
in theology, or undervaluing the extreme importance of 
appropriating them most scrupulously to their one parti- 
cular signification; but objecting only to that habit of 
mind, which cannot express religious ideas except in tech- 
nical terms. Nor are we speaking as though all men 
must be theologians; or denying tliat great numbers em- 
brace a religious truth (as one may say) practically and 
by spiritual perception, who have not conceived it intellec- 
tually. Still, in order that the many may embrace it 
practically, it is of extreme moment that the few should 
explore it intellectually; and in regard to Father New- 
man, a little attention will show that it is precisely through 
this intimate conversance with Theology, that he obtains 
that free, secure, and confident position when dealing with 
the world of faith, which is given him by his power of 
keen accurate and dispassionate observation when deal- 
ing with the world of sight. 

We may perhaps be pardoned a somewhat long quota- 
tion, in order sufficiently to exemplify our meaning: in 
order to show, how having, in the first instance, fully and 
intimately grasped the idea proposed by the Church, he is 
then able to set forth and illustrate it with ideas of his 
own. 


“Yow know, my brethren, that our ord and Saviour, though he 
was God, was also perfect man ; and hence He had, not only a body, 
but a soul likewise, such as ours, though pure from all stain of evil. 
He did not take a body without a soul, God forbid! for that would not 
have been to become man. How would He have sanctified our nature 
if He had taken a nature which was not ours? Man without a soul is 
on a level with the beasts of the field ; but our Lord came to save a 
race capable of praising and obeying Him, possessed of immortality, yet 
dispossessed of their hope of an immortality of bliss. | Man was created 
in the image of God, and that image is in his soul; when then his 
Maker, by an unspeakable condescension, came in his nature, He took 
on Himself a soul in order to take on Him a body ; He took on Him a 
soul as the means of His union with a body ; He took on Him in the 
first place the soul, then the body of man, both at once, but in this 
order, the soul and the body ; He Himself created the soul which He 
took on Himself, He took His body from the flesh of the Blessed Virgin, 
His Mother ; thus [He became perfect man with body and soul, and, as 
He took on Him a body of flesh and nerves, which admitted of wounds 
and death, and had the organs of sensation, so did He take a soul too 
which could receive those sensations and could feel those wounds, and 
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which, besides these bodily sufferings, was capable of the pain and 
sorrow which are proper to a human soul ; and, as His atoning passion 
was undergone in the body, so was it undergone in the soul also.”— 
pp. 343-344, 

“ Living beings, I say, feel more or less according to the spirit which 
is in them ; brutes feel far less than man, because they cannot think of 
what they feel ; they have no advertence or direct consciousness of their 
sufferings. This it is that makes pain so trying, viz., that we cannot 
help thinking of it, while we suffer it. It is before us, it possesses the 
mind, it keeps our thoughts fixed upon it. Whatever draws the mind 
off the thought of it lessens it ; hence friends try to amuse us when we 
are in pain, for amusement is a diversion, If the pain is slight, they 
sometimes succeed with us ; and then we are, so to say, without pain 
even while we suffer. And hence it continually happens that in violent 
exercises or labour men meet with blows or cuts, so considerable and so 
durable in their effects, as to bear witness to the sufferings which must 
have attended their infliction, of which nevertheless they recollect 
nothing. And in quarrels and in battles wounds are received, which, 
from the excitement of the moment, are brought home to the conscious- 
ness of the combatant, not by the pain at the time of receiving them, 
but by the loss of blood that follows. 

* T will show you presently, my brethren, how I mean to apply what 
I have said to the consideration of our Lord’s sufferings ; first I will 
make another remark. Consider then, that hardly any one stroke of 
pain is intolerable ; it is intolerable when it continues. You cry out 
perhaps that you cannot bear more ; patients feel as if they could stop 
the surgeon’s hand, simply because he continues to pain them. Their 
feeling is that they have borne as much as they can bear ; as if the con- 
tinuance and not the intenseness was what made it too much for them. 

What does this mean, but that the memory of the foregoing moments 
of pain acts upon and (as it were) edges the pain that succeeds? Ifthe 
third or fourth or twentieth moment of pain could be taken by itself, if 
the succession of the moments that preceded it could be forgotten, it 
would be no more than the first moment, as bearable as the first ; but 
what makes it unbearable is, that it is the twentieth ; that the first, the 
second, the third, on to the nineteenth moment of pain, are all concen- 
trated in the twentieth : so that every additional moment of pain has 
all the weight, the ever-increasing weight, of all that have preceded it. 
Hence, I repeat, it is that brute animals would seem to feel so little 
pain, because, that is, they have not the power of reflection or of con- 
sciousness. They do not know they exist; they do not contemplate’ 
themselves, they do not look backwards or forwards ; every moment, as 
it succeeds, is their all ; they wander over the face of the earth, and see 
this thing and that, and feel pleasure and pain, but still they take every 
thing as it comes, and then let it go again, as men do in dreams. 
They have memory, but not the memory of an intellectual being ; they 
put together nothing, they make nothing one and individual to them- 
selves out of the particular sensations which they receive ; nothing is 
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to them a reality or has a substance beyond those sensations ; they are 
but sensible of a number of successive impressions. And hence, as 
their other feelings, so their feeling of pain is but faint and dull, in 
spite of their outward manifestations of it. It is the intellectual com- 
prehension of pain, as a whole, diffused through successive moments, 
which gives it its special power and keenness, and it is the soul only, 
which a brute has not, which is capable of that comprehension. 

“Now apply this to the sufferings of our Lord :—do you recollect 
their offering Him wine mingled with myrrh, when he was on the point 
of being crucified? He would not drink of it; why? because such a 
potion would have stupified His mind, and He was bent on bearing 
the pain in all its bitterness. You see from this, my brethren, the 
character of His sufferings ; he would have fain escaped them, had that 
been His Father’s will ; ‘If it be possible,’ He said, ‘let this chalice 
pass from Me ;’ but since it was not, He says calmly and decidedly to 
the Apostle, who would have rescued Him from suffering, ‘The chalice 
which My Father hath given Me, shall I not drink it ?? If He was to 
suffer, He gave Himself to suffering ; He did not come to suffer as little 
as He could ; He did not turn away His face from the suffering; He 
confronted it, or, as I may say, He breasted it, that every particular 
portion of it might make its due impression on Him. And as men are 
superior to brute animals, and are affected by pain more than they, by 
reason of the mind within them, which gives a substance to pain, such 
as it cannot have in the instance of brutes; so, in like manner, our 
Lord felt pain of the body, with an advertence, and a consciousness, and 
therefore with a keenness and intensity, and with a unity of perception, 
which none of us can possibly fathom or compass, because His soul was 
so absolutely in His own power, so simply free from the influence of 
distractions, so fully directed wpon the pain, so utterly surrendered, so 
simply subjected to the suffering, And thus He may truly be said to 
have suffered the whole of Lis passion in every moment of it. 

“ Recollect that our Blessed Lord was in this respect different from 
us, that, though he was perfect man, yet there was a power in Him 
greater than His soul, which ruled His soul, for He was God. The 
soul of other men is subjected to the wishes, feelings, impulses, passions, 
perturbations of itself; His soul was subjected simply to His Eternal and 
Divine Person. Nothing happened to His soul by chance, or on a 
sudden ; He never was taken by surprise ; nothing affected Him with- 
out His willing beforehand that it should affect him. Never did He 
sorrow, or fear, or desire, or rejoice in spirit, but He first willed to be 
sorrowful, or afraid, or desirous, or joyful. When we suffer, it is 
because outward agents and the incontrollable emotions of our minds 
bring suffering upon us. We are brought under the discipline of pain 
involuntarily, we suffer more or less acutely according to accidental 
circumstances, we find our patience more or less tried by it according 
to our state of mind, and we do our best to provide alleviations or 
remedies of it. We cannot anticipate beforehand how much of it will 
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come upon us, or how far we shall be able to sustain it ; nor can we say 
afterwards why we have felt just what we have felt, or why we did not 
bear the suffering better. It was otherwise with our Lord. His Divine 
Person was not subject, could not be exposed, to the influence of His 
own human affections and feelings, except so far as Hechose. I repeat, 
when He chose to fear, he feared ; when He chose to be angry, he was 
angry ; when He chose to grieve, He grieved. He was not open to im- 
pulse, but He opened upon Himself voluntarily the influence by which 
He was impelled. Consequently, when He determined to suffer the 
pain of His vicarious passion, whatever He did, He did, as the Wise 
Man says, instanter, ‘earnestly,’ with His might ; He did not do it by 
halves ; He did not turn away His mind from the suffering, as we do ;— 
(how should He, who came to suffer, who could not have suffered but of 
His own act ?) no, He did not say and unsay, do and undo; He said 
and He did ; He said, ‘ Lo, I come to do Thy will, O God; sacrifice 
and offering Thou wouldst not, but a body hast Thou prepared for Me.’ 
He took a body in order that He might suffer; He became man, that 
he might suffer as man ; and when His hour came, that hour of Satan 
and of darkness, the hour when sin was to pour its full malignity upon 
Him, it followed that He offered Himself wholly, a holocaust, a whole 
burnt -offering ;—as the whole of His body stretched out upon the Cross, 
so the whole of His soul, His whole advertence, His whole consciousness, 
a mind awake, a sense acute, a living co-operation, a present, absolute 
intention, not a virtual permission, not a heartless submission, this did 
He present to His tormentors. His passion was an action; He lived 
most energetically, while He lay languishing, fainting, and dying. 
Nor did He die, except by an act of the will ; for He bowed His head, 
in command as well as in resignation, and said, ‘ Father, into Thy hands 
I commend My Spirit ;’> He gave the word, He surrendered His soul, 
He did not lose it.”—pp. 345-351. 


We might introdute another quotation from the early 
part of the 7th discourse, on ‘‘ Perseverance in grace,” 
except that a contemporary Catholic periodical has already 
extracted it, for another instance of admirable dogmatic 
statement, and on a very difficult and delicate subject: the 
certainty, namely, of our all falling into venial sin; nay, 
and into mortal also, except for a special and distinct gift, 
the gift ot Perseverance. 


It will be an obvious enquiry on the part of our readers, 
how the present volume stands in comparison with the 
Sermons published by the same author when a Protestant. 
That the style is less laboured, and more free and natural, 
that he writes as one far more at his ease, and pouring 
forth his whole heart, this is an obvious criticism which 
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few will deny. His Protestant sermons abounded at every 
turn in suggestions, hints, ‘‘ who knows but what,” *‘ pos- 
sibly,’’ and the like; the natural language of one who felt 
that none of his hearers were fully with him, and who 
wished to suggest no more to each one than he was able 
to receive. Lut we may go beyond the mere question of 
style, and observe some more substantial contrasts be- 
tween this and his former volumes. 

First, as to this very matter of bis hearers not having 
been fully with him when a Protestant. (Consider the con- 
trast as to the authority with which he now speaks. He 
was then giving his opinions, founded on his study of 
Scripture and Autiquity, and submitted to the criticism of 
his auditors; who had just the same right to their opinion 
that he had to his. He did not speak to them with the 
authority of the Anglican Church, (little as that could be) 
for he was obliged to confess that she taught with “the 
stammering lips of ambiguous formularies;’’ he did not 
speak to them with the authority of the Anglican bishops, 
(little as that again could be), for it was well known they 
disliked and distrusted him; he did not speak with the 
authority of those which he considered as sister churches, 
for he was obliged most strenuously to disavow agreement 
with them, as the very condition to obtain a hearing. No: 
he expressed his opinion, and others might express theirs. 
How great is now the contrast! He delivers Catholic doc- 
trine as from an authority, which his hearers as well as him- 
self are bound to believe cannot err; he invites not their 
criticism, but challenges their faith and obedience. Every 
discourse bears witness in its very tone to this high claim. 

There are Protestants to be found indeed, who (strange 
to say) regard this claim of ours to unity in religion as a 
fallacy, maintaining that Catholics differ from Catholics no 
less widely than Protestants from Protestants: and who, 
when we urge against them that on their principles theo- 
logy never can be a science, retort that neither can it be 
on ours. Their grounds for this are two-fold: 1, that the 
multitude of uneducated Catholics will give discrepant 
answers on a hundred various questions which may be 
asked them; and are indeed odie found to agree in one, 
except that they believe whatever the Church teaches: 
and 2, that even among professed divines there are several 
questions confessedly open. As to the first of these objec- 
tions, it is obvious and most important to remark, that as 
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it is not mainly by intellectual propositions that the Church 
communicates divine truth to the uneducated among her 
children, the absence of definite agreement on such propo- 
sitions is no proof of real discordance. and even small 
experience will show any one, how wonderfully the body 
of Catholics, who sincerely hold that one proposition of the 
Church’s divine authority, grow up into a deep and mys- 
terious unity of belief. But let us ask these objectors at 
once; will they admit that astronomy is a science? for 
certainly the mass of uneducated men will not be found to 
agree in the most elementary propositions of that science; 
and there are, moreover, various points on which professed 
astronomers avowedly differ. Why, then, is astronomy a 
science? because on the great hody of essential and funda- 
mental truths, all who study the subject are in agreement ; 
and moreover, continually, from time to time, propositions 
are aeating so from the class of uncertain to the class of 
certain. Now this is precisely the case with Catholic 
Theoiogy. The mass of Catholics of course have not stu- 
died it, and may continually (if they express themselves on 
such subjects) utter propositions which are materially 
heretical: nay, there might be conceivably a time and a 
poe where, from various circumstances, Theology receives 
ittle of systematic study, and where in consequence those 
who cannot rank among the uneducated, are yet exposed 
to very serious error. But open schools of Theology, and 
the evil ts immediately in process of cure: on all the 
great essential truths there is no rival, no antagonist, 
scheme of doctrines whatever: all who study Theology 
agree in this great body of truth. Thus, to take the two 
instances above given from the present volume, on the 
dogma of the Incarnation, and of Perseverance in grace,— 
there may be many, even educated, Catholics, who have not 
learned the full doctrine of the Church on those subjects, 
and who will be much the better for learning it; but there 
as no other doctrine which so much as professes to be the 
Church’s teaching on these momentous questions. And as 
to the comparatively few questions which remain open, such 
for instance as the various systems on Grace alluded to by 
Father Newman, (p. 133), so soon as either side of these 
questions is so pushed forward by its advocates as to 
threaten any evil to the general fabric, authority at once 
steps in to limit and keep it in check. But among Pro- 
testants, one learned divine will maintain, e, g., the doc- 
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trine of judgment according to works, another equally 
learned will deny it; the one will maintain that his doc- 
trine is that of the Anglican Church, the other will deny 
it; and in one thing only will they agree, viz., that on 
whichever side the Anglican Church may be, she makes 
no pretence to be infallible. Who does not see that here 
is no material for a system of doctrine? nothing fixed, 
nothing certain, nothing definite. I may conceivably have 
faith in Catholic doctrine, for it is a substance; I cannot 
in Protestant doctrine, for there is no such substance: 
there is but a large congeries of conflicting Protestant 
opinions, and among these opinions I may have my 
opinion and you may have yours. 

Here then is one all-pervading, all-important contrast 
between this volume and its predecessors. Father Newman 
for the first time speaks with authority ; he does not advo- 
cate his own opinion, but expounds the Church’s doctrine. 
Another of its characteristics is, that he is not afraid of 
realizing and dwelling on his own tenets. This is one 
special note of divinity in Catholic doctrine, that it will 
bear the weight, (if one may so speak,) both of the most 
devout meditation and of the most acute deduction; that 
no weak point will be so discovered, but rather the strength 
and completeness of the whole fabric be more triumphantly 
demonstrated. As an instance of what we mean, the pre- 
sent author says plainly, in the second volume of his Pro- 
testant sermons, in speaking of our Blessed Lady, “ this 
wonderful relationship between God and man, it is perhaps 
impossible for us to dwell much upon, without some per- 
version of feeling.’’ He was literally afraid of thinking too 
much of a doctrine which he fully believed to be true, lest 
meditation on it might lead him to some “ Popish’’ exag- 
geration! Remarkable contrast indeed to the two beautiful 
and touching sermons which close this volume! In 
becoming a Catholic the author has learned, that devout 
meditation on truth cannot be a way to error; and he has 
learned also, that the true way to avoid scandal and mis- 
conception, is not to appear ashamed of some one part of 
our system which Protestants may dislike, but the bring- 
ing forward our whole doctrine in its full and true pro- 
portion. It is not by shrinking back from the high and 
glowing expressions of love poured forth by Saints to 
our dear Lady, as though the highest human language 
could be even adequate to such a theme) that success will 
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be obtained, but by bringing forward the expressions they 
also used, and the feelings of deep and unutterable ado- 
ration which they exhibited, towards the Divine Trinity, 
towards the Sacred Humanity of Jesus, and towards the 
Sacrament of the Altar. The author, accordingly, having 
set forth sufficiently these high and primary doctrines, (see 
especially, the 14th, 15th, and 16th discourses,) proceeds 
to offer his loving, hearty, and most ungrudging tribute of 
loyalty and devotion, to the great Queen of Heaven, the 
Queen of our affections here on earth. (See the 17th and 
18th discourses.) 

Another instance may be mentioned, in which the author, 
when a Protestant, shrunk from drawing any definite pic- 
ture of the doctrine which his hard position required him to 
maintain; we mean his statements on the intermediate state. 
It is plainly impossible that one who realized, so vividly as 
those sermons prove, the miserable sinfulness of us ordinary 
Christians, and the supernatural spotlessness of the Saints 
of the Most High, can have set before himself what he was 
saying, when he represented both these classes as joined 
together in the same condition, immediately after death. 
Yet, as far as words go, this was stated. Ordinary Chris- 
tians were represented as not in a state of suffering, and 
Saints as not in a state of perfect bliss; nay, in one sermon 
it was said that they had still their judgment to undergo, 
one by one. 

And observations not dissimilar might be made on his 
treatment of Post-Baptismal Sin. 

There are other doctrines again, which he did then pro- 
fessedly hold, but of which his Catholic experience seems 
to have increased and deepened his perception in an almost 
incredible degree. We would mention particularly these 
two; the Passion of Jesus, and the sovereignty of grace. 
On the latter subject the ‘‘ high church’’ party professed, 
of course, to accept fully St. Augustine’s doctrine, so far 
as it was directed against the various degrees of Pelagian- 
ism; but it appears to us, that there was more or less of a 
semi-Pelagian tone in whatever they wrote. ‘They were 
driven to this probably, by the fight they had to maintain 
against the Calvinists, and their unacquaintance with the 
modern Catholic systems, which would have given them 
better arms of defence; but the fact we regard as undeni- 
able. It is curious enough, that this very charge of a 
semi-Pelagian tone was brought against Catholics by the 
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author in his work on “Justification ;’’ a charge to which 
his present volume is among the best refutations. For it 
is one of its especial merits, that it has brought into suit- 
able prominence that doctrine, which is the very antago- 
nist in the Catholic scheme of any semi-Pelagian tone; the 
Catholic doctrine of Perseverance: the doctrine, namely, 
that this great benefit is no natural, and, as it were, 
unforced, matter-of-course, result of inberent grace, but on 
the contrary, that it is quite a special gift, which no pre- 
vious grace; can merit, but for the attainment of which we 
must ever be waiting upon God with prayer and pious 
observance. 

On the other particular above-mentioned, Father New- 
man’s growth of feeling is still more remarkable,—the 
Passion. The subject was mentioned, among other places, 
in a sermon in his sixth volume on our Lord’s privations, 
and in the third on His tears over the grave of Lazarus. 
In both these sermons there are many deep and valuable 
thoughts; but where is the fervour and unction, the pour- 
ing forth, as it were, of the whole heart, with which he 
now approaches the same theme? In fact, there are two 
particulars of Catholic usage, without which it appears to 
us morally impossible that any one should acquire a deep 
and tender devotion to this most awful, yet most sweet, of 
Mysteries: the one, the use of the crucifix; the other, the 
sympathy with our dear Lady’s dolours, and the contem- 
plation of His sufferings in their effect on her. 


One reason then for greatly rejoicing at the appearance 
of this volume is, that the world may see the effect pro- 
duced by Catholicism on this singularly gifted mind. And 
another arises from the general subject of these discourses, 
as stated by us at the outset. For this is a period when 
more than one powerful and original thinker is putting forth 
his speculations, on the moral, (so to speak) of human phe- 
nomena, on the way in which the world should be regarded, 
and on the destiny of man. The Catholic has his answer 
to these enquiries, no less than each separate infidel; and 
it is well that the latter class should learn this. And 
though the deep and almost insurmountable prejudice and 
self-conceit of many among the number, may render them 
inaccessible to any evidence which would prove genius and 
other rare mental gifts to be the property of a modern 
Catholic,—yet that all are not such, is shown by a very 
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careful, and in many respects a very complimentary, 
criticism on this very volume, which has appeared in a 
rationalistic periodical called ‘‘the Inquirer.” * For our 
own parts, we would gladly test the respective merits of 
the Catholic or any infidel system, by this simple criterion. 
Let a person ponder carefully on those facts in our nature 
and earthly lot, which all admit ; let him contemplate, not 
superficially but carefully, and if possible by personal 
intercourse and experience, the squalour, need, and 
general wretchedness of our poor; let him fix his mind 
earnestly on such facts as those on which we commented 
in the earlier part of this article—the inconsistency, rest- 
lessness, hollowness, of the whole course of things here 
below ; man’s need of something whereon to rest his affec- 
tions, and the proved inadequacy of all earthly objects to 
satisfy this craving; let him not turn impatiently from 
these facts, or merely admit them and then pass on, as so 
many so-called philosophers and philanthropists seem to 
do, but let him saturate his mind with them, and drink 
them in; then let us ask him, to what system of doctrine 
or opinions will he find his mind attuned? what exhibition 
will appear to him stamped with the impress of Divine 
Wisdom? Will it be the thrice-repeated and high-sounding 
generalities of Mr. Carlyle? Wall it be the more humble 
and all-earthly calculations and anticipations of Mr. Mill? 
or will he feel rather drawn towards such doctrines as the fall 
of man,—the Atonement of a Saviour,—the all-importance 
of grace? Which will he find himself to have the heart to 
study? Mr. Carlyle’s “‘ Latter-day pamphlets,’’ or Mr. 
Mill’s “ Principles of Political Economy,’ or Father 
Newman’s “ Discourses to Mixed Congregations ?”’ 





Art. IX.—1. Jane Eyre. An Autobiography, by Currer Bett, 3rd 
Edition. London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 1849. 

2. Shirley. A tale by Curren Bett. London: Smith, Elder, and 

Co., 1849. 


E consider the works with which we have headed 
our article as worthy of a separate notice, for many 





* See “ The Inquirer” of Feb. 16th, 1850. 
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reasons. In the first place, although novels, they are 
works of singular talent ; there goes to either of them as 
much of thought and imagination, as might well be beaten 
out to cover the pages of at least half-a-dozen average 
works of far greater pretension; in the second, they have 
originated a new style of novel-writing, as distinct from 
anything we have yet had, as Scott from Austen, or as 
Dickens from either ; and, as is usual in such cases, these 
works have a raciness and charm which we shall not find 
again in any of their imitators, although there will be 
many more or less successful, and, finally, more or less 
odious; of which last phase, indeed, there are already 
symptoms, for the style will not bear deterioration. 

As might be expected, both these books have excited . 
great attention; they have been much read and: admired, 
and much canvassed, not admiringly; most people have 
felt their fascination, but there are many who will not 
acknowledge it; and some, for whom they are too brilliant 
and too bold, shelter themselves under the plea, that they 
are ‘‘ not strictly proper.”’ In short, there is a feeling in 
many quarters that their morality is questionable, and 
there is a mistrust,—a vague suspicion, entertained against 
them, which it is difficult to analyse, and which we are 
much inclined to account for in the words of the writer. 
“The Abomination of Desolation,’’ she says, ‘‘ was no 
mystery to them: they had discovered that unutterable 
Thing in the characteristic others call Originality. Quick 
were thev to recognise the signs of this evil; and wherever 
they saw its trace—whether in look, word, or deed ; whether 
they read it in the fresh, vigorous style of a book, or 
listened to it in interesting, unhackneyed, pure, expressive 
language— they shuddered—they recoiled: danger was 
above their heads—peril about their steps. What was this 
strange Thing? Being unintelligible it must be bad. 
Let it be denounced and chained up.” 

We cannot but think that these words were dictated by 
a sort of “‘ presentiment,’”’ and that the authoress sought 
to deprecate the criticism which might be awakened by 
her boldness as well as originality of mind, The excuse 
is good,—the plea valid,—boldness does not necessarily 
lead to vice, nor does originality, nor even strong passion ; 
but they should be dealt with only by the strong and the 
experienced. Undoubtedly we would give neither of these 
novels to very young people; they are too worldly, too 
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passionate ; they strike upon chords in our nature too 
deep and intricate to be within their comprehension, It 
must be understood also, that in‘these stories there is no 


eS otre virtue to-be inculcated, no individual vice: to be: 


eld up to abhorrence, no distinct moral, in short, to be 
enforced ; still less are there any peculiar views of religion 


to be exemplified. Of religion, indeed, there is no more 


than the occasional, natural aspirations, which serve to 
redeem the stories from heathenish coldness; and this is 
fortunate, for (although written by the daughter of a 
clergyman,) there peep out one or two unorthodox opinions, 
which prove the lady’s imagination to be as potent and 
diseursive upon this subject as upon others, more legiti- 
mately within its exercise. Of this, however, we have only 
indications, not offensive ; and we can, therefore, without 
scruple, dismiss from our consideration, subjects which we 
have never thought to be naturally or appropriately dwelt 
upon in works of this kind. What is the peculiar instruc- 
tion we require from a novel? and first of all, what is a 
novel? ‘The resource of the young and the idle, or of the 
wise too in their moments of weariness and aimless relax- 
ation; its very purpose and construction unfit it to be 
a mode of conveying grave truths. Truth comes not 
‘‘mended”’ in its pages, but suspicious; and if made a 
primary object, the novel loses its character, and sinks 
into one of those anomalous school-room books,.in which 
we have so often found “‘ the story’’ read to pieces, while the 
instructive context has been treated with remarkable 
respect. A novel must be a story; let it be a strong, 
faithful, lively picture of human life, and we shall draw a 
moral from it for ourselves. We except, (of course,) all 
that is vicious and impure, but with this exception, we 
believe, that wherever a view has been taken broadly, and 
rendered faithfully, of man’s struggles, sufferings, and 
rewards, a most efficacious assistance will have been ren- 
dered to the teaching of the wise and good. We have lis- 
tened often to the recollections of our old friends,—to those 
long-winded, clear-headed narratives, which take up the 
history of a family and carry it down through all its 
branches, from generation to generation; and when we 
could overcome the shuddering occasioned by their prosi- 
ness, and bend ourselves seriously to listen, we have been 
surprised to find how much practical wisdom was to be 
derived from them. How many illustrations of God’s 
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retributive justice to men,—of His goodness,—of the truth 
of old saws; wise, homely proverbs and prophetic pro- 
mises ; were to be found in these sincere and simple histo- 
ries ; true they were simple, there was no false colouring, 


no improper purpose to distort the facts. And this remark . 


would seem to bring us back to the subject from which we 
have wandered. Our enquiries concerning the morality 
of a novel should be limited to two:—does it convey an 
idea of life, faithful and natural,—not common-place,—and 
is that idea undistorted by false principles or unworthy 
purposes ? 

Both questions we could answer, in the present instance, 
to our entire satisfaction. The construction of these 
two novels is entirely different. In “Jane Eyre,’’ the first, 
and most admired, the interest is wholly centered in the 
heroine,—a solitary child. Group after group disappears 
as she passes from amongst them. ochester alone 
remains to divide the attention of the reader with her, and 
they two alone occupy the scene, and fill it, at the close of 
the story. In “ Shirley,” on the contrary, there are two 
heroines, with their respective love affairs, both dwelling in 
a country circle, the various members of which have each 
their separate interest and pleasant variety of character, 
and are kept before us and blended with the narrative 
until its conclusion. Both stories are admirable in their 
way; we could not ourselves assign a preference; we 
rather welcome the variety as another proof that the talent 
of the authoress is as fertile as it is splendid. It is difficult 
to analyse the charm which attaches to the characters of 
this authoress. She is no miniature painter; she has no 
soft model of ideal perfection in her eyes; Jane Eyre is 
keen, vehement, resentful, but her life-like vigour, the 
untrammelled freedom of thought and action are not exag- 
gerated ; they are shaded off, by many pretty touches, into 
the girlish, womanly character. ‘The opening of the work 
introduces her characteristically. 


“There was no possibility of taking a walk that day. We had 
been wandering, indeed, in the leafless shrubbery an hour in the 
morning ; but since dinner (Mrs. Reed, when there was no com- 
pany, dined early,) the cold winter wind had brought with it clouds 
so sombre, and a rain so penetrating, that further out-door exer- 
cise was now out of the question. 

“I was glad of it: I never liked long walks, especially on chilly 
afternoons: dreadful to me was the coming home in the raw 
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twilight, with nipped fingers and toes, and a heart saddened by 
the chidings of Bessie, the nurse, and humbled by the conscious- 
ness of my physical inferiority to Eliza, John, and Georgiana Reed. 

‘‘The said Eliza, John, and Georgiana were now clustered round 
their mama in the drawing-room; she lay reclined on a sofa by 
the fireside, and with her darlings about her (for the time neither 
quarrelling nor crying) looked perfectly happy. Me, she had dis- 
pensed from joining the group ; saying, ‘She regretted to be under 
the necessity of keeping me at a distance ; but that until she heard 
from Bessie, and could discover by her own observation that I was 
endeavouring in good earnest to acquire a more sociable and child- 
like disposition, a more attractive and sprightly manner,—some- 
thing lighter, franker, more natural as it were—she really must 
exclude me from privileges intended only for contented, happy, 
little children.’ 

‘«« «What does Bessie say I have done ?’ I asked. 

“Jane, I don’t like cavillers or questioners: besides, there is 
something truly forbidding in a child taking up her elders in that 
manner. Be seated somewhere; and until you can speak plea- 
santly, remain silent.’ 

“A small breakfast-room adjoined the drawing-room: I slipped 
in there. It contained a book-case: I soon possessed myself of a 
volume, taking care that it should be one stored with pictures. I 
mounted into the window-seat: gathering up my feet, I sat cross- 
legged, like a Turk: and, having drawn the red moreen curtain 
nearly close, I was shrined in double retirement. 

“ Folds of scarlet drapery shut in my view to the right hand ; to 
the left were the clear panes of glass, protecting, but not separa- 
ting me from the drear November day. At intervals, while turning 
over the leaves of my book, I studied the aspect of the winter after- 
noon. Afar, it offered a pale blank of mist and cloud; near, a 
scene of wet lawn and'storm-beat shrub, with ceaseless rain sweep- 
ing away wildly before a long and lamentable blast. 

‘IT returned tomy book—Bewick’s History of British Birds: the 
letter-press thereof I cared little for, generally speaking ; and yet 
there were certain introductory pages that, child as I was, I could not 
pass quite as a blank. They were those which treat of the haunts 
of sea-fowl ; of ‘the solitary rocks and promontories’ by them only 
inhabited ; of the coast of Norway, studded with isles from its 
southern extremity, the Lindeness, or Naze, to the North Cape— 

‘Where the Northern Ocean, in vast whirls 
Boils round the naked, melancholy isles 
Of farthest Thule ; and the Atlantic surge 
Pours in among the stormy Hebrides.’ 


Nor could I pass unnoticed the suggestion of the bleak shores of 
Lapland, Siberia, Spitzbergen, Nova Zembla, Iceland, Greenland, 
with ‘the vast sweep of the Arctic Zone, and those forlorn regions 
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of dreary space,—that reservoir of frost and snow, where firm fields 
of ice, the accumulation of centuries of winters, glazed in Alpine 
heights above heights, surround the pole, and concentrate the mul- 
tiplied rigors of extreme cold.’ Of these death-white realms I 
formed an idea of my own: shadowy, like all the half-compre- 
hended notions that float dim through children’s brains, but 
strangely impressive. The words in these introductory pages con- 
nected themselves with the succeeding vignettes, and gave signifi- 
cance to the rock standing up alone in a sea of billow and spray; 
to the broken boat stranded on a desolate coast; to the cold and 
ghastly moon glancing through bars of cloud at a wreck just 
sinking. 

“2 a tell what sentiment haunted the quite solitary church- 
yard, with its inscribed headstone ; its gate, its two trees, its low 
horizon, girdled by a broken wall, and its newly-risen crescent, 
attesting the hour of even-tide. 

“The two ships becalmed on a torpid sea, I believed'to be marine 
._phantoms. 

“The fiend pinning down the thief’s pack behind him, I passed 
over quickly ; it was an object of terror. 

“So was the black, horned thing seated aloof on a rock, survey- 
ing a distant crowd surrounding a gallows. 

“ Each picture told a story ; mysterious often to my undeveloped 
understanding and imperfect feelings, yet ever profoundly inter- 
esting: as interesting as the tales Bessie sometimes narrated on 
winter evenings, when she chanced to be in good humour; and 
when, having brought her ironing-table to the nursery hearth, she 
allowed us to sit about it, and while she got up Mrs. Reed’s lace frills, 
.and crimped her night-cap borders, fed our eager attention with 
passages of love and adventure taken from old fairy tales and older 
ballads ; or (as at a later period I discovered) from.the pages of 
Pamela, and Henry, Earl of Moreland. 

“ With Bewick on my knee, I was then happy: happy at least 
in.my-way. I feared nothing but interruption, and that came too 
soon. The breakfast room-door opened. 

***Boh! Madam Mope"’ cried the voice of John Reed ; then he 
._paused : he found the room apparently empty. 

«« «Where the dickens is she ?’ he continued. ‘Lizzy! Georgy!’ 
(calling to his sisters) ‘Joan is not here: tell mama she has run 
out into the rain—bad animal!’ 

“<< Tt is well I drew the curtain,’ thought I; and I wished fer- 
vently he might not discover my hiding-place; nor would John 
Reed have found it out himself; he was not quick either of vision 
or conception ; but Eliza just put her head in at the door, and said 
at once :— 

««« She is in the window-seat, to be sure, Jack.’ 

“And I came out immediately ; for I trembled at the idea of 
being dragged forth by the said Jack. 
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- «¢What.do you want? I asked, with awkward diffidence. 

“«« Say,—what do you want, Master Reed ;’ was the arswer. ‘I 
want you to come here ;’ and seating himself in an arm-chair, he 
‘intimated by a gesture that I was to approach and stand before 
him.”—Jane Eyre, vol. i., pp. 1-6. 

There follows a description, as strong as it is vivid, of 
the persecution which the orphan child is made to endure, 
and of the little spirited creature chafing, and.at last sinking 
under it, until the kind old Doctor advises her being sent 


toschool; and the one selected, under the name of Lowood, 


we have many a time heard recognized by the pupils of a 
certain school for the education of clergymen’s daughters 
in the North of England; we are prepared for its system 


‘by the introduction of its minister and director. 


“Mrs. Reed occupied her usual seat by the fireside: she made a 
signal to me to approach: I did so, and she introduced me to the 
stony stranger with the words: ‘This is the little girl respecting 


whom I applied to you.’ 
“ He, for it was a man, turned his head slowly towards where I 


stood, and having examined me with the two inquisitive-looking 
grey eyes which twinkled under a pair of bushy brows, said 


solemnly, and in a bass voice: ‘Her size is small: what is her 


age ?’ 

«Ten years.’ 

“So much ?’ was the doubtful answer; and he prolonged his 
scrutiny for some minutes. Presently he addressed me : 

«“«*Your name, little girl ?’ 

“<« Jane Eyre, sir.’ 

“Tn uttering these words, I looked up: he seemed to me a tall 
gentleman; but then I was very little ; his features were large, 
and they and all thé lines of his frame were equally harsh and 

rim. 

“Well, Jane Eyre, and are you a good child?” 

“Impossible to reply to this in the affirmative: my little world 
held a contrary opinion: I was silent. Mrs. Reed answered for 


‘me by an expressive shake of the head, adding soon, ‘ Perhaps:the 


less said on that subject the better, Mr. Brocklehurst.’ 
“ «Sorry indeed to hear it! she and I must have some talk ;’ 
and bending from the perpendicular, he installed his person in the 


arm-chair, opposite Mrs. Reed’s. * Come here,’ he said. 


“I stepped across the rug; he placed me square and straight 
before him, What a face he had, now that it was almost.on a 
level with mine! what a great nose! and what a mouth! and what 
large prominent teeth ! 

“* No sight so sad as that of a naughty child,’ he began, ‘ espe- 
cially a naughty little girl, Do you know where the wicked go 
after death ?’ 
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««¢ They go to hell,’ was my ready and orthodox answer. 

“« And what is hell? Can you tell me that ? 

«A pit full of fire.’ 

**« And should you like to fall into that pit, and to be burning 
there for ever 2’ 

“6 No, sir.’ 

«“¢ What must you do to avoid it ?” 

“IT deliberated a moment; my answer, when it did come was 
objectionable: ‘I must keep in good health, and not die.’ 

“« How can you keep in good health? Children younger than 
you die daily. I buried a little child of five years old only a day or 
two since,—a good little child whose soul is now in heaven. It is 
to be feared the same could not be said of you, were you to be 
called hence.’ 

“‘Not being in a condition to remove his doubt, I only cast my 
eyes down on the two large feet planted on the rug, and sighed ; 
wishing myself far enough away. 

““*T hope that sigh is from the heart, and that you repent of 
ever having been the occasion of discomfort to your excellent bene- 
factress,’ 

‘«« Benefactress! benefactress !’ said I, inwardly: ‘they all call 
Mrs. Reed my benefactress ; if so, a benefactress is a disagreeable 
thing.’ 

“<*Do you say your prayers night and morning?” continued my 
interrogator. 

“«¢ Yes, sir.’ 
> “Do you read your bible 2’ 

«« « Sometimes.’ 

“* With pleasure? Are you fond of it?” 

“<«T like Revelations, and the book of Daniel, and Genesis and 
Samuel, and a little bit of Exodus, and some parts of Kings and 
Chronicles, and Job and Jonah.’ 

“ «And the Psalms? I hope you like them.’ - 

“No, sir.’ 

“*No? oh, shocking! I have a little boy, younger than you, 
who knows six Psalms by heart ; and when you ask him which he 
would rather have, a ginger-bread-nut to eat, or a verse of a Psalm 
to learn, he says: ‘Oh! the verse of a Psalm! angels sing Psalms,’ 
says he, ‘I wish to be a little angel here below ;’ he then gets two 
nuts in recompense for his infant piety.’ 

“+ Psalms are not interesting,’ I remarked. 

“¢That proves you have a wicked heart ; and you must pray to 
God to change it: to give you a new and a clean one: to take 
away your heart of stone and give you a heart of flesh.’ 

“I was about to propound a question, touching the manner in 
which that operation of changing my heart was to be performed, 
when Mrs. Reed interposed, telling me to sit down; she then pro- 
ceeded to carry on the conversation herself. 
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“Mr. Brocklehurst, I believe I intimated in the letter which I 
wrote to you three weeks ago, that this little gir] has not quite the 
character and disposition I could wish: should you admit her 
into Lowood school, I should be glad if the superintendent and 
teachers were requested to keep a strict eye on her, and, above all, 
to guard against her worst fault, a tendency to deceit. 1 mention 
this in your hearing, Jane, that you may not attempt to impose on 
Mr. Brocklehurst.’ 

“Well might I dread, well might I dislike Mrs. Reed ; for it was 
her nature to wound me cruelly: never was I happy in her pre- 
sence: however carefully I obeyed, however strenuously I strove 
to please her, my efforts were still repulsed and repaid by such sen- 
tences as the above. Now, uttered before a stranger, the accusa- 
tion cut me to the heart : I dimly perceived that she was already 
obliterating hope from the new phase of existence which she des- 
tined me to enter ; I felt, though I could not have expressed the 
feeling, that she was sowing aversion and unkindness along my 
future path ; I saw myself transformed under Mr. Brocklehurst’s 
eye into an artful, noxious child, and what could I do to remedy the 
injury ?” 

Me Nothing, indeed ;’ thought J, as I struggled to repress a sob, 
and hastily wiped away some tears, the impotent evidences of my 
anguish, 

“Deceit is, indeed, a sad fault in a child,’ said Mr, Brocklehurst, 
‘it is akin to falsehood, and all liars will have their portion in the 
lake burning with fire and brimstone: she shall, however, be 
watched, Mrs, Reed ; I will speak to Miss Temple and the teachers.’ 

«««T should wish her to be brought up in a manner suiting her 
prospects,’ continued my benefactress ; ‘to be made useful, to be 
kept humble : as for the vacations, she will, with your permission, 
spend them always at Lowood.’ 

‘««« Your decisions ane perfectly judicious, madam,’ returned Mr. 
Brocklehurst. Humility is a christian grace, and one peculiarly 
appropriate to the pupils of Lowood ; I, therefore, direct that espe- 
cial care shall be bestowed on its cultivation amongst them, I 
have studied how best to mortify in them the worldly sentiment of 
pride ; and only the other day I had a pleasing proof of my success. 
My second daughter, Augusta, went with her mama to visit the 
school, and on her return she exclaimed: ‘Oh, dear papa, how 
quiet and plain all the girls of Lowood look! with their hair 
combed behind their ears, and their long pinafores, and those little 
holland pockets outside their frocks—they are almost like poor 
people’s children! and,’ said she, ‘they looked at my dress and 
mama’s, as if they had never seen a silk gown before,’ ’ 

“«This is the state of things I quite approve,’ returned Mrs. 
Reed ; ‘had I sought all England over, I could scarcely have found 
a system more exactly fitting a child like Jane Eyre. Consistency, 
my dear Mr, Brocklehurst ; I advocate consistency in all things.’ 
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«Consistency, madam, is the first of Christian duties ; and it 
has been observed in every arrangement connected with the esta- 
blishment of Lowood: plain fare, simple attire, unsophisticated 
accommodations, hardy and active habits; such is the order of the 
day in the house and its inhabitants.’ 

«Quite right, sir. I may then depend upon this child ‘being 
received as a pupil at Lowood, and there being trained in confor- 
mity to her position and prospects 2” 

**¢Madam, you may: she shall be placed in that nursery of 
chosen plants—and I trust she will show herself grateful for the 
inestimable privileges of her election.’ 

“T will send her, then, as soon as possible, Mr. Brocklehurst; for, 
I assure you, I feel anxious to be relieved of a responsibility that 
was becoming too irksome.’ 

“«No doubt, no doubt, madam: and now I wish you good- 
morning. I shall return to Brocklehurst-hall in the course of a 
week or two: my good friend, the Archdeacon, will not permit me 
to leave him sooner. I shall send Miss Temple notice that she is 
to expect a new girl, so that there will be no difficulty about receiv- 
ing her. Good-bye.’ 

*«*Good-bye, Mr. Brocklehurst ; remember me to Mrs. and Miss 
Brocklehurst, and to Augusta and Theodore, and Master Broughton 
Brocklehurt.’ 

“«T will, madam. Little girl, here is a book entitled the ‘Child’s 
Guide ;’ read it with prayer, especially that part containing, ‘an 
account of the awfully sudden death of Martha G——, a naughty 
child addicted to falsehood and deceit.’ 

“With these words Mr. Brocklehurst put into my hand a thin 
pampliet sewn in a cover; and having rung for his carriage, he 
departed.”"—Jane Eyre, vol.'i., pp. 52-60. 


The goaded child breaks into a storm of fury, and the 
re-action of her feelings is as piteous as it is true to 
nature. “To this school the accusations of her aunt are 
brought by the charitable Mr. Brocklehurst, when, in com- 

any with his dashing family, he visits it, to enforce every 
‘hard or galling restriction by his sanctimonious precepts ; 
‘but the child rises above them, forms friends,—one of them 
being, as a character, the only failure in the book, a mere 
abstraction,—obtains a good education, and at eighteen 
leaves it to take the situation of a governess in Mr. 
‘Rochester’s house, to his ward. She is beginning to.plead 
against the too tranquil ease of this new situation,— 


“Women are supposed to be very calm generally: but women 
feel just as men feel ; they need exercise for their faculties, and a 
field for their efforts as much as their brothers do; they suffer 
from too rigid a restraint, too absolute a stagnation, precisely as 
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‘men would suffer ; and it is narrow-minded in their more privi- 
leged fellow-creatures to say that they ought to confine themselves 
to making puddings and knitting stockings, to playing on the 
piano and embroidering bags. It is thoughtless to condemn them, 
or laugh at them, if they seek to do more or learn more than 
custom has pronounced necessary for their sex.”—vol. i., p. 216. 


—when the “ grim’’ master of the house, Mr. Rochester, 
returns home. We should quote far too largely were we 
to give an idea of the skill with which the authoress has 
delineated the attraction which these two strong charac- 
‘ters have for each other. There is perfect propriety, and no 
lack of feminine reserve or girlish modesty in little Jane, 
but yet she rises to his level,—mates him,—excites at 
once and restrains his somewhat stern and cynical nature. 
The pungent dialogues in which they try each other’s 
strength elicit but at times from him the expression of 
growing passion, and the strength with which Jane holds 
in check her own ardent impulses, bring the sensible, high- 
spirited girl before our minds with a reality quite beyond 
the usual scope of fiction. The sort of character and the 
sort of intercourse are best given in the words of Rochester ; 


“«Tmpatiently I waited for evening, when I might summon you 

to my presence. An unusual—to me—a perfectly new character I 
suspected was yours: I desired to search it deeper, and know it 
better. You entered the room with a look and air at once shy and in- 
dependent ; you were quaintly dressed—much as you are now. I 
made you talk: ere long I found you full of strange contrasts. 
Your garb and manner were restricted by rule ; your air was often 
diffident, and altogether that of one refined by nature, but abso- 
lutely unused to society, and a good deal afraid of making herself 
disadvantageously conspicuous by some solecism or blunder ; yet 
when addressed, you lifted a keen, a daring, and a glowing eye to 
your interlocutor’s face ; there was penetration and power in each 
glance you gave; when plied by close questions you found ready 
and.round answers. Very soon, you seemed to get used to me—I 
believe you felt the existence of sympathy between you and your 
grim and cross master, Jane; for it was astonishing to see how 
quickly a certain pleasant ease tranquillized your manner: snarl as 
1 would, you showed no surprise, fear, annoyance, or displeasure at 
my moroseness ; you watched me, and now and then smiled at me 
with a simple yet sagacious grace I cannot describe. I was at 
once content and stimulated with what I saw: I liked what I'had 

- seen, and wished to see more. Yet, for a long time, I treated you 
distantly, and sought your company rarely. I was an intellectual 
epicure, and wished to prolong the gratification of making this novel 
and piquent acquaintance : besides, I was.for a while troubled with 
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a haunting fear that if I handled the flower freely its bloom would 
fade—the sweet charm of freshness would leave it. I did not then 
know that it was no transitory blossom; but rather the radiant 
resemblance of one, cut in an indestructible gem. Moreover, I 
wished to see whether you would seek me if I shunned you—but 
you did not ; you kept in the school-room as still as your own desk 
and easel; if by chance I met you, you passed me as soon, and with 
as little token of recognition, as was consistent with respect. Your 
habitual expression in those days, Jane, was a thoughtful look : not 
despondent, for you were not sickly ; but not buoyant, for you had 
little hope, and no actual pleasure. I wondered what you thought 
of me—or if you ever thought of me; to find this out, I resumed 
my notice of you. There was something glad in your glance,and 
genial in your manner, when you conversed : I saw you had a social 
heart ; it was the silent school-room—it was the tedium of your 
life that made you mournful. I permitted myself the delight of 
being kind to you; kindness stirred emotion soon; your face 
became soft in expression, your tones gentle ; I liked my name pro- 
nounced by your lips in a grateful, happy accent. I used to enjoy 
a chance meeting with you, Jane, at this time: there was a curious 
hesitation in your manner: you glanced at me with a slight trou- 
ble—a hovering doubt: you did not know what my caprice might 
be—whether I was going to play the master and be stern, or the 
friend and be benignant. I was now too fond of you often to simu- 
late the first whim ; and, when I stretched my hand out cordially, 
such bloom and light and bliss rose to your young, wistful features, 
I had much ado often to avoid straining you then and there to my 
heart.”—Jane Eyre, vol. iii., pp. 33-35. 


Weare not analysing the story; we cannot find space 
for her return to the home of her dying aunt, and the 
revelation there made to her; or for the mystery of Thorn- 
field Hall. It is explained at last. Rochester, waywardly 
and fiercely overcoming his own feelings, asks and obtains 
Jane Eyre’s consent to marry him, and after a somewhat 
stormy courtship, they stand together before the clergyman, 
—strangers step forward,—declare an impediment to the 
marriage, in the existence of a former wife, for years con- 
fined in Thornfield Hall, a violent and disgusting maniac. 
Terrible is the scene that follows: she hears his passionate 
pleading ; the history of all the misery and sin that had 
followed his fatal marriage. 


*«** You see now how the case stand—do you not?’ he continued. 
‘After a youth and manhood passed half in unutterable misery and 
half in dreary solitude, I have for the first time found what I can 
truly love—I have found you. You are my sympathy—my better 
self—my good angel—I am bound to you with a strong attach- 
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ment. I think you good, gifted, lovely: a fervent, a solemn pas- 
sion is conceived in my heart; it leans to you, draws you to my 
centre and spring of life, wraps my existence about you—and, kind- 
ling in pure, powerful flame, fusue you and me in one, 

“<Tt was because I felt and knew this, that I resolved to marry 
you. ‘To tell me that I had already a wife is empty mockery: you 
know now that I had but a hideous demon. I was wrong to attempt 
tw deceive you; but I feared a stubbornness that exists in your 
character. I feared early instilled prejudice: I wanted to have 
you safe before hazarding confidences. This was cowardly: I 
should have appealed to your nobleness and magnanimity at first, 
as I do now—opened to you plainly my life of agony—described to 
you my hunger and thirst after a higher and worthier existence— 
shown to you, not my resolution (that word is weak) but my resist- 
less bent to love faithfully and well, where I am faithfully and well 
loved in return. Then I should have asked you to accept my 
pledge of fidelity, and to give me yours: Jane—give it me now.’ 

“A pause. 

«<< Why are you silent, Jane 2’ 

“T was experiencing an ordeal: a hand of fiery iron grasped my 
vitals. Terrible moment: full of struggle, blackness, burning ! 
Not a human being that ever lived could wish to be loved better 
than I was loved ; and him who thus loved me I absolutely wor- 
shipped : and I must renounce love and idol. One drear word com- 
prised my intolerable duty,—‘ Depart !’ 

«Jane, you understand what I want of you? Just this promise 
—‘I will be yours, Mr. Rochester.’ ’ 

“«Mr. Rochester, I will not be yours.’ 

* Another long silence. 

«* Jane!’ re-commenced he, with a gentleness that broke me 
down with grief, and turned me stone-cold with ominous terror— 
for this still voice wag the pant of a lion rising—‘ Jane, do you 
mean to go one way in the world, and to let me go another ?’ 

“95 ay” 

“« Jane,’ (bending towards and embracing me), ‘do you mean it 
now ?” 

“*T do.’ 

«And now;;’ softly kissing my forehead and cheek. 

“«J do—’ extricating myself from restraint rapidly and com- 
pletely. 

“«QOh, Jane, this is bitter! This—this is wicked. It would not 
be wicked to love me.’ 

“ «Tt would to obey you.’ 

“A wild look raised his brows—crossed his features: he rose; 
but he forbore yet. I laid my hand on the back of a chair for sup- 
port: I shook, I feared—but I resolved. 

**One instant, Jane. Give one glance to my horrible life when 
you are gone. All happiness wil! be torn away with you. What 
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then is left? For a wife I have but the maniac up-stairs: as well 
might you refer me to some corpse in yonder church-yard. What 
shall I do, Jane? Where turn for a companion, and for some hope?’ 

“«Do as Ido: trast in God and yourself. Believe in heaven. 
Hope to meet again there.’ 

«Then you will not yield? 

oe No,’ 

«Then you condemn me to live wretched, and to die accursed ?’ 
His voice rose. 

“<T advise you to live sinless ; and I wish you to die tranquil.’ 

«“«Then. you snatch love and innocence from me? You fling me 
back on lust for a passion—vice for an occupation ? 

*«« Mr. Rochester, I no more assign this fate to you than I grasp 
at it for myself. We were born to strive and endure—you as 
wellas I: do so. You will forget me before I forget you.’ 

“« You make me a liar by such language: you sully my honour. 
I declared I could not change: you tell me to my face I shall 
change soon. And what a distortion in your judgment, what a 
perversity in your ideas, is proved by your conduct! Is it better 
to drive a fellow creature to despair than to transgress a mere 
human law—no man being injured by the breach? for you have 
neither relatives nor acquaintances whom you need fear to offend 
by living with me.’ 

“This was true: and while he spoke my very Conscience and 
Reason turned traitors against me, and charged me with crime in 
resisting him. They spoke aimost as loud as Feeling: and that 
clamoured wildly. ‘O comply!’ it said. ‘Think of his misery ; 
think of his danger—look at his state when left alone ; remember 
his headlong nature ; consider the recklessness following on des- 
pair—soothe him ; save him ; love him; tell him you love him and 
will be his, Who in the world cares for you? or who will be in- 
jured by what you do? 

“Still indomitable was the reply—‘Z care for myself. The 
more solitary, the more friendless, the more unsustained I am, the 
more I will respect myself. I will keep the law given by God ; 
sanctioned by man. I will hold to the principles received by me 
when I was sane, and not mad—as I am now. Laws and principles 
are not for the times when there is no temptation: they are for 
such moments as this, when body and soul rise in mutiny against 
their rigour ; stringent are they ; inviolate they shall be. If at my 
individual convenience I might break them, what would be their 
worth? They have a worth—so I have always believed ; and if I 
cannot believe it now, it is because I am insane—quite insane: with 
my veins running fire, and my heart beating‘faster than I can count 
its throbs. Preconceived opinions, foregone determinations, are all I 
have at this hour to stand by: there I plant my foot.’ ”’—Jane 
Eyre, vol. iii., pp. 36-40. 
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And there is something’ sublime in all that follows; an 
appreciation of the inward and superior will of a strong 
nature, scarce conscious of itself or of its own workings;,, 
assuming even the form of a blind instinct, and yet of 
power to subdue the raging passions which it has to 
combat. 


“Tn the midst of my pain of heart, and frantic effort of principle, 
I abhorred myself. I had no solace from self-approbation ; none’ 
eveti from self-respect. I had injured—wounded—left my master. 
I was hateful in my own eyes. Still I could: not turn, nor retrace 
one step. God must have led me on- As to my own will or con- 
science, impassioned grief had trampled one and stifled the other: 
I was weeping wildly as I walked along my solitary way ; fast, fast 
I went like one delirious. A weakness, beginning inwardly, ex- 
tending to the limbs, seized me, and I fell: I lay on the ground 
some minutes, pressing my face to the wet turf. I had some fear 
—or hope—that here I should die: but I was soon up; crawling 
forwards on my hands and knees, then again raised to my feet— 
as eager and as determined as ever to reach the road.” —Jane Eyre, 
vol. ili, p, 48. 


As we have said before, it is not our intention to follow 
our heroine in her wanderings, nor to notice her accession 
of fortune, or her recognition by her relations; and yet 
this part of the story contains most striking scenes, and 
there is one character, that of her cousin, St. John Rivers, 
which we consider one of the most rare and finely deline- 
ated, that can_be met with in the whole region of such 
descriptions. It is not every one who will have met such a 
one; those who have will recognise it with a thrill. We 
have spoken of the unity of the story,—its coherency is no 
less remarkable; every incident is exciting, unexpected ; 
not one can be taxed with being forced, unnatural, or even 
improbable; and the catastrophe is a fitting climax,— 
pathetic, and yet full of softness and satisfied feeling. We 
must not detail it, in justice to those who have not yet 
read this charming novel. 

“Shirley,” in its own way, is equally agreeable. It has 
less, perhaps of passion, but it is more diffuse, more orna~ 
mented, more various; it abounds, even more than “ Jane 
EKyre,’”’ in those lovely pictures of nature which form so 
striking a feature in these novels; pictures which have not 
the soft and somewhat laboured tinting of Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
scenery, nor are they like the rich elaborate framework in 
which James disposes of his personages ;—they are dashed. 
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off in few strong colours, laid on broadly ; the sounds, the 
aspect of nature, the effect of the changing temperature 
upon the nerves, seems re-produced, blending and harmo- 
nising with the scene in a peculiar manner. We take at 
random the description of an old mansion. 


“If Fieldhead had few other merits as a building, it might at least 
be termed picturesque: its irregular architecture, and the gray and 
mossy colouring communicated by time, gave it a just claim to this epi- 
thet. The old latticed windows, the stone porch, the walls, the roof, the 
chimney-stacks, were rich in crayon touches and sepia lights and shades, 
The trees behind were fine, bold, and spreading ; the cedar on the lawn 
in front was grand, and the granite urns on the garden wall, the fretted 
arch of the gateway, were, for an artist, as the very desire of the eye. 

“ One mild May evening, Caroline passing near about moon-rise, and 
feeling, though weary, unwilling yet to go home, where there was only 
the bed of thorns and the night of grief to anticipate, sat down on the 
mossy ground near the gate, and gazed through towards cedar and 
mansion. It was a still night—calm, dewy, cloudless: the gables, turned 
to the west, reflected the clear amber of the horizon they faced; the 
oaks behind were black ; the cedar was blacker ; under its dense, raven 
boughs a glimpse of sky opened gravely blue: it was full of the moon, 
which looked solemnly and mildly down on Carvline from beneath the 
sombre canopy.”—vol, i. pp. 276-277. 


Take again this short description, taken equally at 
random : 


“ Tt was now the middle of the month of February ; by six o'clock, 
therefore, dawn was just beginning to steal on night, to penetrate with 
a pale ray its brown obscurity, and give a demi-translucence to its 
opaque shadows. Pale enough that ray was on this particular morning; 
no colour tinged the east, no flush warmed it. To see what a heavy lid 
day slowly lifted, what a wan glance she flung along the hills, you 
would have thought the sun’s fire quenched in last night’s floods. The 
breath of this morning was chill as it aspect ; a raw wind stirred the 
mass of night-cloud, and shewed, as it slowly rose—leaving a colourless, 
silver-gleaming ring all round the horizon—not blue sky, but a stratum 
of paler vapour beyond. It had ceased to rain, but the earth was 
sodden, and the pools and rivulets were full.”—vol. i. p. 83. 


But we proceed to give some account of the book. Its 
opening is comical: we have a description of the three 
curates of adjoining parishes. 

“These gentlemen are in the bloom of youth ; they possess all the 
activity of that interesting age—an activity which their moping old 
vicars would fain turn into the channel of their pastoral duties, often 
expressing a wish to see it expended in a diligent superintendence of 
the schools, and in frequent visits to the sick of their respective parishes, 
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But the youthful Levites feel this to be dull work ; they prefer lavishing 
their energies on a course of proceeding which—though to other eyes it 
appear more heavy with ennui, more cursed with monotony, than the 
toil of the weaver at his loom, seems to yield them an unfailing supply 
of enjoyment and occupation. 

“T allude to a rushing backwards and forwards, amongst themselves, 
to and from their respective lodgings: not a round—but a triangle of 
visits, which we keep up all the year through, in winter, spring, 
summer, and autumn, Season and weather make no difference ; with 
unintelligible zeal they dare snow and hail, wind and rain, mire and 
dust, to go and dine, or drink tea, or sup with each other. What 
attracts them, it would be difficult to say. It is not friendship ; for 
whenever they meet they quarrel. It is not religion; the thing is 
never named amongst them: theology they may discuss occasionally, 
but piety—never. It is not the love of eating and drinking; each 
might have as good a joint and pudding, tea as potent, and toast as 
succulent, at his own lodgings, as is served to him at his brother’s, 
Mrs. Gale, Mrs. Hogg, and Mrs, Whip,—their respective landladies— 
affirm that ‘it is just for nought else but to give folk trouble.’ By 
‘folk’ the good ladies of course mean themselves, for indeed they are 


kept in a continual ‘fry’ by this system of mutual invasion.”—vol. i. 
p. 3-4, 


We could not refrain from this introduction of the wor- 
thy gentlemen, for they are irresistibly comical, and we 
should think portraits, from the great pains the authoress 
has given to touching them up; although for any import- 
ance they are of to the story they might as well not have 
been mentioned, The amusing wrangle with which the 
curates are following up their dinner is interrupted by the 
rector of one of them, Mr. Helstone. 


“ Standing straight as a ramrod—looking keen as a kite, presented, 
despite his clerical hat, black coat, and gaiters, more the air of a 
veteran officer chiding his subalterns, than of a venerable priest exhort- 
ing his sons in the faith. Gospel mildness—apostolic benignity, never 
seemed to have breathed their influence over that keen brown visage ; 
but firmness had fixed the features, and sagacity had carved her own 
lines about them.”— vol. i, pp. 13-14. 


We are elsewhere told of the same clergyman, after 
admitting that a parson should not be warlike, and refus- 
ing nevertheless to join in the outcry against the diabolical 
rector of Briarfield. 


“ He was not diabolical at all. The evil simply was—he had 
missed his vocation: he should have been a soldier, and circum- 
stances had made him a priest. For the rest he was a conscien- 
tious, hard-headed, hard-handed, brave, stern, implacable, faithful 
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little man: a man almost without sympathy, ungentle, prejudiced, 
and rigid ; but a man true to principle,—honourable, sagacious, 
and sincere. It seems to me, reader, that you cannot always cut 
out men to fit their profession, and that you ought not to curse 
them because that profession sometimes hangs on them ungrace- | 
fully—nor will I curse Helstone, clerical Cossack as he was. Yet | 
he was cursed, and by many of his own parishioners, as by others 
he was adored, which is the frequent fate of men who show parti- 
ality, in friendship, and bitterness in enmity ; who are equally 
attached to principles and adherent to prejudices,”"—Shirley ,vol, 1. 
pp. 48-49. 


The character of this clerical Cossack is admirably kept 
up to the last. He, with his Irish curate, sallies forth to the 
assistance of his parishioner, Robert Moore, a young mill- 
owner, and one of the heroes of the story—yet there is 
nothing heroic in his position, character, or actions. By 
the introduction of machinery, and his own cold stern 
manner, he earns the hatred of his neighbours, and is shot 
at and badly wounded once. The ‘‘ Orders in council’’ 
(the date of the story is 1811-12) cripple his trade, and he 
is consequently in embarrassment, from which he strives 
desperately to free himself, and on account of which he 
subdues the love he is inclined to feel for Caroline Hel- 
stone, the rector’s niece, and one of the sweetest little 
heroines we remember. There is an orderly propriety, a 
lady-like elegance about this pretty creature, which seems 
quite a distinct feature ; we perceive it and recognise it— 
her feelings are intense, but they are modestly yielded to, 
or firmly struggled with, after the fashion of a refined 
English girl, and there is nothing of insipidity in them or in 
her. Moore is a hard but gentlemanly man, reserved, 
brave, courteous, a keen man of business, with a heart 
entirely under his own control. He is not good enough 
for Caroline, yet is the sort of person who might attract 
such a nature. She is suffering from his coldness and her 
own uncertainty; her health is failing, and she desires a 
change. When the second heroine is introduced, the 
heiress of the neighbourhood, a lady worth a thousand a 
a year and just of age—Miss Shirley Keeldar, a great 
arrival !—and with her come a host of personages; the 
pompous fussy uncle, her quondam guardian, with his 
formal wife ; the daughters, stiff, censorious nonentities ; 
the only son, lame, an affectionate, sensitive boy—and his 
tutor. 
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This tutor should be introduced with a flourish of trum- 
pets. He is the brother of Robert Moore, and the una- 
vowed lover of the heiress. He has been her tutor, and 
occasionally assumes the airs of a master, while at others 
he keeps the distance suggested by his pride and poverty ; 
the lady varying in like manner from the haughty to the 
submissive: at no time, however, is their intercourse carried 
on pleasingly. Louis Moore is supposed to be a paragon of 
virtue and attainments ; but the conviction is by no means 
brought home to the reader. No feeling of his superiority 
reconciles us to what is neither more nor less than inso- 
lence, but partially disguised, in his behaviour to her; an 
exaggerated attention to the suggestions of his own pride; 
a desire to subjugate, to “ master’ her; scarcely tem- 
pered by the delicacy or deference due to her age and sex. 
And the result is that Shirley, a graceful, generous, impul- 
sive creature, irresistible in her girlish mischief, and care- 
lessness, and sportive sweetness; even she loses some- 
thing of her charm during the courtship: it has so much 
of the wiliness and the ‘‘ mefiance’’ of war, at least on his 
part, that the over coyness with which at last she yields, 
appears not only natural, but painful. Yet we must do 
justice to the art of the authoress. Without an incident— 
except sundry quarrels with her uncle—to mar the pro- 
gress of their love, it is astonishing how much variety 
enlivens it, and keeps up the reader’s suspense until the 
end. Caroline’s love affairs are not so prosperous; she be- 
comes very ill; her long decay is quickened into fever ; and 
then Mrs. Pryor, Miss Shirley’s ci-devant governess and 
friend, (for whom Caroline has conceived great affection), 
comes to nurse her; unsuccessfully at first, the symptoms 
grow worse, wanderings of the mind come on; then, in 
the hope of causing a revulsion of feeling, Mrs. Pryor 
reveals herself as her mother. 


«Then, if you love me,’ said she, speaking quickly, with an 
altered voice: ‘if you feel as if—to use your own words—you 
could ‘ grow to my heart,’ it will be neither shock nor pain for you 
to know that that heart is the source whence yours was filled ; that 
from my veins issued the tide which flows in yours, that you are 
mine—my daughter—my own child.’ 

“ «Mrs. Pryor——!’ 

““« My own child!’ 

“«That is—that means—you have adopted me 2’ 

“«Tt means that, if Ihave given you nothing else, I at least, gave 
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you life ; that I bore you—nursed you ; that I am your true mother: 
no other woman can claim the title it is mine.’ 

“But Mrs, James Helstone—but my father’s wife, whom I do 
not remember ever to have seen, she is my mother 2’ 

««« She is your mother: James Helstone was my husband. I say 
you are mine. Ihave proved it. I thought perhaps you were all 
his, which would have been a cruel dispensation for me: I find it 
is not so. God permitted me to be the parent of my child’s mind : 
it belongs to me: it is my property—my right. These features are 
James’s own. He had a fine face when he was young, and not 
altered by error. Papa, my darling, gave you your blue eyes and 
soft brown hair: he gave you the oval of your face and the regu- 
larity of your lineaments: the outside he conferred ; but the heart 
and the brain are mine: the germs are from me, and they are im- 
proved, they are developed to excellence. I esteem and approve 
my child as highly as I do most fondly love her.’ 

“ «Ts what I hear true? Is it no dream ?’ 

“««T wish it were as true that the substance and colour of health 
were restored to your cheek.’ 

“*My own mother! is she one I can be so fond of as I can of 
you? People generally did not like her, so I have been given 
to understand,’ 

“*They told you that? Well, your mother now tells you, that, 
not having the gift to please people generally, for their approba- 
tion she does not care: her thoughts are centered in her. child: 
does that child welcome or reject her ? 

“*But if you are my mother, the werld is all changed to me. 
Surely I can live—I should like to recover —’ 

“« You must recover. You drew life and strength from my breast 
when you were a tiny, fair infant, over whose blue eyes I used to 
weep, fearing I beheld in your very beauty the sign of qualities 
that had entered my heart like iron, and pierced through my soul 
like a sword, Daughter! we have been long parted: I return now 
to cherish you again.’ 

‘She held her to her bosom: she cradled her in her arms: she 
rocked her softly, as if lulling a young child to sleep. 

“*My mother! My own mother!’ 

“The offspring nestled to the parent: that parent, feeling the 
endearment and hearing the appeal, gathered her closer still. 
She covered her with noiseless kisses: she murmured love over 
her, like a cushat fostering its young. 

“There was silence in the room for a long while. 

* * * * * * 





«Toes my uncle know 2’ 


“« Your uncle knows: I told him when I first came to stay with 
you here.’ 


““*« Did you recognise me when we first met at Fieldhead ?’ 
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“<¢How could it be otherwise? Mr. and Miss Helstone being 
announced, I was prepared to see my child.’ 

“Tt was that then which moved you: I saw you disturbed.’ 

“*You saw nothing, Caroline: I can cover my feelings. You 
can never tell what an age of strange sensation I lived, during the 
two minutes that elapsed between the report of your name and 
your entrance, You can never tell how your look, mien, carriage 
shook me.’ 

“«Why? Were you disappointed ?’ 

*** What will she be like? I had asked myself; and when I saw 
what you were like, I could have dropped.’ 

*** Mama, why ?’ 

“**T trembled in your presence. I said I will never own her: she 
shall never know me.’ 

“* But I said and did nothing remarkable. I felt a little diffi- 
dent at the thought of an introduction to strangers, that was all.’ 

“*T soon saw you were diffident ; that was the first thing 
which reassured me: had you been rustic, clownish, awkward, I 
should have been content.’ 

“+ You puzzle me,’ 

“«T had reason to dread a fair outside, to mistrust a popular 
bearing, to shudder before distinction, grace, and courtesy. Beauty 
and affability had come in my way when I was a recluse, desolate, 
young and ignorant: a toil-worn governess perishing of uncheered 
labour, breaking down before her time. These, Caroline, when 
they smiled on me, I mistook for angels ! I followed them home, and 
when into their hands I had given without reserve my whole chance 
of future happiness, it was my lot to witness a transfiguration on 
the domestic hearth: to see the white mask lifted, the bright dis- 
= put away, and opposite me sat down Oh God! I have suf- 
fered !’ 

‘«*« She sank on the pillow. 

‘“«*T have suffered! None saw,—none knew: there was no sym- 
pathy—no redemption—no redress !’ 

‘¢* Take comfort, mother : it is over now.’ 

“«Tt is over, and not fruitlessly. I tried to keep the word of 
His patience: He kept me in the days of my anguish. I was 
afraid with terror—I was troubled: through great tribulation He 
brought me through to a salvation revealed in this last time. My 
fear had torment—He has cast it out: He has given me in its stead 
perfect love ..... But, Caroline ; 

“ Thus she invoked her daughter after a pause. 

“** Mother !’ 

“*T charge you, when you next look on your father’s monument, 
to respect the name chiselled there. To you he did only good. On 
you he conferred his whole treasure of beauties ; nor added to them 
one dark defect. All you derived from him is excellent. You owe 
him gratitude. Leave, between him and me, the settlement of our 
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mutual account: meddle not: God is the arbiter. This world’s 
laws never came near us—never! They were powerless as a rotten 
bulrush to protect me !—impotent as idiot babblings to restrain 
him! As you said, it is all over now: the grave lies between us. 
There he sleeps,—in that church! To his dust I say this night, what 
I have never said before, ‘ James, slumber peacefully! See! your 
terrible debt is cancelled! Look! I wipe out the long black 
account with my own hand! James, your child atones ; this living 
likeness of you,—this thing with your perfect features,—this one 
good gift you gave me has nestled affectionately to my heart, and 
tenderly called me ‘mother.’ Husband! rest forgiven !’ 

“Dearest mother, that is right! Can papa’s spirit hear us? Is 
he comforted to know that we still love him ? 

“‘T say nothing of love: I spoke of forgiveness. Mind the truth, 
child,—I said nothing of love! On the threshold of eternity, should 
he be there to see me enter, will I maintain that.’ 

““*Oh, mother! you must have suffered !’ 

“¢Oh, child! the human heart can suffer. It can hold more 
tears than the ocean holds waters. We never know how deep—how 
wide it is, till misery begins to unbind her clouds, and fill it with 
rushing blackness.’ 

“ «Mother, forget.’ 

“ «Forget !’ she said, with the strangest spectre of alaugh. ‘The 
North pole will rush to the South, and the headlands of Europe be 
locked into the bays of Australia, ere I forget.’ 

“«Husb, mother! rest!—be at peace!’”— Shirley, Vol. iii. 
pp. 18-23. 


We have heard this part of the story greatly blamed, 
especially it has been considered unnatural that Mrs. 
Helstone should have parted with this only child in its 
infancy, and have never sought to rejoin it. In matters 
of feeling as of taste there is no certain rule; to us it 
appears that maternal affection does not always spring to 
life in full force, particularly in a heart absorbed already 
by painful emotion. We can comprehend that the trou- 
bled, heart-sore, self-distrusting woman should have 
shrunk from the charge of this child, so like to a bad hate- 
ful father, the perpetual link with the abhorred past—the 
child whom she could not maintain, and feared she could 
not manage, and from whom she dreaded a repetition of 
the trials she could no longer cope with; and that she 
might have felt she was doing the hest for the child by 
leaving it to the care of its father’s brother, (a worthy man 
and a clergyman), and for herself in wrenching herself 
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free of the ties which she had found so hard. At any rate, 
here is a beautiful picture ; we have Caroline reviving under 
the influence of this sweet affection, assuming the ascen- 
dancy, claiming the privileges of a spoiled child. Other pros- 
pects brighten too ; in the loneliness and danger that follow 
his wound, Moore’s heart detaches itself somewhat from 
the wealth he has bought with such ambitious, not sordid, 
passion. It softens to his own love and his cousin’s, 
(they are distant connexions). She is the first person he 
demands on his return to his home. We must make 


room for one more extract. 


“« Hortense,’ said Moore, as his sister bustled up to help him off 
with his cloak, ‘I am pleased to come home.’ 5 

‘‘ Hortense did not feel the peculiar novelty of this expression 
coming from her brother, who had never before called the cottage 
his home, and to whom its narrow limits had always heretofore 
seemed rather restrictive than protective: still, whatever contribu- 
ted to his happiness pleased her ; and she expressed herself to that 
effect. 

‘“« He sat down, but soon rose again: he went to the window ; he 
came back to the fire. 

««Hortense!’ 

“ * Mon frére ?’ 

“« This little parlour looks very clean and pleasant : unusually 
bright, somehow.’ 

“«Tt is true, brother: I have had the whole house thoroughly 
and scrupulously cleaned in your absence.’ 

“« Sister, I think on this first day of your return home, you 
ought to have a friend or so to tea ; if it were only to see how fresh 
and spruce you have made the little place.’ 

«Prue, brother: if it were not late, I might send for Miss 
Mann.’ 

«*So you might ; but it really is too late to disturb that good 
lady ; and the evening is much too cold for her to come out.’ 

““*« How thoughtful in you, dear Gérard! We must put it off 
till another day.’ 

““*7] want some one to-day, dear sister : some quiet guest, who 
would tire neither of us.’ 

“«« Miss Ainley ?’ 

««* An excellent person, they say ; but she lives too far off. Tell 
Harry Scott to step up to the Rectory, with a request from you, 
that Caroline Helstone should come and spend the evening with 

ou. 

‘*¢ Would it not be better to-morrow, dear brother ?’ 

“««T should like her to see the place as it is just now: its bril- 
liant cleanliness and perfect neatness are so much to your credit.’ 
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“Tt might benefit her in the way of example.’ 

“*Tt might and must: she ought to come.’ 

“He went into the kitchen. 

“* Sarah, delay tea half an hour.’ He then commissioned her to 
despatch Harry Scott to the Rectory, giving her a twisted note 
hastily scribbled in pencil by himself, and addressed ‘ Miss Hels- 
tone.’ 

“Scarcely had Sarah time to get impatient under the fear of 
damage to her toast already prepared, when the messenger retura- 
ed; and with him the invited guest. 

“She entered through the kitchen, quietly tripped up Sarch’s 
stairs to take off her bonnet and furs, and came down as quietly, 
with her beautiful curls nicely smoothed ; her graceful merino dress 
and delicate collar all trim and spotless; her gay little work-bag 
in her hand. She lingered to exchange a few kindly words with 
Sarah ; and to look at the new tortoiseshell kitten basking on the 
kitchen hearth ; and to speak to the canary-bird, which a sudden 
blaze from the fire had startled on its perch; and then she betook 
herself to the parlour. 

“ The gentle salutation, the friendly welcome, were interchanged 
in such tranquil sort as befitted cousins meeting ; a sense of pleasure, 
subtle and quiet as a perfume, diffused itself through the room ; 
the newly kindled lamp burnt up bright ; the tray and the singing 
urn were brought in. 

“«T am pleased to come home,’ repeated Mr. Moore. 

“They assembled round the table. Hortense chiefly talked. She 
congratulated Caroline on the evident improvement in her health : 
her colour and her plump cheeks were returning, she remarked. 
It was true: there was an obvious change in Miss Helstone: all 
about her seemed elastic ; depression, fear, forlornness, were with- 
drawn : no longer crushed, and saddened, and slow, and drooping, 
she looked like one who had tasted the cordial of heart’s-ease, and 
been lifted on the wing of hope. 

«« After tea, Hortense went up-stairs: she had not rummaged her 
drawers for a month past, and the impulse to perform that operation 
was now become resistless. During her absence, the talk passed 
into Caroline’s hands: she took it up with ease ; she fell into her 
best tone of conversation. A pleasing facility and elegance of 
language gave fresh charm to familiar topics: a new music in the 
always soft voice, gently surprised and pleasingly captivated the 
listener; unwonted shades and lights of expression elevated the 
young countenance with character, and kindled it with animation.” 


—pp. 249—251, 


There follows a long conversation between the lovers; 
into which the authoress has seen fit to introduce a silly 
and flippant attack upon the Litany of Loretto as “jar- 
gon.’ This irrelevant affront to a favourite devotion of 
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the immense majority of the Christian world is an offence 
against good taste and good manners we should not have 
expected from this lady. 

But we must draw to a close as well as our subject. 
We need scarcely say that all ends well for our two 
heroines. ‘The obnoxious ‘‘ Orders” are repealed, Ro- 
bert’s prospects brighten, and both brothers are made 
happy. It is scarcely doing justice to the book to omit all 
mention of Yorke, the original and most entertaining 
Yorkshire Squire, nor of his too original—his eccentric 
family; the Sympsons, too, the good old maids, the 
various country neighbours are all good in their way ; for 
the dialogues are spirited and racy, and give evidence of 
knowledge of the world and of society. Finally, we hope 
the authoress will suppress all tendency to exaggeration 
and abruptness—that she will avoid all theories concern- 
ing her own religion—whereby we suspect she would 
injure itself with all her parties—and all attacks upon that 
of other people ; and with these reservations we shall be 
truly rejoiced to welcome as many more such novels as 
she will please to give us. 


Art. X.—1. Church Matters in MDCCCL. No. I. Trial of Doctrine. 
By the Rev, Joun Kepuz, M. A. Oxford and London: Parker. 


2.—Suggestions to minds perpleaed by the Gorham Case. A Sermon 
preached at the Royal Chapel, Whitehall, on Sexag. Sunday, 
1850. By Wi11am Sewext, B.D. Oxford & London: Parker. 


3.—The Church, the Crown, and the State, their junction and their sepa- 
ration. Considered in two Sermons bearing reference to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. By the Rav. W. J. 
E. Bennett, M. A. London: Cleaver. 


4,—The Things of Cesar and the Things of God. A Discourse 
preached in Christ Church, St. Pancras, on Sunday, Jan. 27, 
1850. By W. Dopswortn, M. A. London: Masters. 


5.—A House divided against itself. A Sermon preached on Sunday, 
March 10, 1850. By W. Dopsworru, M. A. London: Masters. 
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6.—The Pulpit, No. 1,500. Divisions in the Church of England. A 
Sermon by the Rev. Giusert Extior, M. A. Preached in 

_ Trinity Church, Marylebone, on Sunday morning, Jan. 20, 1850. 

7.—A first Letter on the present position of the High-Church Party in 
the Church of England. By the Rev. W. Masxett. The Royal 
Supremacy, and the authority of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. London: Pickering. 

8.—The present Crisis in the Church of England. Illustrated by a 
brief enquiry as to the Royal Supremacy. By W. J. Irons, 
B. D. London: Masters. 

9.—A few words of hope on the present Crisis of the English Church. 
By the Rev. J. M. Neate, M. A. London: Masters. 


ferme works were mostly written in anticipation of an 
event which has now occurred. For we take our pen 
to write, after the judgment, on the long pending case of 
Gorham v. the Bishop of Exeter, has been pronounced. 
The character of most of these publications may be said 
to suffer by this circumstance; at least our interest in 
them is necessarily diminished. While the judgment was 
veiled in uncertainty, the contingent promises or declara- 
tions which they contain served to irritate our minds to 
that zestful enjoyment, that conjecture, prophecy, hope, 
expectation give. Now all is surely accomplished as to 
the one side, and we cannot long remain doubtful as to its 
effects on the other. The ‘‘Gorham”’ decision is as unfa- 
vourable to the “‘ Church-party’’ as its greatest foes could 
have desired; the very darkest anticipations of its mem- 
bers have been more than fulfilled; will the effects upon 
its destinies be such as have been threatened or promised, 
or will this storm, too, like the stone-altar decision, the 
abolition of bishopricks, the promotion of Dr. Hampden, 
and the Jerusalem episcopacy, raise but a transient swell 
upon the sluggish and stagnant waters of the earth-bound 
Establishment? Perhaps before this question is in print, 
perhaps before we have brought our article to its close, we 
shall have evidence on the subject; and if it would have 
been insipid to read observations based on conjectures 
respecting the decision, had we written before it was 
issued, so it may be still more stupid to peruse our present 
remarks, penned in uncertainty as to its consequences, 
should the next few weeks unfold them to the public eye. 
But having till now watched closely the events which 
Providence has ruled for the gradual destruction of error, 
and the triumph of truth, in past years, we may not shrink 
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from the recording of our thoughts, at what appears to all 
parties the most decisive religious crisis of our era. 

We will assume, that our readers are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the main outlines of the Gorham case, to 
dispense us from the task of here reproducing them. It 
will be sufficient to state, that the gentleman who gives 
name to it, has carried to the Queen in Council, an appeal 
from the Arches Court, in a certain cause pending be- 
tween him and the bishop of Exeter; that the appeal was 
made against a sentence which justified the bishop for 
refusing to institute him to a benefice, to which he had 
been presented by the Lord Chancellor; that the refusal 
to institute was based upon the charge of unsoundness of 
faith in Mr. Gorham, touching baptismal Regeneration. 
Thus the question at issue is to the following effect: was 
the bishop justified in rejecting, as unorthodox, from a 
living, a clergyman who denies that Baptism confers 
regeneration, by its own power; or, in other words, does 
the religion established by law in this country teach autho- 
ritatively, and as its exclusive doctrine, baptismal regen- 
eration? By two statutes, 2 and 3 Will. IV., c. 92, and 
3 and 4 Will. IV., c. 41, such an appeal is to be heard by 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and its 
sentence is final and definitive, and not subject to further 
review. Its members are all laymen, and may belong to 
any imaginable creed, or be mere infidels, with only one 
exception ; for the lord chancellor (who in the Gorham 
- could not act, as being a party,) must not be a cath- 
olic. 

It was in anticipation, as we have already observed, of the 
sentence of this court, that most of the pamphlets collected 
by us were written; and they present us with a graduated 
series of views respecting it, beginning with the very low- 
est, and going up to the most exalted, churchism. 

Mr. Elliot, for instance, is faithful to the principles, 
which he avowed to his congregation in his inaugural dis- 
course, that the English Establishment is “a Church 
which is created by the law, upheld by the law, paid by 
the law, and may be changed by the law, just as any 


other institution of the land.’’* He therefore makes no 


difficulty on the subject of the late, then expected, decision 








* A Sermon preached...at Trinity Church, Marylebone, Jan. 10, 
1847, p. 13. 
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of the Gorham controversy. One short extract from his 
sermon will suffice to show what doctrine is preached at 
one end of Albany Street, on this momentous topic. 


“Mark, then, well, the character of your Church, as it rose 
antagonistic to Rome. At the Reformation it was given to this 
realm to feel that God’s Church ought not to be something stand- 
ing apart in a Christian land, and amid a Christian people from 
their ordinary law and life,—that there ought not to be one polity, 
called the State, and another polity called the Church, and that 
the polity of the State might be independent of the action and con- 
trol of God’s Word and will,—but that a Christian people should 
know and feel themselves above all to be a Church of God, bound 
to know and to obey His will. 

“ And this nation understanding and feeling this, became as a 
nation in its corporate capacity, a congregation of faithful men, a 
vistble, manifest Church of God, determining, as a people, to bring 
themselves under acknowledged subjection to God, with a national 
faith, a national worship, and a national conscience. As a nation, 
through its ordinary channels of legislation it gave to itself laws as 
achurch. It recegnized no claim whatever on the part of any 
supposed commission deriving its authority from the apostles, 
either to give a law to the people, or to assume the ministry among 
them. It never listened, if the clergy ever made it, to anv claim, 
to what the apostles themselves disclaimed, ‘the dominion over 
their faith,’ or to be ‘lords over God’s heritage.’ Its ritual it 
prescribed, its code of doctrines and of discipline it ratified, such 
form of ministry as it thought most expedient it appointed, the 
duties of the ministry it determined, the sustentation of the clergy 
it provided for, all by its ordinary channels of legislation as a 
nation; and while it permits of no change except through the 
ordinary legislature, it commits to its ordinary courts interpreta- 
tion, where its formularies have occasioned doubt or difficulty ; 
and attributes to the sovereign the title, under Christ, of supreme 
head of this national Church, because the sovereign is the execu- 
tive of the will of the three estates of the realm.”—p. 92. 


The whole drift of his sermon is in fact to show, and he 
does so in a powerful, and not easily controvertible man- 
ner, that the English establishment of the Reformation 
was in every way antagonistic to the previous catholic 
Church in these realms, and that so far from interpretation 
of the English religious doctrines having to be sought in 
her formularies or traditions, they must be thence deduced 
by contradictories. 

But our wish is not to occupy ourselves with writers 
belonging to this school, but rather to comment, necessa- 
rily with brevity, on the publications of authors familiarly 
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considered High-churchmen, and to point out a few of the 
many awkward and embarrassing difficulties into which 
they are cast. We do not either intend to give our own 
views on the present crisis; but shall limit ourselves to the 
examination of those presented, in the pamphlets and ser- 
mons before us, calling in assistance from other sources. 

We feel no inclination to treat with levity, still less to 
enjoy, the pain and perplexity of these writers; any more 
than we should the struggles of one who is plunging and 
battling amidst broken ice, through which he has fallen, 
in spite of the DANGEROUS plainly placarded to warn 
him off. Many things we read in these works, apt to call 
up a smile, and to provoke the exclamation, “ It is all 
your own fault; you have leaned on Egypt’s reed, and you 
wonder that it pierces your hand!’’ But we are checked 
in such thoughts by the true earnestness which some of 
these authors exhibit, and by our sincere hope, that this 
further awakening of their religious sensibilities will not 
pass, like other graces, over them in vain. 

It may appear invidious, and perhaps uncharitable, to 
speak thus as of some. But we are compelled in sincerity 
to avow, that some who have taken up this cause, do 
appear to us to be but acting a part. There are some 
who for years have been known as upholding theoretically 
certain views, allied to High-church opinions, but are almost 
eccentrically ferocious in regard to what their theory 
compels them to call, branches of the Catholic Church. 
Though Rome is absolutely necessary for them to estab- 
lish their so-called Apostolical succession; though she is 
necessary to their construction of the fantastic branch- 


> 


church system ;* though she is necessary for them, to found 





* Thus Mr. Sewell, in the sermon before us, says: ‘‘ Has God 
leclared it? What He has declared we know through Christ ; 
what Christ declared through His Apostles; what the Apostles, 
whether in writing or by word of mouth, we learn through the radi- 
ating independent concurrent branches of the Catholic Church of old, 
in whose steps our own Church walks, not holdiag its doctrine 
from men, or preaching any other Gospel than that ‘once for all 
delivered to the saints.’ - This is enough.” (p. 7.) We have per- 
plexed ourselves much to ascertain the meaning of the words, 
which we have marked in italics, First the branches radiate, 
that is, separate ; then they concur, that is, join; and though thus 


united together at both ends, they remain independent. Such is 
the “branch-church” theory ! 
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their argument in favour of any doctrine, on the consent 
of all Churches; although, however unowned, she is neces- 
sary for their guidance in regard to all which they call 
new life in Anglicanism, to devotion, asceticism, and peni- 
tential works; yet by a strange anomaly, the writers to 
which we allude seem to bear always about them a very 
hatred of the Church to which they are so indebted. One 
of these loose admirers of a fanciful catholicity, but a 
thorough foe of the Catholic Church, is Mr. Sewell, whose 
sermon before us has been well characterised, by Mr. 
Maskell, in regard to its principal point, in these words: 


** Would that we could indeed echo the writer’s words, ‘ What 
mean these fears?’ I, for one, caunot make so light of them, nor 
do I hesitate to confess it. And this is most certain: that no 
man, who will give himself time for consideration, as he will 
answer to Gop and to his conscience, will find his anxieties and 
doubts removed by weak evasions of the true question at issue ; or 
by attempts to bury them beneath a confused heap of words, not 
supported by argument, and unsustained by facts.”—p. 66. 


And really looking at the sermon itself, it presents such 
a nice balance between the catholicity of words and the 
protestantism of realities; between zeal for the establish- 
ment and anxiety for the state; between jealousy for doc- 
trinal authority in the one, but full right of supremacy in 
the other, that one almost instinctively looks at the title- 
page to see where this trimming, compromising discourse 
was delivered, and breathes freely again on finding it to 
have been spoken “ at the Royal chapel, Whitehall ;”’ the 
very spot whence are dated those gracious acts of royal 
Supremacy, which clothe in ample lawn, arms that throw 
their bucklers over “‘ things as they be.”’ 

We have heard of determined French royalists who 
maintained that the climate of their country had become 
decidedly worse after the first expulsion of the Bourbons; 
we have heard an old [talian declare, that gray horses had 
ceased to be born in Italy ‘‘after the time of the French;”’ 
we have read of political democrats nearer home, who 
freely attribute the potato-blight to Lord John Russell ; 
but we certainly were not prepared to hear it gravely 
asserted in a pulpit, that all this trouble about Gorham 
and the bishop of Exeter, and the Privy Council, was due 
entirely to Rome. Our reader will hardly believe us, 
unless we quote the passage, which we will mark, where 
we wish for his particular attention. 


4 
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“Let us not invent some scheme of our own; let us have 
nothing of human devising either in the past days or the present. 
Let us go back to those days of the Church, in which the Catholic 
institutions of the Apostles may be most easily traced, and take as 
far as possible a model from them, as will prove under every 
future trial and perplexity, 7 do not say a guarantee against error, or 
false judgment, or disappointment on our own part, but a consolation 
in distress, an answer to our own conscience, and a defence befure 
the tribunal of God. We must indeed go back far. Not to Con- 
vocation, for Convocalion is a civil creation, a clerical Parliament 
instituted for purposes of finance, nol a Synod of God's ministers for 
proclaiming His word. And the usurpation of Rome more or less 
disorganized the Church by this very question of appeals. To her 
we entirely owe our present troubles. The present irregular and dan- 
gerous tribunal is such a natural inheritance and offshoot from her 
first violation of the polity of the Church, that we can scarcely 
trust to any precedent more recent than the early centuries of 
Ecclesiastical history. What form of Synod, under what modifica- 
tion, and with what precise jurisdiction would be most suited to our 
wants, will be a question for the profoundest research.” —p. 26. 


In addition to the particular motive above assigned for 
our quoting this passage, we present it as a delicious spe- 
cimen of theological prescription to a bruised and threat- 
ened church. The following is the process requisite for 
hercure. First, having duly obtained permission from 
the supreme Crown, to let the church settle her own 
affairs her own way, but without the remotest approach to 
a scheme for doing so; having obtained merely the abro- 
gation of the present tribunal, without the substitution of 
any other; having procured the admission, by the legisla- 
ture, of a future ecclesiastical court as yet in nubibus, 
instead of “the Queen in Council,’’ “the profoundest 
research’’ has to commence, as to ‘‘ what form of Synod’’ 
will most ‘‘suit present wants.’’ Who has to undertake all 
this? Where lies the jurisdiction to prepare and appoint 
this specific form of Synod? Secondly, after all, the 
form of synod which requires such profound research has 
been already settled by Mr. Sewell to be found in the 
‘precedents of the early centuries;’’ not in any formed 
after Rome’s “ first violation of the polity of the Church.”’ 
Mr. Sewell ought surely, for the guidance of the imaginary 
commission of organization of a national Synod, to have 
pointed out the line of demarcation between the two 
periods, and to have shown the differences between forms 
of Synod in each. We are quite in the dark on the sub- 
ject. Thardly, the preliminary authority will have to 
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decide “what precise jurisdiction”’ the Synod is to have. 
In other words, there is to be a Synod convened to make 
final decisions; but there is, or there has to be, some 
other unknown power, to decide what the precise juris- 
diction of that Synod is to be! What is this power that 
has to limit or over-rule its authority? Fourthly, when 
this form of Synod, discovered by “the profoundest re- 
search’? of some persons unknown, invested with some 
“precise jurisdiction’? by some superior authority undis- 
covered, formed on the model of ancient precedents not 
yet defined, has come into existence, it must turn out to 
be “no scheme of their own ;’’ “ nothing of human devis- 
ing, either in the past days or the present.’’ Yet it is to 
be formed by the precedents of men of former times, and 
the researches of those of ours! ifthly, if not anything 
human, it will be something Divine; and yet it is not to 
“ prove...a guarantee against error, or false judgment.” 


Then what better will it turn out than a mere “ human 
device?”’ Such, however, is the ready panacea for a 
Church in present trouble, perplexity, and imminent peril. 

But we said that a writer of Mr. Sewell’s cast appears, 
in such a matter, to be playing a part. And in truth, we 
cannot bring ourselves to see anything more than a stu- 
died declamation, a rehearsal of a character in such a pas- 
sage as the following. The preacher is speaking of the 
petition to be made for the new chimera of a Synod or 
Court of appeal, before alluded to. 


“And it is impossible that the appeal can be rejected. English- 
men will not hear of it; they will not be accomplices in such 
oppression; they will not tolerate such hypocrisy as would be 
involved in the refusal of our claim. It may be that statesmen 
love not the Church; that they are jealous of her powers, impa- 
tient of her remonstrances, scornful of her authority. So it has 
always been. And, it may be, the day is past for recollections of 
happier things: of the blessings, the aids, the mercies which this 
nation has derived from its Church; of the thousand ties of love 
which bind the heart of a Churchman to his country. Set them 
all aside, and still our appeal must be granted. What? abjure all 
cognizance of religion, and intrude upon the religion of the 
Church? Cast off every profession of a creed, and prescribe doc- 
trines to the Church? Let loose every caprice of human folly to 
run after its own devices, and put chains upon the Church, when 
she would walk in the path laid down by the Apostles? Raise the 
watchword of liberty of conscience, and pay no regard to the con- 
sciences of Christ’s ministers? Cry toleration, and then persecute? 
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Will Englishmen endure this? Is it possible that the Legislature 
should refuse to give to us what they have given to all? Is the 
Church to be the only spiritual community excluded from the liber- 
ties of religion, and made the plaything of a tyranny? It cannot 
be.” —p. 24. 

This is the fourth place in his sermon, in which Mr. 
Sewell alludes to the peculiar characteristics of “ English- 
men.’ In one, more emphatically he asks his hearers, 


“ And yet, is not the day gone by for formalisms and conven- 
tionalisms in the pulpit? Is not the time come, when we must all 
speak out, speak openly—speak fearlessly —without circumlocution 
—as we speak in matters of life and death—in plain English, as 
Englishmen to Englishmen—and must speak from our pulpits ? 
Where else is the voice of the clergy to be heard ?”—p. 10. 


Kor our parts, we believe that those feelings which are 
peculiarly called an “‘ Englishman’s,” will be found to 
respond very faintly to the call, to strengthen the Church’s 
arm, and encrease ecclesiastical influence. But to con- 
clude this part of our subject, Mr. Sewell’s chief anxiety 
seems to be, lest the Crown should be too severely 
judged. He tells us that “it was against the Pope’s 
usurpations and intrusions that the Supremacy of the 
crown ‘in this realm was so strongly re-established and 
protected; and this is the measure of the means taken to 
guard against the evil, and the excuse, of any be required, 
for the wrong which for a time they may am inflicted 
on the Church.’’ (p. 13.) Rome is again responsible for 
the misdeeds of the State in regard of the Anglican 
Church! And in fact, while most High-churchmen seem 
trembling lest the Supremacy should be over-rated, and 
while the more fervent are nerving themselves to bear 

ersecution for impugning its rights, and no one seems 
ikely to let loose lions, and prepare the rack and stake* 





* The following exaggerated view of the possible result of the 
late decision, which closes Mr. Sewell’s declamation, will show how 
grotesquely unreal is the feeling which he exhibits. Can any one 
persuade himself, that Mr. 8. believes there is the slightest danger 
to himself or friends, that the disagreeable persuasives which he 
enumerates will be applied to them by Lord John Russell ? 

“And no less with firmness yet with temperance, meekly but 
boldly, publicly but with reverence and respect, we are bound to 
remind it of the only course, which the members of Christ’s Church 
can take, when the one alternative is left, to obey either God or 


VOL. XXVIII.—NO. LV 16 
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against the apologists of royal authority. Mr. Sewell is 
intense in exhorting his audience to fortitude, in upholding 
the Supremacy of the Crown. For thus he speaks: 


“ But fifthly, let us never be tempted by hasty alarm, or injus- 
tice, or even persecution, lightly to abandon that salutary and Chris- 
tian doctrine, that the ‘ Sovereign hath the chief power in this realm, 
and other his dominions,’ and that ‘to him the chief government of all 
estates of this realm, whether they be ecclesiastical or civil, in all 
causes doth appertain ; in all causes, ecclesiastical or civil. In each 
the final reference may well be made to him, so long at least as he 
is a member of the Church.”—p. 18. 


We will finally remark that the great salutary measure 
which had to save the Church, an appeal to the Sovereign, 
had to be taken “‘ at once, before any decision was given.”’ 
‘It is our duty,”’ exclaims Mr. Sewell, “our solemn 
duty, from which we must not shrink.” (p. 24) We ask 
the better informed in such matters, was this “ solemn 
duty” performed by Mr. Sewell? Or did he shrink from 
it? Or was his “‘ solemn duty”’ only to tell other people 
what he and they ought to do, but not to do it? 

The Rev. Mr. Irons is a writer also who combines, in 
perhaps different proportions, admiration of his own sys- 
tem with reprobation of Catholicity. He is High-church, 





man. 0 that those would place before them—those I mean, who 
shrink, and tremble, and doubt, and vacillate, and almost fall off 
from their faith and allegiance to their dear and blessed mother 
the Church of England, as soon as she is threatened by foes, or 
betrayed by friends, or perplexed with difficulties, or menaced by 
the secular powers of this world ; 0 that they would place before 
them this last alternative, and learn how weak, how impotent any 
the most mighty arm of flesh is to enslave them, when they are 
resolved in the spirit of God to follow their Almighty Lord pa- 
tiently and submissively to the cross, and to proclaim His testi- 
mony to the last! O that they would remember that the soul of 
the Christian is beyond the reach of any power of earth! Kings, 
Princes, Legislatures, Parliaments, ministers, nobles and armies, 
prisons and spoliation, poverty, confiscation, dishonour, exile, 
death, the rack and the stake, the fiery furnace, and the den of 
lions, all these, all the powers of the world, may be let loose upon 
Christ’s Church again; as they were let loose on her in her first 
infancy, in her entrance on her wandering in the wilderness. The last 
days may be like the first. But they cannot touch the soul. They 
cannot—no, not all of them confederated—they cannot stifle its 
Voice; they cannot coerce its functions of witnessing to God's 
truth in the world.”—p. 28. 
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but most protestantly so. Many of our readers’ curiosity 
it will sufficiently abate to learn, that he resolutely main- 
tains, and learnedly elucidates, the following propositions. 
First, that the Supremacy of the Crown is of Catholic 
origin, existed many centuries before the Reformation, 
and grew out of catholic principles; and secondly, that 
**the spirit of the Reformation was altogether hostile to 
the royal Supremacy;’’ so that really protestantism, since 
it became the religion of England, has in fact gone on 
restricting the royal Supremacy, and bringing it down far 
below what it was in catholic times. Sach an attempt 
must be consigned to the same literary category as Har- 
douin’s theory, that Virgil, Horace, and all the classics 
were written by medizval monks; or Walpole’s, that 
Richard III. was a very ill-used and calumniated mon- 
arch; or Wakefield’s, that Judas, according to the Gospel, 
died of a penitential cholic; or Sir W. Drummond’s, that 
the Apostles were only the twelve signs of the zodiac; or 
Volney’s, that St. Peter is Bootes; or Goropius Becanus’s, 
that Low Dutch was the language of Paradise; or Ros- 
sini’s, that every painting attributed to the great masters 
is a copy, every single original being lost. These theo- 
ries, and a thousand more as fanciful, have been gravely 
maintained, and enforced with great acuteness and erudi- 
tion: and yet no one believes them; they are clever para- 
doxes, and that is all. And to the same shelf of learned 
curiosities we must beg leave to aggregate Mr. Irons’s 
theory of the Supremacy, though learnedly supported, by 
facts, from which we should draw opposite conclusions: 
and we must be quietly permitted to treat the whole, as 
simply intended for a theological Myth. 

The remaining portion of the writers before us belong 
more decidedly, though still in unequal degrees, to that 
section of the same party, which has been more promi- 
nently before the public; which does feel regret at the 
religions separation of England from the rest of the world, 
instead of glorying in this isolation; which acknowledges 
respect and admiration for much that Rome possesses 
and Anglicanism has lost; and from which already the 
Catholic Church has drawn so many valuable members, 
as to make her desirous of more. The names of Maskell, 
Keble, Bennett, Neale, and Dodsworth, have in various 
ways been connected with what was formerly known, as 


the Oxford school, in the English Establishment, These 
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do all seem to feel the reality of the danger which threa- 
tens them: and they enter into consideration of the pre- 
sent crisis, with the earnestness of men, who believe the 
time is come for acting, rather than talking, and who are 
willing to face the clear difficulties of their position. We 
will endeavour to compare and analyse their views; and 
to place before our readers as clear a digest, as time and 
space will permit, of their suggestions. 

I. The first thing which strikes us as prominent in them 
all, and as strangely contrasting with the first, and origi- 
nally moving principles of the Fiat-cleaeh development, 
is their ail darenadt or rather overlooking, of episcopal 
agency or importance, in the present crisis. When the 
“Tracts for the Times’’ first appeared, their primary 
object was to exalt, support, and almost push up into an 
involuntary importance, the power of the episcopacy. 
They proclaimed the high prerogatives of that order, 
avowed the deepest reverence and docile submission in its 
regard. In fact, the very name of High-church conveys 
to ordinary minds the impression, of an unusual pre-emi- 
nence and importance, attributed to the sacerdotal and 
episcopal character, Now, however, that a crisis has 
come, it is clear that the warning “‘not to put trust in 
princes’”’ is extended to the spiritual, as well as to the 
temporal, lords within the realm. While every one is 
suggesting his remedy for the threatening evil, not one 
seems to look to the bishops as the quarter from which 
hope is to be gathered, from which leadership is to come, 
whence the inspiring notes of resistance, and battle with 
the powers of the world, are to come. It is not to the 
watchmen on the towers of Sion that they look for the sig- 
nal-of danger, or the order to rally ; it is not to the natural 
leaders of the host that it turns for counsel and for array. 
The scene before us, so far, looks like that of an army 
abandoned by its generals, or of a ship’s crew deserted by 
its officers, and in the presence of an enemy. The more 
energetic subalterns think it their duty to consult, and 
decide what must be done. 

Mr. Dodsworth, in his sermon on “‘ the things of Caesar 
and the things of God,” not once calls on the people to 
rally round their bishops, or to wait, in firm confidence, 
their direction. We doubt, in fact, if their very name is 
mentioned in his entire discourse. ‘‘ The Church’’ is 
indeed much spoken of, in vague and general terms; but 
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the office of its prelates is not alluded to, as being that to 
which its safety is to be entrusted. Mr. Bennett is the 
same. In the first of his two sermons, the bishops of his 
Church are not once mentioned ; in the second, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London are 
alluded to, in a bracketed passage, (p. 30) in connection to 
an address to them, “‘ to take measures, on the Church’s 
behalf, for the restoration of convocation, or the assem- 
bling the Church synod.’’ And the address to these pre- 
lates itself bears nothing but the form of an ordinary requi- 
sition to a magistrate to call a meeting, without a word 
expressive of confidence in them or their body. But 
indeed, Mr. Bennett seems to rely much more upon the 
zeal and exertions of the laity, than upon those of the 
episcopal Bench. For thus he addresses his congrega- 
tion: 

‘“«*My brethren, I believe that you can, under God, set the 
Church right in this her danger. I mean you, as the lay body of 
the Church ; because, as the lay body of the Church, you have 
before you the House of Commons, and by your will, as the people, 
is the House of Commons constituted. It is of no use to shut our 
eyes to a disagreeable truth, because it is disagreeable. Rather let 
us face it; and remember that the real seat of power being the 
House of Commons, and you being the people, who constitute the 
House of Commons, the remedy is with you. 

“Tt is this simple undeniable fact, which makes me say, that 
upon you, as the lay body of the Church, does God seem to call at 
this moment, for a resolution of our difficulties. Youn can do as I 
have humbly suggested,—deliver protests and send forth petitions, 
You can seek, by constitutional and Christian means, redress for 
grievances. You can appeal to those who make the laws, to alter 
the laws,’ ”’—p. 33. 


Mr. Keeble, one of the primitive Tractarians, in like 
manner totally omits all mention of the bishops as 
the refuge or stay of the Anglican Church, in this her 
perplexity and trouble. Nor can we be surprised at this, 
when, speaking of the passing of the Act of William IV., 
he thus speaks of the episcopate: ‘‘ The bishops, even had 
they been separately consulted, are by no means repre- 
sentatives of the general mind of the Church, as every 
one must allow, who knows how their appointment is 
overruled.” (p. 11.) Whence it appears, that the bishops 
are no longer the voice of the Anglican Church, and that 
**the Church’’ is in fact some power that will overmatch 
the prelacy. Mr. Irons echoes the charge against this 
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body, when he mentions as a grievance ‘‘ the promotion of 
the most notoriously unsound persons to the episcopal 
bench, in defiance of remonstrance, and in repudiation of 
law.”’ (p. 45.) Mr. Maskell’s whole masterly letter bears 
evidence of no great reliance upon the Anglican hierarchy, 
nor, indeed, upon the state-church, as able to grapple with 
the present crisis, or raise themselves up to the proper 
level for required action. Among the “few words of hope”’ 
which Mr. Neale is able to whisper into the ear of his 
afflicted Church, but few refer to episcopal assistance. 
There is one passage in which they are alluded to; and 
though a compliment is paid to one, and the orthodoxy of 
the majority is maintained, it is clear that even this is but 
a happy addition to not at all the essential strength of the 
Church. On the other hand, the teaching of the two 
Archbishops go for nothing ; and there is a tolerable inti- 
mation that the second order of clergy may have to take 
the lead, and teach the first their duty. (p. 22.) And, in 
fact, his appeal is first to the London clergy, who “are, or 
ought to be, the Cardinal priests of the English Church.” 
But even they are told that if they “loiter,’’ or ‘‘ are 
afraid to put themselves forward,” or (what we think at 
least equally probable) if they ‘‘ cannot agree upon a plan 
of action ;”’ then the country clergy “ will take the lead in 
this holy warfare.”’ (p. 21.) 

There is one more organ, that was at least, of High- 
church views, whose office in the system seems to be pecu- 
liar. The function of ‘‘the English Churchman,” to 
which we allude, in the Anglican body, seems to be, to 
secrete honey and balm, from every possible calamity 
which can befal the Church. It is not content to appl 
these restoratives and lenitives; no, it always most telici- 
tously contrives to extract them from the wound itself. 
Its operation is not external and curative ; it is positively 
functional and organic. Whatever happens to the estab- 
lishment is always reason for hope. So long as an eminent 
man remains in it, he is proof of its soundness: the 
moment he leaves it, he is no loss. While the appoint- 
ment of an unorthodox bishop is pending, all is- fury, 
threats, and dignified zeal ; so soon as he is appointed, the 
evil becomes trifling. When every other consolation fails, 
there is reserved this balm in Gilead, that the more the 
Establishment is filled with heresy, schism, dissension, 
and scandals, the more it is drained by conversions to 
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Rome, or weakened by secession to infidelity or dissent ; 
the more the tough vitality of the Church is proved, 
“the greater its signs of life ;’’ because it survives all its 
losses and complaints. And so it is in the present case. 
We should be glad to see any one, who has leisure for so 
heavy an undertaking, extract from the files of the 
** English Churchman” acatena of testimonies respecting 
episcopal dignity and authority: it would prove how truly 
that High-church organ has been for years conducted, 
without palpable principles, or intelligible views. But the 
last is the unkindest cut of all, and well deserves attention. 
The editor is enumerating the ‘‘ inconveniences’ resulting 
from the late decision in the Privy Council, which, with 
complacent benignity, is considered by the writer as an 
“inconvenient”? one, and nothing whatever more. He 
proceeds as follows: 


*“« Another inconvenience is, that a Bishop may examine a nomi- 
nee to a living, and find him unsound in doctrine, and still not be 
able to exclude him, because certain laymen have decided that it 
shall be so, A third is, that the authority of our Bishops is neutralized. 
The two Archbishops have declared their opinion that Baptismal 
Regeneration is an open question. The Bishops of London and 
Exeter have declared the contrary. If we take this as an index of 
the general opinion of the English Bishops, the judgment of the 
Bench goes for nothing ; one party neutralizes the other. This is 
inconvenient and perplexing. Churchmen naturally look with defer- 
ence to authority: and when that authority fails them they feel dis- 
tressed. But even if our Prelates were unanimous in heterodory, we 
see not that the orthodoxy of the Church depends on its Bishops, if their 
decision is not accepted by the rest of the Church, and we believe that 
the English Church, generally, is sounder than it ever was.” * * 

“ When we consider how the Bishops are appointed, and that the 
Church is forcibly deprived of its power of testing their orthodoxy, 
every one will, we trust, admit that the fact of the two Archbishops giving 
their sanction to the making an important doctrine an open question, can- 
not so affect the integrity of the Church, as to make any individual reason- 
ably doubtful as to the propriety of remaining at his post. 

**So long as the formularies of the Church remain orthodox, and 
the body of Churchmen have not sanctioned or accepted error, we have 
no difficulty as to the course which we ought to pursue. No exter- 
nal form can impair the claims which the Church has to our allegi- 
ance. The reversal of the sentence of the Court of Arches, and 
the thrusting a person into a living contrary to the judgment of his 
Diocesan, is simply a matter of power. It behoves us to resist this 
external power to the utmost ; and when we can no longer resist it, 
to protest against it; and having done so, to leave the issue to 
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God’s good Providence, trusting that good will come out of evil, and 
that the lowest condition of the Church is not unfrequently the 
forerunner of its rising to increased energy.”—English Churchman, 
March 14th. 


Any commentary upon such a theological display is 
really superfluous. But a few words may be permitted us, 
because we see that even the well-known initials E. B. P., 
are yet to be found in the correspondence of this Journal. 

We had always thought that the tersest and most com- 
prehensive definition of the Church, or of any true branch 
thereof, was ‘‘ Pastori adheerens grex fidelis.”’ It appears, 
however, that the Churchmen, whom this paper repre- 
sents, do not hold the coherence or union between bishops 
and people of any essential importance. It is only “ incon- 
venient and perplexing”’ to have ‘‘ the judgment of the 
Bench go for nothing.’’ 

Still further, ‘‘ even if the Prelates were unanimous in 
heterodoxy,”’ the Churchman “ sees not that the ortho- 
doay of the Church depends on its bishops, if their deci- 
sion is not accepted by the rest of the Church.’”’ This 
implies, 1st, that there is appeal from a decision of all the 
bishops to the rest of a Church; that is, to the “‘ inferior 
clergy’’ and the laity: secondly, that these two form a 
body authorised to sit in judgment, overrule, and correct 
the consentient judgment of the episcopal Bench: thirdly, 
that the supreme authority being vested in the second 
order of clergy and laity, the government of the Anglican 
Establishment is, properly speaking, presbyterian and 
democratic combined, and not episcopal. 

From the whole we cull a precious maxim of theology 
as follows. The two archbishops and all the bishops may 
be unsound in doctrine, and heterodox, yet “the integrity 
of the Church”? may not be vitally “ affected.”” This is 
very much as if one were to maintain that the whole head 
might be in a state of universal mortification, and yet the 
body remain quite sound. Unless the Anglican Church 
is hereby declared to be acephalous. 

Let us now look back at the very first page of the 
** Tracts for the Times,’’ to the very first profession of 
faith, and deed of incorporation of High-churchmen. In 
the first page of No. 1, we read as follows: ‘‘ Consider a 
moment. . it fair, is it dutiful, to suffer our Bishops to 
stand the brunt of the battle, without doing our part to 
support them? Upon them comes the care of all the 
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Churches. This cannot be helped; indeed, it is their 
glory.........To them then we willingly and affectionately 
relinquish their high privileges and honours: we encroach 
not upon the rights of the SUCCESSORS OF THE APOSTLES: 
we touch not their sword and crosier. Yet surely we may 
be their shield-bearers in the battle without offence: and 
by our voice and deeds be to them what Luke and Timo- 
thy were to St. Paul.”’ Again in No. 10. ‘‘ It may be 
asked, who are at this time the successors and spiritual 
descendants of the Apostles? I shall surprise some people 
by the answer I shall give, though it is very clear, and 
there is no doubt about it: THE BisHops......... Thus the 
whole plan of salvation hangs together—Christ, the true 
Mediator above; his servant, the Bishop, His earthly 
likeness.”’ 

One, then, of the most important features revealed to 
us by the Gorham controversy is this, the total departure 
of the High-church party from its first and fundamental 

rinciples, its lofty and dignified assumptions. We knew 
indeed how the authority of the bishops was set practically 
at nought; how prayers for the dead, catholic devotions, 
rites, and ceremonies were introduced into particular con- 
gregations, without any permission even sought from the 
bishop; how a clergyman of one Diocese exercised acts of 
jurisdiction in another, without asking for the Diocesan’s 
leave ; how even actual censure or suspension by such an 
authority was disregarded, if it came in collision with pri- 
vate views: but we certainly were not prepared for the 
total disruption which seems to have taken place between 
“the Church ”’ and its rulers, and the lapse into complete 
independence, not to use a stronger word, to which the 
High-church party has glided. 

II. We may now consider in what way the decision of 
the Privy Council is received by the different writers 
before us. 

On this subject there is considerable variety of opinicn. 
Some are disposed to make very light of the matter. 
Such are, as we have seen, Mr. Sewell, Mr. Irons, and 
“the Churchman.” To them the sentence is but the 
enunciation of the opinions of a body of laymen; and the 
Church is noways affected by it. Mr. Irons considered, 
that if the sentence reversed the judgment of the court of 
Arches, “‘it would just do a great wrong:......but it would 
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do nothing that would be binding on the conscience of any 
man among us, laic or clergyman.’’ (p. 48.) 

Others take a more rational, and a more serious view of 
the matter, and do consider that the Church is compro- 
mised by the decision ; and that it becomes responsible for 
it, unless it takes active measures to shake it off. And 
yet some overlook the true bearing of the question, and 
seem intent upon proving, that the Church has nothing to 
answer for, in respect to the appointment of the jurisdic- 
tion, to which its articles have been subjected. 

Mr. Keble is particularly earnest in demonstrating the 
whole jurisdiction of the Privy Council to be an imposition 
and grievance, to which the Anglican Church has never 
consented. He acknowledges, indeed, that the law by 
which this authority was conferred, has been overlooked 
by Churchmen; and he endeavours to account for this 
circumstance, in a way which cannot be more mildly cha- 
racterised, than by saying that it is weak. Mr. Dods- 
worth makes a similar avowal of ignorance. 


‘And so, my brethren, I must confess that I see no way out of 
our present difficulty,{but by obtaining the repeal of those laws 
which have thus, we may hepe inadvertently, enslaved the Church 
to the State, and made confusion between the things of Casar and 
the things of Gop. We may hope that as yet we are clear of the 
sin of wilfully betraying our trust. If we have sinned in accepting 
such a law, and acting upon it, we have, at least, for the most part, 
as yet sinned ignorantly. I might be more ashamed to confess, if 
I did not find so many others in the same predicament, that until 
this case arose, I never was alive to the fact that by the law of this 
country a civil court could entertain and finally decide upon mat- 
ters of the Church’s doctrine—matters which are most purely and 
essentially spiritual. Now at length we all do know it. And, let 
me say it with emphatic earnestness, WE ARE HENCEFORTH RESPON- 
SIBLE FOR THE KNOWLEDGE OF 11.” —p. 33. 


Catholics, we are often told, cannot judge correctly of 
the ‘‘ position’’ of Anglicans, and we are considered harsh 
in our expressions, if we deliver our opinion on them, as 
we might when speaking of ourselves. But we must own, 
that such an acknowledgment would appear to us incredi- 
ble, did not the writer’s high character, and the honest 
earnestness which he evidences, convince us of his sin- 
cerity. For, who of us can imagine a catholic priest, and 
one particularly who had devoted himself especially to 
elucidating the authority of the Church, and her claims in 
matters of doctrine, acknowledging to his Hock that, up to 
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afew days before, he had been ignorant to what juris- 
diction controversies of faith had to be referred, and where 
their final decision rested. On a point of such impor- 
tance, ignorance can surely hardly be pleaded. No law 
admits such a plea. And how after all was the law passed 
which gave the offensive power to the Privy Council? It 
passed through the usual course of every Bill in Parlia- 
ment; it was thrice read in each House, and probably 
committed, and received the Royal assent. Mr. Keble 
indeed says: 

‘‘The Bishops, even had they been separately consulted, are by 
no means representatives of the general mind of the Church, as 
every one must allow, who knows how their appointment is over- 
ruled. Nor do we at all know whether the majority of the Bishops 
of that day assented to the arrangement ; we know that it took 
place in the very same session, in which ten sees in Ireland were 
suppressed by mere authority of Parliament, contrary to the 
earnest votes and remonstrances of the far greater part of the 
Hierarchy of both countries. Therefore the Church never assented 
to the powers of this Judicial Committee.”—P. 11. 


Mr. Maskell, however, very properly replies : 

‘‘There is one argument to which I would venture to draw Mr. 
Keble’s particular attention, We are told that we never assented 
to the present supreme court of Appeal, because when the powers 
of the court of Delegates were transferred to it, the Church wage 
never consulted at all upon the subject. Here I would remark 
that there is no evidence that the Church was ‘consulted’ at the 
establishment of the court of Delegates: and there was no neces- 
sity of ‘ consulting’ the reformed church of England at all, when 
the change took place some twenty years ago. It was the duty of 
the Church to reclaim, and to refuse obedience, at the time, if she 
were not satisfied. To proceed...‘ Nor do we at all know whether 
the majority of the bishops of that day asseuted to the arrange- 
ment.’ But do we not know that there is no evidence of any objec- 
tions made by even so few as two or three bishops? Do we not 
know that not a word was uttered by the clergy of any single dio- 
cese, from one end of England to the other ?”—P. 67. 


Indeed, we trust it will not be thought irreverent, if we 
say that the argument of Mr. Keble, and those who agree 
with him, resembles but too much that suggested by the 
High priests to the Roman soldiers: ‘Say you His disci- 
ples came by night, and stole Him away while we were 
asleep.”’* For to what does the argument amount, but to 


*Matt, xxvii. 13, 
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this; “the Church is not responsible for an act, passed 
openly before her, with her prelates in the legislature, 
present and informed of all; because they slumbered at 
their posts, and did not notice its passing.”’ 

Mr. Maskell, it will be perceived, is fully alive to the 
conscientious responsibility of his Church for the law and 
its consequences. ‘T'o extract from his pamphlet is almost 
impossible ; because its power and importance lies in the 
connected train of reasoning which pervades it from end to 
end, supported by great, and well applied, erudition. We 
sincerely recommend it to our readers; assuring them 
that it will amply repay its perusal. 

Mr. Bennett is also earnest and straight-forward on this 
subject. He does not shut his eyes to the grievous charge 
which lies at the Anglican Church’s door, and the weight 
with which this decision presses upon its conscience. ‘The 
passage, though long, deserves transcribing. The italics 
are in the original. 


“The clergy are differently placed from the great mass of the 
laity, inasmuch as they lie under the oath of supremacy, and the 
subscription of the thirty-nine Articles, which the laity, for the 
most part, are not, By this oath of supremacy, there is no ques- 
tion but that we are bound to obey and abide by the decision 
of the crown, as pronounced legally in its highest court of appeal, 
on the great question now before it. Whiatever doctrine this 
highest court of appeal may pronounce and declare to be the 
doctrine of the English Church, either involved in the fact of com- 
pelling a bishop of the Church to institute to a cure of souls one 
whom the Church, in her spiritual Court of Arches, has pro- 
nounced unfit, or in a more direct manner, as saying what the doc- 
trine of the Church is—or what the doctrine of the Church is not— 
in whatever way the sentence may be promulgated, that sentence 
we are bound legally and conscientiously to accept as the Church’s 
doctrine ; for this simple reason—that (here is no higher court to say 
at is otherwise. 

‘It is childish as well as dishonest, to try to escape out of this 
conclusion by saying, we will not heed what the judgment says: 
childish, because our saying so will not alter the fact ;—dishonest, 
because we have sworn before God, that the Queen’s majesty is the 
supreme governor in these realms, and holds, as such supreme 
governor, this highest court of appeal, for the purpose of expressing 
her final will. We know that she does hold this court. We know 
that there is xo other court. We know that (in the present state of 
the law) the decision of such court is irrevocable. Therefore, to 
that court, as long as it remains, we owe obedience—merely on this 
simple ground, that such is the law. 
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“But it may be asked, and reasonably, why was not this 
hardship spoken of before? Why is it only now that the grievance 
is complained of ? As long as the power was kept out of sight, or 
was not used, our attention was not directed to it—our eyes were 
shut. But now the power is used, our eyes are open. We felt (I 
do not say it was abstractedly right ; but so it was)—we felt that 
the power was of no consequence, as long as we had forbearance in 
our rulers not to press it; now that they have pressed it, and 
brought visibly before our eyes the supremacy of the state, against 
the supremacy of the word of God, our conscience cannot slumber 
longer. It must awaken now, thus forced into life, and say openly 
—‘ we must obey God rather than men,’”—P. 30. 


This important passage leads us somewhat further than 
what it was primarily quoted for. Mr. Bennett acknow- 
ledges that this decision is not the decision of the Privy 
Council, but that of the Crown, exercising its prerogative 
of Supremacy. 

This certainly has been very much overlooked. Every 
one speaks of the decision as that of a lay-tribunal: even 
as recording nothing more than the private opinions of its 
members. Quotations are superfluous: the pamphlets 
before us all treat it in this way, with one exception. At 
the same time, they speak of the Court of Arches as an 
ecclesiastical tribunal, and of its decision against Gorham 
as the sentence of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Mr. 
Bennett, in the extract just quoted, tells us that “ the 
Church, in her spiritual court of Arches,’’ has pro- 
nounced against Mr. Gorham. Mr. Dodsworth writes in 
the same manner. ‘‘ What,’’ he asks,” are the facts of 
the case? Here is a temporal or civil court sitting in 
judgment, with power to confirm or reverse a decision, on 
roeety of doctrine, in the courts of the Church.”— 

. 12, 

Now let us compare the two cases. In the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury, the judge, Sir Jenner Fust, is a 
simple layman. He alone hears the causes, weighs the 
evidence, and pronounces the judgment. We are not 
aware that the Archbishop ever attempts to exercise the 
smallest control over his decisions, still less that he ever 
reverses them ; nor even that he can reserve any cause to 
his own hearing. Then how is this a “ spiritual court ”’ of 
the Church? Merely because its sentences issue in the 
name of the Archbishop. We believe that not even the 
appointment to the office rests with his Grace; so that he 
cannot exercise even the indirect control over decisions, of 
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knowing the principles and character of the judge, before 
such important functions are confided to him. e may, 
therefore, fairly ask; if the Privy Council’s judgment 
is only that of private lay-men, why is not that of the 
Court of Arches equally so? 

Or we may put the question still more to the conscience 
of those who demur to the decision; if Sir Jenner Fust had 

ronounced against Dr. Philpotts, would this sentence 
ae been acquiesced in, as that of the Church, and not as 
the private judgment of Sir Jenner? But the fallacy of 
the reasoning respecting the decision of ‘‘ the Church in 
its court of Arches ”’ is fully brought out by the following 
consideration. This court can i be considered a spiri- 
tual tribunal, inasmuch as it gives expression to the 
judgment of the Archbishop, to whom it is reputed to 
appertain. But the Archbishop was a party to the sen- 
tence of the Privy Council, which reversed the sentence of 
the Arches court. ‘‘ We have the satisfaction,”’ says the 
judgment, ‘‘ of being authorised to state, that the Most 
Rev. Prelates, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
after having perused copies of this judgment, have ex- 
pressed their approbation thereof.’’* The anomalies of 
these facts are very glaring. If the first sentence, in the 





* It is quite clear that the Archbishop has had more to do than 
merely give a silent vote in favour of the judgment. In a new 
preface which he has just published to his old work on “ Apostolic 
Preaching,” (9th Ed.) he has not only given his reasons for main- 
taining the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration an open question, 
but he produces the same passages from Ussher, Jeremy Taylor, 
and Hooker, and the same information respecting Bullinger’s 
Decades, which are introduced into the official decision. We have 
also there the*same doctrine of “charitable construction ” which 
excites Mr. Neale’s sneers in his pamphlet. As the Law-lords of 
Her Majesty’s Privy Councils may be supposed to be better read in 
the Statutes at large, than in Anglican Divinity, we may ‘ chari- 
tably ” consider these passages as the contributions of the Church, 
through its Primate. Perhaps this will satisfy Mr. Irons’s wish, 
expressed in the following passage,— 

“It is a fact that our two Archbishops, and the first of the 
Bishops, were assessors to the Judges in Mr. Gorham’s trial. The 

‘ Church has a right to know their authoritative spiritual dicta con- 
cerning Baptismal Regeneration, as it already knows their senti- 
ments through the press. In the absence of any real knowledge of 
what they have said in this case, it is impossible to avoid specula- 
ting and wondering.”—P. 49. 
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court of Arches, be considered as the Archbishop’s, we 
have him giving two opposite judgments: first pronouncing 
in favour of the Bishop of Exeter, and then approving a 
sentence, which annuls and reverses the first, and pro- 
nounces against the same party. Or we must conclude 
that the first judgment was not to be accepted as that of 
the Archbishop, who cannot be supposed to have decided 
against his avowed opinion on the case: and then what 
was the court of Arches, to the decision of which every 
High- churchman bowed, but a lay-court, that records the 
private judgment of its lay judge? If so, why the objec- 
tion to the second sentence on this score, or why was not 
the first equally repudiated ? 

In fact, however, the decision of the Privy Council was 
not a definitive sentence at all, but only a report carried 
up to the Chief Governor and Head of the Church, who 
has been acknowledged by the Church to have full autho- 
rity in all causes ecclesiastical, as well as civil. 4 “* And we 
shall, therefore, humbly report to Her Majesty, that the 
sentence pronounced by the learned Judge in the Arches 
Court of Canterbury ought to be reversed; and that it 
ought to be declared that the Lord Bishop of Exeter has 
not shown sufficient cause why he did not institute Mr. 
Gorham to the said vicarage.’’ Such is the sentence in 
which is contained the decision of the judicial committee 
of the Privy Council; and we need not add. that the final 
award was issued directly by the Queen. With far more 
reason, therefore, than the decision in Arches can be 
called the Archbishop’s, that of the Council must be 
accepted and treated as the Queen’s, speaking in her 
aneaen of Head of the Church. 

r. Maskell very justly says: 

““ At present I would say, it is strange that people have not yet 
discovered that so far as consciences are grieved by it, it is not 
only, no, nor chiefly—the character, the qualifications, or the posi- 
tion, of the individuals who may compose the supreme court, which 
make us to be anxious, but the source from whence the court de- 
rives its jurisdiction. The one is matter of detail, the other 
touches the foundation of the whole.”—P. 57. 

And Mr. Irons makes an important concession much to 
the same effect ; when speaking of the Bill introduced by 
the Bishop of London into the Upper House, as follows :— 


_ “I fear that the bill is introduced with a belief that the Clergy 
imagine themselves, by virtue of their holy orders, to have superior 
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wisdom in deciding religious questions. I am sure that the laity 
fancy we think so, and that it is a very ‘high Church’ persuasion. 
Now we really ought not to mislead them into the idea that we 
object to learned. laymen discussing theological points for the 
benefit of unlearned Priests. A Bishop does not understand theo- 
logy one shade better for being a Bishop, nor a Priest for being 
a Priest. We all know and admit this ; but the laity do not think 
we admit it: and therefore the bill of the Bishop is likely, in this 
respect, to sustain suspicions and jealousies among our people. If 
we will give our leisure and prayers to theology, as few will, then 
may we understand it better than tliose who have less opportunity 
and less grace.” —P. 51, 


In fact: suppose a controverted point were referred to 
the Holy See, and it pronounced its award, what catholic 
would think it his duty to enquire, before he made up his 
mind about submission, whom the Pontiff had consulted 
in the matter, or to whom he had remitted the question 
for investigation? Of course we should know, that as he 
is invested with supreme ecclesiastical jurisdiction, it is by 
this, and not by the character of his counsellors, that the 
validity of his decision would be sustained and made bind- 
ing. Of course too, we should feel confident, that if God 
has entrusted to him the power to decide, He will give 
him the wisdom, to select the best modes of coming to 
a right definition, and to choose proper advisers. But we 
should not trouble ourselves, indeed we never do trouble 

ourselves, to weigh the particular principles, or learning, 
or piety, of those whom he calls to his councils. Or rather 
we may say, that whereas the Pope never does decide any 
matters of moment, without their first passing through 
a council, or as it is termed a “‘ congregation,’ “composed 
of Cardinals and Prelates,* few people even ask or know, 
what particular congregation was consulted in the case in 
point. And though many of the Cardinals or Prelates, 
composing some of these were often, and some are still, 
little more than laymen, not in greater orders, all this 
makes no difference to us. It is the Supreme Pontiff, the 
Successor of St. Peter, the Vicar of Christ, who pro- 
nounces the decision, and that is all that we wish to ascer- 
tain. Then, if the Queen is really the supreme Head of 
the Church, or if she is a power in it with appellate juris- 
diction, and as she has spoken and pronounced sentence in 





*See a paper on the Roman Congregations, in our number for 
June, 1849. 
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the “ Gorham case,’’ we do not see what right of inter- 
ference there is in any one, in regard to the counsellors, or 
judicial sifters of the cause, whom she may select and 
appoint. She, and she alone, is responsible for this. 

t may be objected, that Her Majesty did not choose 
them, but that they were appointed by Act of Parliament. 
Be it so. But by whom is an Act of Parliament enacted 
but, “ By the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by the 
Advice and Consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, 
and Commons.’ ‘The constitution, therefore, of the 
Council is the Queen’s, or her predecessor’s ; for the Sove- 
reign has a means of resisting a violence to his conscience; 
and where he consents, is morally, if not constitutionally, 
responsible. 

The true question, therefore, pending is: has the Queen 
exceeded the rights conferred on her, in virtue of her Su- 
premacy, or not? If she has not, then the question is 
at an end, and it matters not who or what were the persons 
whose advice guided her decision. If she has exceeded 
her prerogative, then the attack should be transferred 
from the Privy Council, to her individually. 

The anomaly, however, of this process is not yet at end. 
The decision of the Privy Council not only does not pro- 
nounce the final sentence, but does not even advise the 
Queen to do so. For after the paragraph which we have 
cited from its decision, it goes on thus: ‘‘ We shall there- 
fore humbly advise Her Majesty to remit the cause, with 
that declaration, to the Arches Court of Canterbury, to 
the end that right and justice may there be done in this 
matter, pursuant to the said declaration.”’ The court of 
Arches, therefore, has to put the finishing stroke to the 
business. In other words, the Queen, as supreme Judge, 
sends down her mandate to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in his Arches Court, for the reversal of his judgment 
there; but that Court carries out the sentence, and thus 
makes it its own. If it does not demur and refuse, then it 
becomes as much an act of ‘‘ the Church, in its spiritual 
Court,” as was the first decision against Mr. Gorham. 

IlI. We come now to the most important point of all— 
the guid agendum ? What measures are to be taken for 
the future ? 

All agree that something must be done; including, as 
we have seen, Mr. Sewell. It seems conceded on all 


hands, since before the decision was officially published, 
- VOL, XXVIII,—NO. LY. 17 
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that the English Establishment would become implicated 
in it, and responsible for it, if it rested satisfied with even 
passive rejection of the doctrine which that award per- 
mitted to be held. Mr. Neale, who is certainly a man of 
hopes, writes thus: 


“Let us not only acknowledge, but assume and press, these 
oints. 
ee 1. The judgment of the Judicial Committee of Privy Council 
asserts, that the Church of England allows formal heresy to be 
taught by her priests. 

“2. If the decision of the Judicial Committee be the voice of the 
English Church, she is actively committed to heresy. 

“3. If the decision of the Judicial Committee, which claims to 
be the voice of the English Church, be not protested against by 
that Church, she is passively committed to heresy. 

“4, On either of the two latter suppositions, it is the bounden 
duty of all members of the English Church, as they value the sal- 
vation of their souls, to go out of her.”"—p. 4, 


Mr. Keble is scarcely less strong. For speaking of the 
decision which then was still doubtful, he says: 

« But if it be adverse, see what presently follows ; even granting, 
what needs to be distinctly proved, that a Bishop or Archbishop, 
acting on that decision, would not involve in direct heresy both 
himself and all in communion with him.”--p. 26. 


Mr. Dodsworth is still clearer and stronger on this 

oint. 
cj The following document, however, appears to us deserv- 
ing of being recorded in our pages; and it embodies the 
strongest, and most authoritative declaration, which has 
yet been put forth, of the responsibilities in which Angli- 
canism is involved, according to the estimate of its High- 
church party. 


*¢ GoRHAM VY. THE Bisnop or EXETER. 


“The subscribers to the enclosed resolutions present their com- 
liments to the Editor of The Tizmes, and will be obliged by his pub- 
Gier them as soon as possible. . London, March 19. 

“ Resotutions.—1. That whatever at the present time be the force 
of the sentence delivered on appeal in the case of ‘Gorham vy, the 
Bishop of Exeter,’ the Church of England will eventually be bound 
by the said sentence, unless it shall openly and expressly reject the 
erroneous doctrine sanctioned thereby. 

«2. That the remission of original sin to all infants in, and by 
the grace of, baptism is an essential part of the article, ‘One bap- 
tism for the remission of sins.’ 
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“3. That—to omit other questions raised by the said sentimce— 
such sentence, while it does not deny the liberty of holding that 
article in the sense heretofore received, does equally sanction the 
assertion that original sin is a bar to the right reception of baptism, 
and is not remitted except when God bestows regeneration before- 
hand, by an act of prevenient grace, (whereof Holy Scripture and 
the Church are wholly silent), thereby rendering the benefits of 
holy baptism altogether uncertain and precarious, 

“4, That to admit the lawfulness of holding an exposition of an 
article of the creed contradictory to the essential meaning of that 
article is, in truth and in fact, to abandon that article. 

“5, That, inasmuch as the faith is one, and rests upon one prin- 
ciple of authority, the conscious, deliberate, and wilful abandon- 
ment of the essential meaning of an article of the creed, destroys 
the divine foundation upon which alone the entire faith is pro- 
pounded by the Church. 

“6. That any portion of the Church which does so abandon the 
essential meaning of an article of the creed, forfeits not only the 
Catholic doctrine in that article, but also the office and authority 
to witness and teach as a member of the universal Church, 

“7, That by such conscious, wilful, and deliberate act, such por- 
tion of the Church becomes formally separated from the Catholic 
body, and can no longer assure to its members the grace of the 
sacraments and the remission of sins. 

«8, That all measures consistent with the present legal position 
of the Church, ought to be taken without delay, to obtain an autho- 
ritative declaration by the Church of the doctrine of holy baptism 
impugned by the recent sentence ; as, for instance, by praying 
license for the Church in Convocation to declure that doctrine, or, 
by obtaining an act of Parliament to give legal effect to the deci- 
sions of the collective Episcopate on this and all other matters 
purely spiritual. 

“9, That, failing such measures, all efforts must be made to 
obtain from the said Episcopate, acting only in its spiritual char- 
acter, a re-affirmation of the doctrine of holy baptism, impugned by 
the said sentence. 

« H. E. Mannina, M.A., Archdeacon of Chichester. 

“ Rosert J. Witperrorce, M.A., Archdeacon of the East 
Riding. 

“ THomas TuorP, B.D., Archdeacon of Bristol. 

“W. H. Mit, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Cam- 
bridge. 

“E. B. Puszy, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
Oxford. 

“ Joun Kepre, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. 

“W. Dopvswortu, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Christ 
Church, St. Pancras. 

“ Wituiam J, E. Bexyerr, M.A,, Perpetual Curate of St. 
Paul’s, Knightsbridge. 
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“ Henry Witiiam Wirperrorce, M.A., Vicar of East 
Farleigh. 

“ Ricnarp CavenpisH, M.A. 

*“ Epwarp Bapetey, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

“James R. Hors, D.C.L., Barrister-at-Law.” 


The principle is, therefore, clearly avowed: that the 
English Church must act, as a Church, to throw off from 
itself acquiescence and participation in the late decision, 
or it is chargeable with its consequences. The next ques- 
tion naturally is, how is it to act? 

It is indeed lamentable to see how little idea there 
seems to exist among these learned scholars of the Angli- 
can body, as to any definite and specific mode of action in 
such an emergency. We have already found that they 
place but small reliance on their bishops, and that they 
clearly consider the duty to be cast on themselves, to 
devise a plan of action. Their canon law contains, evi- 
dently, no chapters, ‘‘ De supplenda negligentia Prela- 
torum.”’ What are called Church Unions (a strange and 


novel name) have been formed in London and at Bristol ; 
their members nave met and have deliberated ; but so far, 


no further step seems to have been reached than the im- 
ortant preliminary, that some steps must be taken. 
arious expedients have, however, been spoken of. 

1. The first, and the one which has been longest in 
men’s mouths is, the revival of convocation. ‘To this, 
however, some object. We have seen Mr. Sewell’s 
opinion of its real objects. But Mr. Maskell, both by his 
own remarks, and by a valuable quotation on the subject 
from the Quarterly Review of March, 1845, has raised 
serious objections, not only to the probability of obtaining 
a meeting of convocation, but to that of its coming to 
anything like a just decision. One part of the quotation is 
worthy of being here reproduced : 


“‘ Were a convocation suddenly called again into action, it would, 
somewhat like the états généraux of France in 1789, constitute the 
most mischievous of all legislatures,—an ancient legislature, bear- 
ing an historical name, possessing or claiming great legal powers, 
unhappily revived after generations of desuetude, not by the reno- 
vation of its pristine spirit, but as an expedient at a period of popu- 
lar excitement, and under the pinch of necessity : a Synod contain- 
ing within it individuals who, from character and station, would 
deserve and command the highest respect, and yet composed of 
members wholly unused to act together in their canonical capacity 
—unaccustomed to render due submission or to enforce due obedi- 
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ence—untried to speech, excepting in voluntary societies, whose 
ethos is totally adverse to the constitution of an ecclesiastical assem- 
bly—taught, in these anomalous associations, to beg for external 
aid, instead of depending upon their own inherent powers—trained 
upon the platform to address themselves to the passions and ima- 
ginations of a mixed multitude, rather than to appeal to the con- 
science and the reason of responsible teachers and chosen guides— 
having all to unlearn as to their habits of transacting public 
affairs, and all to learn as to the mode of exercising their resusci- 
tated duties—cut off, as a deliberative Synod, from all traditions of 
the past, and ignorant of their true position in the present time, 
destitute of collective experience, and therefore of collective fore- 
sight. Such a body, stimulated into morbid activity, would com- 
bine all the inconveniences of an obsolete institution with the rash- 
ness of a new experiment; and under existing circumstances, 
involve the Church in inextricable confusion.” 


2. There is another expedient, which we do not know 
whether we ought to consider as identical with the former, 
or as meant to be distinct. Several writers speak of a 
Synod as the resourse of their Church in its present crisis ; 


and as it is generally joined (though disjunctively) to 
‘convocation, synod, or convocation,’’ we are at a loss to 


decide whether the two words are considered as synony- 
mous, or as distinctive. If we may speak our mind, we 
must say, that the joint phrase appears to us rather indica- 
tive, partly of a great vagueness of ideas on the subject, 
partly of a desire to slide from one thing to another. 
There is an essential difference between a synod and 
convocation. A synod was here in Catholic times, and is 
yet in Catholic countries, an extraordinary convention of 
the clergy diocesan or provincial, in one assembly, wherein 
‘ matters purely ecclesiastical were decided. Such are the 
councils in Wilkins. Convocation was a constitutional 
assembly, co-ordinate with parliament, meeting regularly 
like it, divided into two houses, an upper and lower, and 
summoned by the crown, chiefly for the purpose of making 
its separate grants of twelfths and fifteenths, and bounties, 
to the king. The councils framed canons under anathema, 
constitutions, and rules of discipline: convocation legisla- 
ted in regard to the temporal affairs of the clerical body. 
The former are among the glories and proud monuments 
of our church: the latter proved its greatest curse. For it 
was convocation, and not a synod, that gave up its liberty to 
the state, and bartered its catholicity for the uncertain 
protection of a tyrant. Supremacy was the work of convo- 
cation. 
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After the so-called Reformation, ecclesiastical synods 
ceased: they were dangerous, and they were needless 
under a royal headship. But the state retained convoca- 
tion, so long as it was wanted for separate money votes, or 
was a mode of ruling on the maxim, “Divide et tmpera.”’ 
Now, however, that the Establishment requires an appel- 
late jurisdiction in a doctrinal matter, it is spoken of as 
though identical with a synod or council, and thus the 
attempt is covertly made, to revive, not merely the “‘ eccle- 
siastical parliament,” as it has been rightly called, of 
which a shadow only remains, but under the same name, 
the court which it superseded, that of a provincial, or 
national synod. 

That such a convention is a mere chimera, we believe 
every one, not blinded by the enthusiasm of party-feeling, 
will at once agree. Synods are not summoned by requisi- 
tion, as county meetings are. The bishop of a diocese, 
the archbishop of a province, the primate or patriarch of a 
whole country, can alone convoke the synod of his juris- 
diction. The supreme pastor in each is entrusted with the 
duty of presiding: no one can usurp his place: and he 
who presides convenes. He is the watchman on the tower 
to descry the danger, and the general in the field to 
marshal the array. Now it happens marvellously that 
both the primates of the Anglican bench concur in the 
justice of the late decision, and its sentence; and no 
subaltern power can compel them to call a synod, to 
reverse it. And does any one dream that they can be 
induced to think this their duty, because a party, known 
as high-churchmen, or perhaps more commonly as Pusey- 
ites, meeting in some place in London, request them to do 
so; while thousands almost of evangelicals are at their 
back, supporting them, and encouraging them to the 
contrary? Will the mere call, however energetic, of one 

side, and that the smaller one, arouse their consciences, to 
desert their own, and to put themselves into an awkward 
position with the state, of which, after all, as peers, they 
are members uo less than of the Church ? 

And again, if a synod met, in which, of course, and by 
right, the episcopal body would be the only judging and 
defining authority, who is sanguine enough to believe, that 
the majority of the bench would be found in contradiction 
to the two archbishops? Although Mr. Neale, whose 

imagination and wishes seem to prevail over his judgment, 
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in his entire view of the present crisis, may be pleased to 
say, “‘ We may well bless God, that a great majority of 
the bishops are on the side of truth ; that perhaps it would 
not be possible to find six who would concur in the judg- 
ment,’ (p. 22.); yet we will venture to appeal to the 

nowledge of persons more conversant with the question 
than ourselves, whether the right calculation be not 
exactly to the contrary. Nay, we doubt if more than the 
defeated prelate are prepared to take the risks of convoking 
a synod, to pronounce authoritative condemnation of the 
royal sentence. 

Now we cannot forbear reverting, with joyful and 
thankful hearts, to the contrast which the Catholic conti- 
nent has lately presented, in that church of which Mr. 
Irons sees imminent the total fall. No sooner did circum- 
stances allow the bishops there to meet in synod, but 
council after council was called in France, in Germany, 
and in Italy ; councils so prudently planned, and so admi- 
rably conducted, that Mr. Sewell need not go back to the 
first ages to find models for his ideal synod of the English 
establishment. Here, also, there had been long desuetude 
to embarrass: not a person was alive, probably, who had 
ever witnessed such a meeting. But the spirit of ecclesi- 
astical organization is so lively, through the principle of 
docile obedience, in the Church Catholic; the rules for 
such emergencies are so definite and clearly recognized ; 
the unity and accordance in faith, in discipline, and in 
fraternal and filial charity, are so certain; in fine, the 
feelings and qualities requisite for grand, religious, and 
ecclesiastical action, are so instinctive in her hierarchy, 
that the opening and conducting of each synod, in what- 
ever country, and the enacting of its canons, have seemed 
matters of every day recurrence, have caused no confusion, 
excitement, or anxiety ; and nothing but edification, joy, 
and encouragement, has thence resulted. Surely the 
Spirit of God was there,—the Spirit of consolation, of 
vence, and of love. And are there similar symptoms of 

is heavenly presence in those preliminary meetings, 
acephalons and inorganic, which sit in taverns, and end in 
protests; in this conflicting war of pamphlets, in which 
unseemly names are cast at theological opponents ;* and 





* Thus, Mr. Neale calls the late Mr. Bickersteth ‘‘a leader of the 
evangelical faction.” What can prevent the retort uncourteous 
being made ?—p. 10. 
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still more in this cross-fire of pulpits, teaching within each 
others’ echoes conflicting doctrines; Mr. Dodsworth in 
Albany street delivering opinions so contradictory of those 
reached by Mr. Elliot just outside of it, that if there be 
eresy any longer possible on earth, one, or both, must be 
heretical? Let them who have to answer it to God, try 
the two spirits, and decide. 

And suppose a synod convened, and filling the noble 
Abbey of asuilieuter, is there no preliminary question 
which must be settled before this of Baptismal Regenera- 
tion can be decided? Of the clergy that meet, how many 
will first wish to know why their judgment of scripture has 
to be set aside, and to what extent they will be bound by 
synodical decisions. The authority of the Church, of any 
church, will have first to be secured ; in other words, the 
evangelical leaven must first be purged out: and who will 
effect this, while it forms the greater part of the body, is 
as yet a secret unrevealed. 

If however the synod has to be held, independently of 
the state and the civil power, as some of our writers seem 
to think will be necessary, and after that will be expected 
to bind the minds and consciences of the archbishops, 
bishops, clergy and laity, who, not agreeing with the pro- 
moters of the disloyal scheme, may choose to keep 
away from it; the council will have to open and to 
close its session by two curious measures. The first 
will be the repeal of the first part of the twenty-first 
Article, which says, that ‘General Councils may not 
be gathered together without the commandment of 
princes.” ‘The second would be the revocation of the 
remaining portion of the same article: “And when they 
be gathered together, (forasmuch as they be an assembly 
of men, whereof all be not governed with the Spirit and 
‘Word of God), they may err, and sometimes have erred, 
even in things pertaining unto God.”’ For surely if this 
be true of general councils, it must be more so of provin- 
cial ones. 

Finally, can unity of doctrine ensue from the gathering 
together of a multitude of men, among whom it is acknow- 
ledged that every heresy prevails, semi-Arianism, if not 
Arianism itself, Nestorianism commonly, Pelagianism, 
Novatianism, Anabaptism, and many others, uncorrected 
by the bishops, unheaded by the flocks, unknown almost 
to the professors of them, so depreciated is dogma, so low 
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is the standard of faith, in Anglicanism. The High 
Church party knows all this, and deplores it ; but, instead 
of seeing in it the stamp of heresy, and the brand of 
apostacy, nurses, and even ventures to put to the test of 
rayer, the blasphemous thought, that if this swarm of 

eretical teachers can only be got together in synod, the 
spirit of truth will descend upon it, and transform it into 
an orderly and consentient college of orthodox apostles! 
We will venture to say, that were such a council called, 
and were it to be opened, as in the early church, by insist- 
ing upon each member subscribing, ex corde, the 
Omoousion formulary, some clergy would refuse to do it. 
Nay, even the writings of those who are so zealous for 
orthodoxy in the present crisis, will be found occasionally 
tainted with lurking heresies of other ages.* From such 
elements as these, we may justly ask, what hope is there 
that one uniform profession of faith would spring? Can 
such a hope be founded, either on God’s promises, or on 
the probabilities of human calculations ? ; 





* An example of this has just come before us in connection with the 
actual crisis. A ‘‘ Prayer in the present state of the Church” has been 
sent us ; and as it is dated “St. Paul’s,”’ and as its “ proceeds are to be 
given to the SS. Paul and Barnabas’ Dispensary,” we may fairly con- 
jecture that it is mainly intended for circulation in the congregation of 
one of the writers before us, We will extract sufficient to illustrate our 
meaning in the text, quoting the beginning and end. “O FATHER 
of mercies, who seest all the backslidings and calamities of Thy 
Church, pity its many miserics...... Revive a suffering spirit among us, 
while we labour under a suffering state...... Enable us contentedly, yea 
joyfully, to take up our cross and bear it after Thee. O Father, in Thy 
mercy, guard us against all error......for our Lord Jesus Christ’s sake.” 
It is clear from this conclusion, as well as from the very name given to 
Him who is addressed, that this prayer is directed to God tuz Farner. 
Yet, it expresses a desire to ‘ bear the cross after Him.” Here, then, 
ina prayer, to be “ guarded from error,” and “ saved from heresy,” 
there is put into the mouths of the congregation the heresy of the 
Patrapassians, who taught that the Father suffered on the cross, 
No doubt this is an inadvertency: but it shows the ease with which 
even staunch dogmatists, in the Anglican Church, may slip into hete- 
rodoxy. There is, however, another consideration of more importance. 
A prayer containing such an error would at once have been condemned, 
or suppressed, by any Catholic bishop. But who fears that such an 
error would elicit the slightest notice from ecclesiastical authority in 
Anglicanism? It is but a “nat,” compared with the “camels,” 
which go down every day, smoothly and easily, among its followers and 
its teachers, 
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3. We are not, therefore, surprised to see a proposal for 
a sort of intermediate council or committee, neither Synod 
nor Convocation ; but a body to be named by the latter to 
take measures for securing the former. Such is Mr. 
Trons’s plan. 

‘I think, then, that a committee of our best learned Divines, 
chosen by our convocation to investigate the primitive and ap- 
proved practice in such matters, would suggest to the Church in 
synod a better Court of Appeal in doctrine, than any one could be 
expected to extemporise to meet a difficulty.”—p. 51. 


We can only repeat, that it shows poorly for the ‘‘ pure 
and apostolic character of the branch of the Church esta- 
blished in England,”’ that it should be all, to use a com- 
mon expression, “‘at sixes and sevens,’ respecting the 
mode of proceeding, when a point of doctrine has to be 
decided. The ancient Church knew well how to act in 
such cases; so did that of the Middle ages; so does the 
living Catholic Church at present. Surely this is not 
a matter for the “investigation of the best learned 
Divines ;”’ but one which every Bishop, and every theolo- 
gian, ought to have learnt at College. 

But after all, is it not strange, that the true rights of a 
provincial or national Synod should hardly have’ been 
examined, and defined, in this controversy? It is assumed 
throughout, that such a meeting, could it be procured, 
would be able to decide on matters of Faith, without 
reference to any other authority. If this committee of 
best learned Divines should, after due investigation, make 
their report, respecting “‘ the primitive and approved prac- 
tice in such matters,’ would they say, that they had found 
nothing there, of consultation made of “ the transmarine 
Churches,”’ or of appeals carried to the Apostolic See, or 
of papal legates laying down the law? Would they not 
discover, that when vital doctrines, such as the one now 
under discussion, were perilled, in any one “‘ branch of the 
Church,” the orthodoxy of the whole body was considered 
to be compromised, and every part joined in vindicating 
the Faith? And why does not England think of this 
expedient now, and call on the whole Church to unite in 
asserting the true doctrine? These are questions which 
ought seriously to arise to the minds of thoughtful men at 
this time, not as speculative or curious topics, not to be 
put aside by the stale excuse of providential dealings, that 
over-rule the plain institutions of Christ our Lord; but as 
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practical and home-driving enquiries, that involve the first 
principles of the Anglican separation. 

Nothing has more sadly blinded the eyes, and hardened 
the hearts of High-churchmen, to the clear evidences of 
catholic truth, than this irregular and undoctrinal mode, 
of reasoning from experiences and outward symptoms, re- 
specting the true condition of their Church. Every 
attempt at applying the theological tests of truth, every 
allegation of Scripture or the Fathers, to prove the abnor- 
mal state of Anglicanism, every rising doubt, or more 
painful remorse of conscience, in its members, is met with 
the illusive cry of, “‘ Look at the signs of life in the 
Church. See the holiness of many of its members; behold 
the renovated zeal of its ministers. Surely God is in, and 
with, her.’”’ And then, when members are dissatisfied, 
comes the cant reproach of “ undutifulness,’’ and want of 
confidence. ‘This is the drift of Mr. Neale’s pamphlet. 
Reasoning he will not permit. “ This kind of argument,”’ 
he remarks, “‘ is too logical to be real.’’ He allows, nay, 
he exaggerates, if possible, the delinquencies of his Esta- 
blishment. But then, there has been such a marvellous 
renewal of its life, in modern times, that no amount of 
inconsistency, error, or anomaly, can suffice to counter- 
balance the favourable evidence which thence results. 
There has perhaps never existed a great heresy, which did 
not use this argument, and which could not show as good 
a ground for it. Its wonderful and rapid progress, or its 
firm hold on many provinces, or the sanctity even to mar- 
tyrdom of its members, or the learning of its teachers, or 
any other outward and visible mark of prosperity, gives 
error, for a time, equivocal notes of Divine favour. Mon- 
tanists and Novatians, Donatists and Circumeellions, 
Arians and Nestorians, Anabaptists and Puritans, have 
eagerly seized on one or more of these signs of life, for 
their evidence; and it has served them foratime. The 
Mahommedan superstition built itself, no less, upon simi- 
lar fallacious advantages. 

Mr. Neale, in fact, confutes his own reasoning, by its 
illustration. After contrasting the Swedish, with the 
Anglican Church, he thus continues. ‘ Take a still more 
striking example. The Nestorian Church, on its first 
separation from the Catholic communion, was an ex- 
tremely powerful body. For some time it showed every 
sign of life. In the ninth century the Nestorians of the 
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East are said to have outnumbered the Greek and Latin 
Communions put together. In the twelfth, the Patriarch 
had twenty-five Metropolitans, who ruled from China to 
the Tigris, from the Lake Baikal to Cape Comorin. The 
application is as follows,— 

“ But the first touch of real persecution, and this vast ecclesiasti- 
cal empire crumbled away. Gradually, but surely, it lost province 
after province, till it became, what it is now, a mere sect of the 
valleys of Kurdistan. How cheering the contrast of the past 
history of the Church of England !’"—P. 17. 


Never read we a more lame and impotent conclusion. 
For, as Nestorianism began in 428, and reached its zenith 
in the ninth century, that is after four hundred years, and 
had a vast dominion in the twelfth, that is after eight 
hundred years, and yet all this prosperity and apparent life 
was a deceptive symptom, and came to nought ; whence 
all this boastful confidence in a vitality of three centuries, 
and a vivacity of scarcely twenty years? And then the 
test of a ‘‘ real persecution,’’ which dissipated the Nesto- 
rian delusion, surely has not yet touched the Church of 
England. Where then is the “‘ cheering contrast?”? To 
us it appears just the reverse. All this proves that a body, 
cut off from the “‘ Catholic Communion ”’ may flourish for 
even eight centuries, and yet be unsound: the reformed 

hurch of England has not reached half this term of the 
career of a heresy. 

But there is another striking contrast to be made. Nes- 
torianism kept up the complete organization of the 
Church, in its schism. It had a head, it rnled by canons, 
it convened Synods, it hell strongly to faith, excepting its 
own peculiar errors, it kept up intercommunion of various 
provinces, and chief of all, it permitted no diversities 
within itself. 1t was strictly dogmatical, and exclusive. 
Whoever agreed not, was cast out as a heretic, and unity 
was preserved. The contrary, in every particular, is, and 
has been, the course and state of Anglicanism. And this 
Mr. Neale overlooks. ‘The sort of development, or reno- 
vation, which he builds on, is partly architectural, partly 
rubrical, partly ascetic, partly moral; but in no part, to 
signify, dogmatic. In that which constitutes a body of 
relizionists, it has been great, and common to the Wes- 
leyans, and other sectaries as well; in what forms the 
essence of a Church, it has been naught. We are con- 
vinced that any necessity of being members of the Kstab- 
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lishment, as the means of salvation, that the operations 
of grace, that the necessity of explicit belief in the two 
great Mysteries, in fine, that dogmatic religion, are by no 
means revived, and never again can be, in the hearts of 
the English people, by the Church of the State. Faith, 
once dead, is like an arid plant ; which will not be revived, 
by mere watering, and a little amateur gardening, such as 
Mr. Neale’s friends indulge in; but requires renewing by 
a graft, from a sound stock. 

The actual position then of this body seems to be this. 
The Sovereign, as its supreme Head, upon advice of the 
Privy Council legally constituted, has pronounced that a 
clergyman who denies Baptismal Regeneration cannot 
therefore be debarred from a living; consequently in that 
living, he may freely teach that denial, and may lawfully 
bring up all his flock in that view. And for this he cannot 
be reproved by his Diocesan. Baptismal Regeneration 
has therefore ceased, for the present, to be a dogma in 
that Church. 

The legality of the tribunal was admitted by two Arch- 
bishops and the first Bishop in the Church, who acted as 
assessors, and by another Bishop who pleaded before it, 
without protest. 

It is agreed by the High-church party, that the Church 
of England stands committed to this error, and heretical 
teaching, unless it rejects it by an act equal to the cause, 
and the emergency. It must be authoritative, decided, 
dogmatic, and corporate. Private, individual, dubious 
expressions of opinion, are nothing worth. A Doctor of 
Divinity, a Regius Professor, an Archdeacon, has no 
more right to emit his conclusions, as the voice of the An- 
glican Church, than its most humble country curate. 
Even a single Bishop cannot rescue the Establishment 
from its position of responsibility. 

Will the Anglican Church speak? Will it act? It has 
not yet begun to open its lips, or to stretch forth its arms. 
A few strong men may lay hold of the hand of a corpse, 
and make it sign a paper; but this can constitute no valid, 
as no voluntary, act. And of just so much value will all 
protests and declarations be, which any party puts out in 
their Church’s name. The body must raise itself, the 
head must be erect, the eyes sparkling with life, the frame 
thrilling with energy, and the hand at once bold and deli- 
berate in its act, before we will believe that zt, and not 
some one for it, performs so solemn a duty. 
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We are indeed told, that the Church is in bondage, 
under persecution. Mr. Bennet writes as follows. 


“ But only we must have Lisgrty—not the chains and entangle- 
ments of a State protection—which, while it embraces, kills; and 
while it flatters, poisons—but only the freedom of the children of 
God, who would speak their Father’s voice, and bid men repent 
and be saved. 

“Keep the Church as she is now—chain her down by your 
statute-book, as now she is chained down, without a voice to speak, 
a breath to breathe, an arm to uplift, with discipline defunct, and 
doctrine in the power of enemies—thien, I put it to you, is it in the 
common course or probability of nature that sho should long 
survive ?”—P. 29. 


That language like this should be put forth, as the wail 
of a Church, which, for three hundred years, has been 
treading on the neck of every other religious system, and 
trying to stifle every cry for the barest toleration! That 
the mistress-church, the dominant, overbearing, more than 
royal Establishment of this empire, lofty in station, rich in 
endowment, sharer in all the good things of earth, should 
proclaim herself but the slave, the captive of a worldly 
power, while she holds, with eager grasp, the means 
which, in other hands, would diffuse blessings among thou- 
sands of the poor, now in vice and sorrow, because of her 
exclusive claims! ‘This is indeed a just retribution, if 
felt. Many, we know, will read such lamentations with a 
smile of incredulity ; and wonder why that liberty, so much 
coveted, is not purchased at its well-known price. ‘‘ Divi- 
tias nihil esse duat in comparatione illius.”* But we 
are ready to acknowledge the appeal. The State, or 
Government, of England did indeed forge bonds for the 
Church, but in a double set. It made one of iron, and one 
of gold. It offered her the latter, with the alternative of 
the former. She refused the golden slavery. More and 
Fisher, and the holy Carthusians, and hundreds of others, 
spoke for the Church, as faithful sons, whose voice she 
acknowledged ; they rejected the bondage of court dicta- 
tion in matters of religion; they kept faithful to the inde- 
pendence of Catholic Unity, and the iron became their 
portion, in prison, and on the scaffold. But others were 
found, less generous, and less noble-minded, the Crom- 
wells and the Cranmers, who, with the gaudy trappings of 
court livery, readily put on the tyrant’s golden fetters. 





* Sap. vii. 8 
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The fate of the two Churches, the true and the counter- 
feit, continued as it began. The Catholic has been—not 
the slave,—God forbid! but the captive and the prisoner 
of the State; reluctant, no doubt, but patient ; remonstra- 
ting, yet meek ; her priests exiled, imprisoned, murdered ; 
her nobles amerced, harassed, ruined; her energies, and 
even her necessary functions, impeded, cramped, and 
almost suppressed; her existence ignored, save in penal 
statutes and double-tax entries; and every thing that she 
held dear and sacred reviled, misnamed, and cruelly mis- 
represented. And who so loud in the hue-and-cry against 
her, who so boisterous in her “ Crucifige,”’ who so 
mocking in her “‘ Vah qui destruis,”’ who so ready with 
the heavy hammer to drive the iron deeper, who so prompt, 
at any time, with the gall and vinegar, as this gold-bedi- 
zened rival, this State-nursling, which now raises its voice 
(if its voice it be) to cry for liberty, and complain of 
chains? Why did it not open its mouth to sue for mercy, 
and toleration at least, for what it now calls its “ elder 
sister,’ in the day of persecution? Buta higher justice 
than that of man had prepared a law of nature itself, by 
which timely retribution has been made. We have both 
borne quietly for three hundred years our respective fet- 
ters: we, of the iron which pierces the soul: they, of the 
gold that eats into the heart. But iron gyves, if left long 
enough to themselves, must rust, corrode, break, and fall 
off; golden chains remain unaltered by time, and can only 
be removed by being wrenched off by the wearer, and 
flung away. ‘The master who holds the key will not easily 
release him. 

We do not think, that the moral aspect of the recent 
controversy has been steadily faced. It is not merely that 
an unorthodox decision has been given, but that its holy 
subject has been most profanely handled. The doctrine 
of Baptism, almost the key to the whole sacramental 
system, intimately connected with the dogma of the ador- 
able Trinity, descending into the deep and awful mystery 
of predestination, touching, on every boundary, the ob- 
scure regions of the doctrine of Grace, has been treated 
like any worldly speculative theory, handled rudely and 
coarsely, in conversation and in writings, without the 
slightest feeling about it, as a revealed verity, on which 
eternal life depends. It has been ‘‘ got up’’ by lawyers 
with just as little reverence as if it had been a case of 
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trespass; and discussed before laymen in a room, as if it 
had been an action at common law: nay, with less for- 
mality or appearance of respectful solemnity than is used 
in the Old Bailey. Newspaper editors, who perhaps have 
never learnt their catechism, have written flippantly and 
ignorantly on this momentous subject, verifying, in a most 
painful manner, the well-known complaint, that 


“ Fools rush in, where Angels fear to tread.” 


Let any one, who has complained of Tridentine doctrines, 
compare the manner, in which the Gorham case has been 
conducted, with the glorious meeting at rent, its noble 
array of Bishops, (and such Bishops!) its mighty army of 
theologians, such as had never met before, its prepar atory 
congregations, its pr eliminary fasts, its accompanying 
prayers, its dignified sessions, its unanimous decisions, its 
authoritative promulgation ; and then see which bears the 
stamp of true dogmatic feeling, of reverence for religious 
truth, and of an ‘Indwelling and overshadowing influence 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Then, as this subject has been dealt with, so, at some 
future day, may others be: if they follow into the field of 
free discussion, i in newspapers and the Arches Court and 
Privy Council. Should this take place, we venture to 
say, that the doctrine of the Blessed Eucharist, of our 
Redeemer’s Divinity, nay, that of the Ever-blessed Tri- 
nity itself, would be treated with equal dryness, disregard, 
and even levity. For our parts, we can compare the feel- 
ings with which we have watched these proceedings, to 
none but such as we might have experienced, had we 
beheld sacrilegious hands of old, plundering the treasury 
of a church, dragging forth to the gaze and ridicule of the 
multitude its sacred treasures, and scattering abroad the 
contents of its venerable shrines. 

We will conclude with a practical suggestion; and 
must take the liberty of embodying it in a parable. 

Two men were travelling on a “broad and level road, 
clearly leading to the city whither they bent their steps— 
the City of truth, and peace, and rest. Along the track, 
beaten smooth by the tread of generations, journeyed 
many others, directed like themselves. At length they 
came to where a road branched off; the main highway 
continued as before, and multitudes persevered in keeping 
it. To their regret and amazement, our two wayfarers, 
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with a few more, preferred the new and untried path, and 
for a time boasted to one another of their choice. Fr at 
first, though less definite, and more crooked, than the 
ancient road, it was more richly bedight with flowers, 
greener and more pleasant to behold. By degrees, how- 
ever, it becomes entangled and miry, aud at length an 
insuperable obstacle comes across it, a high, well-guarded 
barrier, which cannot be easily surmounted. The time 
for deliberation was therefore come. It is clear this road 
must be abandoned; and the discussion arises, in what 
manner? The one says: We can still see at a distance 
the old road, as well frequented as ever; and those who 
are on it seem as happy as when we left it; and so are 
such of our friends as have betimes returned to it. But 
], for my part, can never think of going back to it. Some 
other expedient must be discovered; and here is one. I 
have observed, as we came along, no end of gaps in the 
fences, and ill-secured passes, through which we may 
creep, or over which we may leap, and so make a new 
path across country of our own.’’ Now we, in the name 
of the other traveller, will entreat him who so suggests, to 
think better, and more soberly. Let not the foolish pride 
of party, or of sect, or of country, prevail over the wisdom 
of the most obvious course. Think not that it will lower 
you to go back to the right way. Do you not clearly 
trace all your present trouble to the first wrong step? and 
was not this, departure from the high-road of the universal 
Church, into the by-way of nationality? For do you not 
see, that they who have persevered in, or returned to, the 
former, have not suffered, and do not suffer, like you? 
Then be reasonable, and regain your lost ground. Go 
back patiently, humbly, and meekly. Those on the good 
road scoff not at them that return to it. The new short 
cut may lead you into a new quagmire, or like many 
other novelties—end in nothing. Ask them for “the old 
paths,”’ and go back to them. You will thus easily find 
yourself, once more, on a plain, straight, and pleasant 
way, In peace, in unity, in certainty: on such a way as 
that ‘fools cannot get wrong upon it.’’ Only the over- 
wise possibly can. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I.— The Irish Annual Miscellany. By the Rev. Patrick Murray, D. D. 
vol I., 8vo. Dublin: Bellew, 1850. 


It may be that, in offering a judgment upon a writer to 
whuse pen our journal owes many of its best and most 
attractive essays, we shall be violating some of the received 
conventionalities of our craft. But we have too little in 
our literature that combines ease and brilliancy of style 
with real depth and solidity of thought, not to receive with 
loud and cordial welcome a volume which, with many 
other striking merits, exhibits both in a very eminent 
degree. We feel, therefore, that it would be a very false 
delicacy to abstain, upon a mere point of professional 
etiquette, from giving every due publicity to a work of 
such merit, and in every way so important, as the Irish 
Annual Miscellany ; even though it may, perhaps, be at 
the expense of such etiquette, we cannot refrain from 
adding our voice to the universal sentence of approval with 
which it has been received. 

Among the advantages which, with many acknow- 
ledged short-comings and positive vices, the literature of 
the present day possesses over that of the past generation, 
not the least substantial is its perfect emancipation from 
the rigid formalism by which the energies of old were fet- 
tered. There is no longer a fixed and settled standard to 
which each man must bend if he would secure a hearing 
from the public. The poet is not tied down to a given 
number of books or cantos. The novelist need not spin 
out his tale to a determinate measure. ‘There is no longer 
a stereotyped form—the “‘ Essay,” or ‘‘Treatise,’’ or ‘‘ Ein- 
quiry,’’—into which all more serious compositions must be 
thrown; nor, if a clever writer is master of information 
upon a subject of importance, or any branch of such a sub- 
ject, is it any longer necessary that he should wait to com- 
pile materials for a quarto or octavo volume, before he can 
venture to communicate what he already possesses. There 
are a thousand mediums now-a-days through which he can 
impart his thoughts ; and the most ephemeral of them all, 
—the daily journal,—trequently contains, in a few occa- 
sional columns, written to be read without an effort over 
the breakfast-table, and then thrown aside for ever, more 
real and available information than could be extracted, 
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with much labour and vexation of spirit, from the ponder- 
ous quartos of the olden time. 

The Irish Annual Miscellany is an example of this free- 
dom. It is the first of a periodical issue of essays, chiefly 
upon such topics of grave and serious interest, arising from 
‘time to time, as may appear to require more detailed and 
careful discussion than can be bestowed upon them, or at 
least is commonly bestowed upon them, in the ordinary 
periodicals, Such are, in the present volume, the essays 
upon the popular topics of the day,—the Endowment of 
the Irish Church, the Political Power and Rights of the 
Clergy, and the vindication of the casuistry of the Jesuits, 
and the principles of morals received in their theological 
schools, elicited not only by recent events upon the conti- 
nent, but also, and more directly, by the virulent attack 
upon both in Macaulay’s History of England. But be- 
sides these subjects of present interest, the Irish Annual 
proposes also to discuss others of a more general character, 
of which the papers in the volume before us on the condi- 
tion and requirements of a genuine Catholic Literature, 
and the nature of the Contemplative Life, may be taken 
as examples; the whole being diversified and enlivened by 
lighter pieces, poetry, criticism, and personal or historical 
sketches. And in each and all there is a vigour and man- 
liness of tone, a depth of thought, an earnestness of pur- 
pose, a strong and racy humour, a singular readiness and 
felicity of illustration, a brilliancy of imagination, a gene- 
ral ease and grace of style, and above all a full and un- 
doubting confidence of right, which impart to the work a 
character peculiarly its own, apart from and above the 
ordinary literature of the day. 

If the Annual Miscellany for 1850, be a fair representa~ 
tive of the Series, we are sure there are few who will not 
join with us in the hope that it is but the fore-runner of a 
Jong train of similar volumes, each adding fresh reputation 
and fresh influence to the gifted author. 


II.—1. Rudimentary Dictionary of Terms, used in Architecture Civil— 
Architecture Naval—Building and Construction—Early and 
Icclesiastival Art—Engineering Civil—Engineering Mechanical— 
Fine Art—Mining—Surveying, &c., by Jonn Weare. London, 
Holborn: John Weale. 

2.-—A History of Architecture, by Eowarp A, Frreman, M. A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. London: Masters, Alders- 
gate St. 1849. 
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These two works form in their different ways, an impor- 
tant acquisition to the lovers of Architecture ; the former, 
indeed, must prove most valuable to the severer student. 
The title describes the plan, yet scarcely gives an adequate 
idea of the quantity of information contained in the book. 
Every exertion has been made to procure the latest and 
best. <A list of upwards of seventy of the best works upon 
the different subjects is given as authorities. The most 
eminent professional men have been consulted; and no pains 
spared to give clear and popular explanations of the most 
difficult subjects: these also have been assisted by engra- 
vings. ‘To give an instance of the style of what is merely 
called a dictionary of terms, under the head Girder, (which 
we take at random), the reader is not only told what a 
Girder is, and where it is used, but is presented with a 
series of experiments for trying the strength of girders in 
different positions, and with the result, in the form of 
various rules for ascertaining what is termed their ‘‘ break- 
ing weight.”’ 

The qualities and composition of colours, the weight and 
durability of woods, the best information upon such 
subjects, as draining, sewerage, building, &c.; the name, 
situation, and date of building of our ancient abbeys, with 
the orders to which they belonged, and soon. In fact, the 
book approaches more to an encyclopedia than a mere 
dictionary. 

Mr. Freeman’s History of Architecture has great merit ; 
but as we purpose at an early date to treat more at large 
upon this subject, we will, for the present, pass it by. 





*,* We have received important communications respecting state- 
ments in our Number for March, 1849, on the subject of General 
Rosas, and the affairs of Buenos Ayres. Among others is a letter, 
published in the papers there, by the Rev. Mr. Fahy, an Irish resident 
clergyman, in which he gives a denial to some of the statements of that 
article, and a character of the General quite the reverse of that popu- 
larly attributed to him. Nothing can be further from our wishes than 
to be the unintentional medium of ‘injuring any one’s fair fame, be he 
in a public, or be he in a private station. We therefore hasten to 
communicate this contradiction to our readers, regretting that want of 
space prevents us from inserting the original communication. Should 
this appear expedient, we will give it in our next number: for the 
present, we will content ourselves with expressing our regret that any 
thing should have found its way into our pages, either inaccurate, or 
calculated to give pain, even in so distant a quarter of the globe. 
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